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MARGUERITA SYLVA 
QUITS HAMMERSTEIN 


Says She Hasn’t Been Treated Righ® 
and Won’t Sing Second to 
Mary Garden 


announced 





Marguerita Sylva has that 
she and Oscar Hammerstein have parted 
permanently and that will 
sing under his management 


company she 
never again 
at the Manhattan Opera House. 

“T don’t think I have been treated right 
by Mr. Hammerstein” declares Miss Sylva, 
“and I have placed the settlement of my 
affairs in the hands of my lawyer. My 
contract calls for leading roles only, and 
now I have learned that Mr. Hammerstein 
has cast me for a secondary part to Mary 


Garden’s in ‘Griseledis.’ I shall probably 
return to Europe within a week or two, as 
I have refused all offers here, including. one 
of $2,000 weekly to tour the country in 
light opera. It is not true that I have 
been negotiating for a position with the 
Metropolitan company.” 

Mr. Hammerstein said that Miss Sylva 
had demanded to be featured in all her 
performances at the Manhattan, which, he 
said, was impossible in the interests of 
discipline. He declared that Miss Sylva 
had refused to sing in Philadelphia. last 
week and had not appeared for reh@arsals 
of new operas. 

“Of course she’s dissatisfied,” said Mr 
Hammerstein, pointing to a hundred or 
more of his company back of the scenes. 
“They're all dissatisfied. They’re never 
happy unless they are dissatisfied. The 
more imaginary wrongs they have the bet- 
ter they like it. 

“It is no more than truth to state that 
Néw York is now seeing a reign of operatic 
anarchy. The Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany seeks to get singers from me by any 
means possible, and as a consequence the 
offers made to my artists are causing them 
to lose their heads. 

“And who profits by this cutthroat game? 
The artists alone. I have heard on all 
sides to-night that I am in a bad way. That 
is rubbish. I never was in better financial 
condition than I am now.” 

Miss Sylva was a favorite of the prelim- 
inary season at the Manhattan and made a 
strong impression as Carmen, Marguerite 
and Nedda. It is understood that disagree- 
ment over finances was at the bottom of 
her withdrawal. 





“Tannhauser” Manhattan’s First Wagner 
Opera 


The cast for “Tannhauser,” the first 
Wagner opera to be produced in the Man 
hattan Opera House season, next Wednes 
day evening, has been announced by Oscar 
Hammerstein. Zenatello will appear in the 
title réle, while Maurice Renaud will sing 
Wolfram. Mme. Mazarin will be Elizabeth 
and Mme. Doria Venus. Others in the cast 
will be MM. Lucas, Huberdeau, Scott, Ven 
turini and Vallier, and Mmes. Vicarino, 
Severina, Gentle and Duchesne. Henriquez 
de la Fuente, who is to direct the work, 
produced many of Wagner’s operas at the 
Royal Opera House in Antwerp. He will 
use the version prepared by Wagner fo 
the Paris Opéra when the work was first 
produced there. 

Plans are now being made by Mr. Ham- 
merstein for sending the opéra cc-mique 
company of the Manhattan Opera House or 
a tour of the principal cities of Canada 





Baritone Boxes Critic’s Ears 


As Musicat AMeErica went to press Wed 
nesday a cable was received from London 
stating that on Tuesday night Kennerley 
Rumford, the baritone, had publicly boxed 
the ears of the music critic of the London 
Times, as the result of an article printed 
in that paper about Clara Butt, the con- 
tralto,, who is Mr. Rumford’s wife. Mr 
Rumford. maintained that the article in 
question was in the nature of personal 
abuse, rather than honest criticism. 
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PASQUALE AMATO. 


This distinguished baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company will be a prom- 


inent figure in the American concert field. 


(See page 4) 





OLD GERMAN LIGHT 


Lortzing’s Tuneful and Amusing 
“Czar und Zimmerman ”’ Given 
at New Theater 


first time at the New Theater 
New York for about 
years, Gustav Albert Lortzing’s 


For the 
and the first time in 


twenty-five 


“spiel-oper,” “Czar und Zimmerman,” was 
produced there on Tuesday night with un 
questionable success as a result. In its 


music the operetta proved delightful and in 


its story, though this would have reached 

me more swiftly with many in the audi- 
nee through translation, it was undeni 
ibly amusing. 

‘Czar urid Zimmerman” was written by 
Lortzing (1803-1851) in 1837 and produced 
the same year, on December 22, with Lort- 
‘ing himself, who was an actor as well as 
, self-instructed composer, appearing 1m 
cast in the buffo role lt was imme 
diately successful and has remained a 
classic among German operettas ever since 
The first recorded performance in Amer- 
ica took place in 1856, in New York, at the 
Broadway Theater, which stood at that time 
on Broadway near Broome street. A German 
company produced the work with Bertha 
Johannsen as the prima donna. It was first 


the 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N 


OPERA IN REVIVAL 


given in an English translation in 1871, 
when London heard it under the title of 
“Peter, the Shipwright.” There are rec 
ords of its performance in New York in 
1867, and it was sung in English at Booth’s 
Theater in 1882 by the Boston Ideals, after- 
wards the famous Bostonians. The cast 
included Geraldine Ulmer, H. C. Barnabee, 
George Frothingham, Tom Karl and Marie 


Stone. Still another performance is fe- 
corded in English, at the Academy of 
Music, under .the name of “The Two 
Peters,” and, though other records are 


lacking of a production in the last twenty- 
five years, it is probable that it has been 
given by various German companies as 
well as by orgamzations on tour through- 
out the country. It is certain that many 
Southern cities heard it sung by organiza- 
tions similar to the Caroline Richings Onera 
Company, which frequently gave it in Eng- 
lish 


The opera was the eleventh work of 
its composer, and was looked upon as his 
masterpiece. It belongs to a group of lyric 

medies imitated from Mozart and the 


earlier Italians, and is of the kind so long 
identified with the Paris Opéra Comique 
Lortzing, an actor, was for the most part 
unschooled in the technic of composition, 
but his works made up in freshness of 
humor and tunefulness what was lacking in 
harmoric structure. 


[Continued on page 4] 


Y.. as matter of the Second Class 


REVIVED CINCINNATI 
ORCHESTRA'S DEBUT 


Demonstration for Director Sto- 
kovski at First Concert of 
New Organization 


CINCINNATI, O., Nov. 29.—The first con 
certs of the reorganized Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the 
Leopold Stokovski, which were given in 
Music Hall on Friday afternoon and Satur 


direction of 


day night, marked a notable epoch in the 
musical history of Cincinnati. 

Those who had the privilege of hearing 
the rehearsals as the time approached for 
concerts knew to a certainty that 
Mr. Stokovski would immediately be recog- 
nized by the 


these 


musical public as a man of 
and as the substantial musi- 
very brilliant conductor that 
the 
before his orchestra he had the good will 


sterling value, 
cian and the 


he is. From moment he first stepped 


of the splendid body of musicians he has 
served to 
fuller 
a better idea of the 
good results which might be expected under 
Mr. Stokovski’s leadership. 

Naturally, Cincinnati 
toe with expectancy for many weeks, for 
the coming of Mr. Stokovski marks th 
first change in the conductorship of the 
orchestra since the early days of the Or 
chestra Association, and when the audience 
assembled for the first concert there was 
unconcealed excitement. As Mr. Stokov 
ski took his place before the orchestra he 
was unexpectedly greeted with a fanfare 
of trumpets and rapping of fiddle bows, 
and a most cordial welcome from the audi 
ence, 

Che program included Mozart’s Overture 
to “The Magic Flute”; Beethoven’s Sym 
phony No. 5, in C minor; Weber’s overture 
‘Der Freischiitz” Wagner’s “Siegfried 
Idyll” and the “Ride of the Valkyries.” 

While the local critics differ somewhat 
in their opinions as to Mr. Stokovski’s in- 
terpretations, the consensus of opinion is 
decidedly in his favor. He conducts with 
energy, but in a dignified manner and there 
is no trace of mannerisms nor affectation. 
And all agree that a band of musicians has 
been brought together from which excellent 
results may be expected 

This orchestra enters upon a new era 
under most favorable conditions. The sale 
of season tickets for the series of twenty 
concerts which will be given this Winter 
in Music Hall was in excess of all previous 
sales, and the auction sale for choice of 
seats shows an increase of 50 per cent. 

Tuesday, November 30, the orchestra 
will leave for the first series of concerts in 
other cities. The itinerary as issued by 
Frank E. Edwards, business representative, 
includes an evening concert, November 30, 
at the Ohio Northern University; on De 
cember I, a matinée at St. Mary’s, Ohio, 
and evening at Piqua, where Ora Fletcher, 
soprano, will appear as soloist; two days 
at Oberlin, O., where the “Messiah” will 
be given under the direction of Dr. George 
W. Andrews, and a program including 
3eethoven’s Ninth Symphony in its en- 
tirety, under Mr. Stokovski’s baton, and 
on the evening of December 4, a concert in 
Columbus. The Columbus program will in 
clude Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique,” and 
Hugo Heermann, concertmaster, will ap- 
pear as the soloist here, as well as at the 
Ohio Northern University, Piqua and St 
Mary’s, playing the Beethoven Concerto. 

Frank Van der Stucken, who is one of 
the judges of the Paderewski. prize compe 
tition, left on Thursday for Boston to at- 


issembled, and each rehearsal 


bring conductor and players into 


sympathy and to give 


has been on tip 


tend a meeting of the committee to award 
this year’s prizes. The others are George 
W. Chadwick and Horatio Parker. Mr 
Van der Stucken returned this morning, 


and in the evening the May Festival chorus 
went through the entire Beethoven mass, 
which it has been studying since the re- 
hearsals were resumed under Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s direction. F. E. E. 
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NEW OPERATIC STAR SHINES DAZZLINGLY AT MANHATTAN 


Carmen Melis Startles New York 
with Sudden Ascension to Re- 
nown— Sings and Acts Puccini’s 
“Tosca’’ with Remarkable Power 
—Her Coming Unheralded— 
Admirable “Scarpia”’ of Renaud 


It was to most of those in last Friday 
night’s audience at the Manhattan an oper- 
atic Pallas Athene who emerged before 
them a star of magnitude full grown in a 
single night. Few had heard of Carmen 
Melis. Few knew even so much as that 
she was a Sardinian by birth and had been 
on the stage three years, singing in the 
principal opera houses of Venice and Turin, 
on several of the minor Italian operatic 
stages, at Odessa and latterly at Warsaw. 
But when the performance of Puccini’s 


“Tosca” had progressed through the second 
act, of uncertainty there was none that 
Mr. Hammerstein had discovered an ar- 
tistic treasure of the greatest worth and 
brilliancy. 

Here was an actress of extraordinary 
natural gifts, combining beauty of face and 
grace of carriage with the ability to in- 
terpret emotion, gay or stressful, with 
amazing truth and sincerity. Here was a 
singer whose voice was full of warmth and 
color, clear, resonant, lovely in quality and 
fluent in delivery. Here was a woman of 
magnetic and winning personality and an 
artist of intuition and trained resource. 
Is it any wonder that in the revelation 
of all these excellences brought about with 
such entire absence of heralding. the audi- 
ence was lifted out of itself and applauded 
with such vigorous manifestation of delight 
as an oneratic audience is rarely moved to 
express? 

Mme. Melis’s Italian temperament was 
reflected in the intensity both of her acting 
and singing. Her conception of the Sar- 
dou-Puccini heroine did not depart greatly 
from familiar lines, but it took on new 
beauties of gavety and charm in the ex- 
pression of the Roman singer’s lighter 
moods and a new vividness in the interpre- 
tation of her emotions during the fearsome 
second-act scene with Scarpia. Such a mov- 
ing and pathetic representation of Tosca’s 
frenzied appeal for her love and her honor 
and such concentrated tragedy as eventu- 
ated in the slaying of her torturer has 
seldom been witnessed in this opera. The 
whole scene gripned the auditor I'ke steel. 
It riveted attention unescapably in every 
carefully executed detail, and left Mme. 
Melis’s avditors almost as spent with emo- 
tion as she herself seemed to be as she 
responded to curtain call after curtain call 
at the end of the act. 


Naturally, the strength of this scene 
would have lacked much had there been 
an inadequate Scarpia. But Maurice Re- 
naud was far more than adequate. His 
Scarpia is in many ways the finest thing 
he does, and he has never given so power- 
ful and finished an impersonation of the 
role as he did Friday night. It was a 
wonderful incarnation of insidious brutality 
and evil. Mr. Zenatello was an effective 
Cavaradossi, and Mr. Gilibert as the Sacris- 
tan gave renewed evidence that his vocal 
gifts cost the dramatic stage a remarkable 
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Carmen Melis, Who Has Made Remarkable Success as “Tosca” at the Manhattan 
Opera House 


character actor. Mr. de la Fuente con- 
ducted with energy and eloquence. 

It has been stated that Mme. Melis will 
appear at the Manhattan as Zaza and Cio- 
Cio-San, and that she has aspirations tow- 
ard Mary warden’s réle of Thais, all of 
which parts she has acted abroad. When 
she does appear in any of them New York 
will be prepared for a notable performance, 
for since her Tosca it has awakened, with 
grateful acknowledgments to Mr. Hammer- 
stein, to the realization that a great artist 
has “arrived.” 





SEMBRICH IN ST. PAUL 


Warmly Greeted on Her Appearance 
with Symphony Orchestra 


St. rau, Nov. 27.—The event of a week 
in musical circles has been the appearance 
of Mme. Sembrich in the Auditorium under 
the auspices of the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. The famous artist 
was greeted heartily, and her regular pro- 
gram was avgmented by repetitions and ad- 
ditional numbers which the singer gracious- 
ly granted an insistent audience. The cli- 
max came with a performance of Verdi's 
aria, “Ernani Involami,” which gratified 
her hearers’ sense of apvreciation and de 
light to the furthermost limit. 

With Mme. Sembrich was Francis Rog- 
ers, who made his first appearance in St. 
Paul in the aria “Vision Fugitive,” from 
Massenet’s “Herodiade.” The sincerity of 
the singer’s art warmed the audience to an 
applause resulting in two encore numbers. 

The contributions of the orchestra were 
the “Wedding March” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “Three 
Orchestral Pieces,” by’Grieg, from “Sigurd 
Jorsalfar,” op. 56. . ae Se 


Wonder Child’s Playing Astonishes Au- 
dience at Sunday Concert 

rhe wonder child of the piano, Pepito 
Arriola, was the principal soloist at the 
Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. It seemed incongruous to 
hear this eleven-year-old boy playing the 
Liszt Concerto in E Flat, but he accom 
plished it with trvly remarkable skill and 
feeling [he performance brought strik 
ingly into play the lad’s technical gifts, as 
well as his extraordinary temperament and 
energy. He played so well the audi- 
ence twice forced him to break the no- 
encore rvle with renditions of Rubinstein’s 
“Valse Caprice” and an étude by Chopin. 

(he other soloists, who sang to the 
pleasure of the audience, were Alma Gluck, 


Marianne Flahaut, Edmond Clément, Dinh 
Gilly and Herbert Witherspoon. The or- 
chestra, under Max Bendix, gave a spirited 
performance of Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker” suite. 





CREATES BERLIN SENSATION 





Girl Pianist of Los Angeles Displays 
Wonderful Musical Gifts 


Bertin, Nov. 27.—Musical circles here 
have been astonished at the wonderful abil- 
ity displayed by Olga Steeb, pianist, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., who, though only nineteen 
years old, plays from memory all of Bach's 
compositions (about 250) and more than 
400 other compositions. It is said that 
Paderewski predicted several years ago that 
she was destined to become the world’s 
greatest pianist 


Why Paur Refused to Direct for Miss 
Elvyn 


Pittspurc, Nov. 29—Director Emil 
Paur’s refusal to direct the Pittsburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra last week, during the per- 
formance of myrtle Elvyn’s concerto, is 
now explained. It appears that the con 
ductor had established a rule to not direct 
his orchestra during a solo performance 
throughout the season, and the enforcement 
of the rule on this particular occasion in 
no way reflected on Miss Elvyn’s artistic 
standing, which Mr. Paur endorses enthv- 
siastically, but was simply in keeping with 
his policy established for the entire season 


Singing with Mannheim Liederkranz 

MANNHEIM, Nov. 11.—Eleanor de Cis- 
neros, the American contralto, is singing 
with the Liederkranz here, and is meeting 
with distinguished success. 

Massenet’s “Werther” has just been sung 
in Mannheim, Germany, for the first time, 
and with much success 


OVATION FOR LIPKOWSKA 


Her Performance in “Traviata” Wildly 
Applauded in Baltimore 


3ALTIMORE, Nov. 290.— La Traviata” was 
given a fine presentation at the Lyric Tues- 
day evening before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, with Lydia Lipkowska, Alessandro 
Bonci and Giuseppe Campanari as the stars 
and Signor Vittorio Podesta, the conductor. 
Mme. Lipkowska received an ovation at the 
grand climax of the third act, when the 
curtain was continuously rung up and down 
until the entire cast appeared and a tremen- 
dous ovation followed. Campanari was like- 
wise enthusiastically received. 

The audience was not as large as it 
should have been, but Manager Bernhard 
Ulrich, of the Lyric, is not discouraged. He 
believes Baltimore music lovers do not care 
so much for the old Italian operas as they 
do for the heavier operas. W. J. R. 


Gabrilowitsch in Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, Nov. 29.—Informal re- 
citals have been given by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, the Russian pianist, here since he 
and his bride (Clara Clemens) came to the 
Marlborough-Blenheim after their mar 


riage. Louis Kroll, director of the Marl- 
borough piano and string quartets, and 
Mrs. Kroll (Angelene Ostrander-Kroll), 


contralto, pupil of Oscar Saenger, of New 
York, entertained Mr. Gabrilowitsch at a 
private musicale November Io. 


Se 
Gilbert’s Seventy-third Birthday 


Lonpon, Nov. 20.—Sir W. S. Gilbert 
celebrated the anniversary of his seventy 
third birthday this week. He is as active 
in rehearsing his new opera at the Savoy 
Theater as he was in the days when Sir 
Arthur Sullivan collaborated with him. . Sir 
William read the entire opera to his com- 
pany without using eyeglasses. 


PITTSBURG CHORAL 
SOCIETY'S CONCERT 


“‘Hawatha’s Wedding Feast” 
and Massenet’s ‘‘ Eve’’ Sung 
by Mozart Club 


Pirtspurc, Nov. 29.—The Mozart Club 
and Director James P. McCollum received 
a hearty welcome last Monday night when 
the club gave its first concert of the sea- 
son at Carnegie Music Hall. The first part 
was given up to a performance of. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s ‘““Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
with Evan Williams, tenor, as the soloist, 
and the Pittsburg Orchestra assisting. 
While the chorus did not rige to the occa- 


sion in some of the passages, it sang with 
enthusiasm and held the audience’s interest 
throughout. 

Mr. Williams labored under difficulties, 
his voice being a trifle husky, but sang 
“Onaway! Awake, Beloved!” in a manner 
that elicited well-merited applause. Mas- 
senet’s “Eve” was pleasingly given, follow- 
ing the intermission. It proved to be one 
of the most delightful numbers, in fact, 
ever sung by the club. Louise Ormsby 
took the part of Eve, and added to her 
already splendid reputation. Mr. Duffy, as 
Adam, had pleased on a former occasion, 
and his dignified way of interpreting the 
part made his work one of the pleasures 
of the evening. Mr. Williams had the rdéle 
of Narrator, and handled it most acceptably. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, with Chris- 
tine Miller as soloist, gave a recital this 
afternoon at the German Club. 

The Pittsvurg Orchestra leaves to-night 
for Detroit and Cleveland. Olga Samaroff 
will be the soloist, and will appear this 
week at the two local concerts. There was 
a larger attendance than usual at last Fri- 
day night’s concert, when an exclusive or- 
chestral program was given. Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 1, in C Minor, was repeated, 
and was rendered with the same fire and 
finish as marked its production a fortnight 
previous. Debussy’s two nocturnes, “Clouds 
and “Fétes,” Cherubini’s opera “Anacreon” 
were given excellent interpretations. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink appeared in con- 
cert to-night at Carnegie Music Hall, a 
large audience greeting her. 

Because an expressman failed to deliver 
the music books, Director James Stephen 
Martin and the seventy members of the 
Pittsburg Male Chorus, together with a 
prospective audience of 1,200 persons, were 
kept waiting at Emory M. E. Church Wed- 
nesday night for so long that the concert 
had to be postponed until to-morrow night. 


ny C.. o 





MALKIN MAKES DEBUT 


Russian ’Cellist Impresses Sunday Man- 
hattan Audience with His Mastery 


The début in this country of Joseph Mal- 
kin, the Russian ‘cellist, was the important 
feature of Sunday night’s concert at the 
Manhattan Opera House. Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in A Minor was the work chosen 
to introduce him, and he utilized it for an 
admirable exhibition of technical mastery 
and beauty of tone. The audience received 
him most cordially. Mr. Malkin is as dark 
as a gypsy and wears long, flowing locks, 
which give him a striking appearance. He 
used the $10,000 ’cello of which much has 
been written. 

Favorite singers who entertained were 
Federico Carasa, Alice Baron, Lalla Mi- 
randa, Jean Duffault, Charles Gilibert, Mlle. 
Gerville-Réache, Gustav Huberdeau, Eva 
Grippon, Nicola Zerola, Carmen Melis and 
Armand Crabbe. Mr. de la Fuente direct 
ed the orchestra in the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture. 


Peabody Conservatory Artists in Recital 


3ALTIMORE, Nov. 29.—A joint recital of 
especial local interest was given at the Pea 
body Conservatory Friday afternoon by J. 
C. Van Hulsteyn, violinist, of the Peabody 
Conservatory staff, and C. Bertram Pea 
cock, a Peabody graduate of this year.- Mr 
Van Hulsteyn is a thorough artist, and his 
numbers were enthusiastically applauded 
He played selections from Vitali, Bach, 
Grazioli, Paradise, Vieuxtemps, Adagio 
from the “Fourth Concerto,” coricluding 
with Sarasate’s “Spanish Dance.” Mr. Pea 
cock’s program included numbers from 
Bungert, Schubert, Faure, Gounod and 
Brockway. Encores were given in response 
to enthusiastic demands. Clara Ascherfeld 
and Howard R. Thatcher were accompan- 
ists. W. J. R. 


Anton Von Rooy, who is now a free 
lance, recently sang Hans Sachs as a guest 
at the Monnaie in Brussels. 
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TENORS THE MOST OVERWORKED OF 
ALL WORKERS, DECLARES MR. MARTIN 


Successful American Singer of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Says That Application, Plus Aptitude and Plenty of Financial 
Resources, Is the Recipe for the Making of an American 
Artist—His Stormy Debut in Milan Recalled—Suggests That 
Andrew Carnegie Should Help to Operatize the United States 








About the first question that an aaa 


viewer wants to ask Riccardo Martin is 
“What are the qualifications necessary to 
become an American tenor?” 
There are Italian tenors on every hand, and 
French tenors have had a vogue here for 
three years, and there are German tenors 
galore and Polish and other tenors are not 
rarities, but all the great American tenors 
since the early days of the Academy of 
Music can be counted on the fingers of one 


operatic 


hand. 

When Riccardo Martin was asked this 
question at the Home Club, in East ‘Forty- 
fifth street, where he is living in one of the 
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Martin in “Il Trovatore” 


Riccardo 


largest and quaintest twentieth century idea 
abodes, a flood of reminiscent thought 
swept over him, he frowned for a moment 
as memories of past trials came to him, and 
then he said: 

“Well, sir, I should say that, providing a 
hoy or a young man is gifted with a good 
singing voice and he is possessed of a 
physique such as is necessary for an ath- 
lete, and he has plenty of fighting blood in 
him and he never knows what it is to be 
licked, and he has such absolute self-mas- 
tery that he is cold to snubs, indifferent to 
icy treatment, and also if he is not so sensi- 
tive a plant that he worries much over ene- 
mies that he has made in a mysterious and 
most unaccountable manner, not forgetting 
that he must be willing to work harder than 
in any other profession in the world, that 
he must have so much patience that at the 
beginning he can wait a month for an en- 
gagement and then swallow his disappoint- 
merit if he does not get it, why, then, an 
American may hope to become a successful 
operatic tenor.” 

Mr. Martin said all this slowly. It was 
evidently a subject that interested him very 
much. And he was not finished with the 
outline of the specifications yet. 

“I almost forgot the question of money,” 
he added. “If a young man is poor, why, 
there isn’t much chance. It is different with 
the American girl. If she has the natural 
gift of song and is rarely beautiful, as 
many of our American prima donnas are, 
why, she will find success easier. Chivalry 
is not confined to any one country, and 
there are always to be found great-hearted 
men—and women, too—who will help a 
young girl through her struggling years, 


particularly if she be sincere, ambitious and 
willing to slave unceasingly for success. 
With a man, however, the battle must be 
fought by him alone, and that is right. No 
real man would want it otherwise. At the 
same time, there isn’t much chance for a 
penniless young man winning an operatic 
career if he be an American. I speak from 
experience. It cost me $15,000.” 

“Why do you say that the tenor is one of 
the hardest working men in the world?” 
asked the interviewer. He looked a little 
bit pained, but hé answered : 

“T hope you do not share in the prevail- 
ing impression that the tenor lives like an 
Oriental potentate, who lolls about in ease 
and luxury most of the week, living on 
dainty food, reading long letters sent by 
women admirers and casually dropping into 
the opera house twice a week or so a few 
minutes before the curtain goes up, and then 
singing so that he may drink in the ap- 
plause. 

“Tust let me outline to you part of a week 
in my life since I have been in New York. 
One night I sang in ‘Trovatore.’ On the 
following morning I reported at the opera 
house at ten o’clock to rehearse ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana.’ That night I sang ‘Tosca.’ On 
the following night I rehearsed ‘Trovatore’ 
from eight o’clock until half-past twelve 
next morning. In the following afternoon, 
rehearsed ‘Trovatore’ from three o’clock 
until a quarter to six. On the next night 
I sang ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ I returned 
home and slept just three hours. Early the 
next morning I reported for another re- 
hearsal. So you can see how much time a 
Metropolitan tenor has to himself.” 

Riccardo Martin’s shoulders are broad, 
his complexion is clear, he is of medium 
height and muscular, and looks as if he 
could give a good account of himself on the 
football field. He was told that boxing is 
one of the favorite diversions of tenors in 
America. 

“Not for me, though,” he said. “I think 
that repose is absolutely necessary to a 
singer. I know it is for me. I do not take 
any violent exercise during the opera sea 
son, and avoid all unnecessary exertion. I 
have to take good care of my voice, and if 
one is tired physically it is difficult to sing 
I find all the exercise I need in the theater 
or in walking. That is, during the Winter 
In Summer it is different. I spend most 
of my time then at a coast resort in Italy, 
mostly in swimming costume. One of my 
favorite Summer diversions is in shoveling 
sand. I levied off a large part of the bath~ 
ing beach at Rimini. I am very fond of 
Italy and of the Italians 

“T love my home, and loathe the noises 
and unnecessary bustle of the large city, 
and that is one of the reasons why I am 
fortunate in finding this place,” said thie 
tenor. He referred to his apartment at the 
Home Club, which is located within a 
stone’s throw of Fifth avenue, but is on a 
street where there are no street cars, and 
very few vehicles. The club is maintained 
on the co-operative basis by a number of 
wealthy families. It is aimed to have all 
the comforts of a home and the conven 
iences of aclub. The rooms are very large 
and artistically decorated. The interview 
took place in Mr. Martin’s music room. 
\mong the two dozen photographs on view 
were four of Caruso, of whom Martin is 
verv fond. 

“IT cannot say too much of the kindness 
and courtesy of Enrico Caruso,” said Mr 
Martin. “He has been a real friend to me 
in every way. Our first meeting was :n a 
doctor’s office in New York. He showed a 
decidedly friendly interest in my career 
from the moment I met him, and his advice 
has been invaluable. One day he devoted 
several hours to coaching me, although he 
had a night performance to sing. 

“We hear much of the rivalries of the 
opera singers, but most of them have been 
most kind to me, and at this point I want 
to say something about the American 
women singers, who have shown me many 
courtesies, sometimes going so far as to say 


to the management, ‘I shall not sing to 
night unless Martin does.’ It is these littl 
things that help make life worth living 


big things, I call them. 

“Of course, I have had experiences with 
the other kind of singers, also. I remem 
ber when I made my first appearance in 
Milan. I did not want to sing in that city 
I had been warned against it, but event 
vally I gave in after many overtures from 
the management. Before I did so, how- 





Riccardo Martin and His Accomplished Wife, Photographed in Italy Last Month 


ever, 1 insisted that the tenor whom I re- 
placed should be retained at the opera house 
to sing another role for which he was bet- 
ter fitted. It was very foolish of me. He 
had planted his friends about the house and 
in the orchestra, and there was an uproar 
as soon as I appeared. I had a few friends 
about the theater, and the unprejudiced 
members of the audience took part in a 
demonstration for me. For a time bedlam 
was let loose, the two factions each trying 
to outshout the other. All my fighting 
blood was aroused and | stuck to my guns 
and won out, the performance being 
stopped at one point in order that I could 
take a dozen recalls in the middle of an act, 
which was a most unusual tribute.” 

While musing over his struggles for suc- 











Mr. Martin and “Bigie,” His Daughter, 
at One of the Italian Beaches 








cess Mr. Martin said that the effort of an 
American tenor to win recognition in this 
country was in reality about as difficult as 
any other stage in the career. 

“And, of course, it is the ambition of 
every tenor, no matter where born, no mat- 
ter how famous abroad, to conquer New 
York. Here we have the greatest opera 
house in the world, and there is nothing 
abroad to equal the average of productions 
seen and heard at the Metropolitan. It is a 
wonderful institution. Just look over the 
list of conductors and singers who are now 
in New York, and you will see that there is 


very little left in Europe. ~And the audi- 
ences here are very discriminating. i hey 
are not only brilliant and the women won 


derfully gowned, but these New Yorkers 
know the best opera when they hear it, and 


they will not stand for anything else. 

“And that, in my opinion, is the reason 
for the failure of so many operatic ventures 
in this city. I refer to the attempt made 
during the season to give $2 opera, or even 
ypera at cheaper figures, as has been done 
it the Academy of Music and in Broadway 
theaters 

“How can the cheaper organizations, even 


\ 
with fair singers and productions worth 
much more money than is charged, expect 


to compete with the operatic menu laid out 
before New Yorkers at the present time? 
With the Metropolitan, the New Theater 
and the Manhattan all operating during the 
same week, the New York public is hearing 
the best in the world, and so much music 
that future attempts at cheap opera here 
will probably be as unsuccessful as during 
the past. 

“Regarding the attitude of the public 
toward the American tenor there is much to 
be said. There have been few American 
tenors, and the public has not had a chance 
to judge them. I think that I am helping 
to break the ice, and will make it easier for 
future American tenors. 

“There is no reason why an American 
should not be as good an opera singer as a 
member of any other nationality. We 
Americans have good lungs and good 
physiques, and are blessed with voices just 
as any other people are. The trouble, of 
course, is that the people throughout the 
country are not educated up to opera as 
they will be before many years. What we 
need is a chain of opera houses scattered 
about the country, where good opera can be 
given and good singers heard. I sang in 
Denver some time ago, and I could not help 
thinking why that city, with its many men 
of wealth and its fine climate and beautiful 


homes and intelligent people, should not 
have an opera house. The time will 
come when it will have such a_tem- 
ple of music. In the past cities like 
Denver, Atlanta and Cleveland have had 
to be content with the short visits of 
the big operatic companies. As a result 


they did not have time nor opportunity to 
know much about operatic music. The peo- 
ple in those cities have gone to the opera 
company when it visited the town, and have 
been there, as a rule, to hear an opera of 
which they have heard much, or to see and 
hear some of the famous stars. But if 
these cities had their own opera houses, the 
operatic clientéle would grow enormously. 
and you would be surprised at its intelli- 
gence. I do not mean that Denver, for in- 
stance, would have an opera house where 
the principal singers would be of the Ca- 
ruso class, but capable, competent singers 
could be secured of lesser rank, and good 
conductors, orchestras and chorus and 
scenic investiture could be offered. Here is 
a chance for the millionaires of the country 
to do some real good. I think that if Car- 
negie made several of these opera houses 
possible he would benefit the people of the 
country as a whole much more than by his 
libraries.” 

Mr. Martin spent his boyhood in Hop- 
kinsville, Ky. From there he went to Ten- 
nessee. Personally he is one of the most 
popular of the opera singers. He is very 
happily married and has one child, a girl. 
His real name is Hugh Martin, and the 
name Riccardo was forced upon him by for 
and when he returned to 


eign managers, 
America he was advised by Conried to re- 
tain it 

Since leaving Hopkinsville Mr. Martin 
has not returned there, but during a visit 


that he made to Louisville a delegation 
from Hopkinsville came to the dinner that 
was given him there and cheered lustily 
when Governor Wilson. of Kentucky, pre- 
sented the tenor with a loving cup from his 
Blue Grass compatriots. It was not filled 
with mint Martin’s favorite roles 
are those requiring action. 

“T like to sing in ‘Carmen,’ ‘Tosca’ and 
other operas where action is necessarv.” he 


juleps. 


said. “I do not like plastic parts, where 
one has to stand for minutes at a time and 
pose % c.f 
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RUSSIAN COMPOSER 
PERFORMS NEW WORK 


Rachmaninoff, Soloist at Damrosch 
Sunday Concert, Plays Concerto 
for First Time in America 





At the fourth Sunday afternoon subscrip- 
tion concert, in the New Theater, by the 
New York Symphony Society, Walter Dam- 
rosch, director, the following program at- 
tracted and interested a large audience: 


Mozart, Symphony in C, Jupiter; Rachmaninoff 
Concerto No. 3 for piano with orchestra, played 
for the first time in America; Lalo, “Arlequin”; 
Chabrier, Marche “Joyeuse.”’ 


The interest of the audience centered in 
the first rendition in America of the new 
Rachmaninoff concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, the composer playing the solo part. 
Perhaps the audience was as curious to see 
the composer as it was to hear the new 
work, and it satisfied this desire by recall- 
ing the player again and again at the end of 
the concerto. The work is in itself a serious 
one and of great interest to the musician. 
Possibly it will never be as attractive to the 
average concertgoer as some of Mr. Rach- 
maninoff’s other works, since it is not a 
composition that will appeal to the emotions 
on first hearing. 

The: concerto is in the * minor, and _ is 
strongly reminiscent of the folk-music of 
Russia. However, it is not dark and som- 
bre—it possesses too much vitality. The 
themes in themselves are rather plaintive in 
character, and a less intellectual musician 
might have made a sentimental, boarding- 
school concerto out “of the material. Mr. 
Rachmaninoff ‘has, on the other hand, sub- 
dued the undoubted sentimentalism of the 
themes and has composed a closely knit 
work, strongly rhythmic in form, and im- 
pressive, because of its power rather thar 
frankly emotional. It is a work that will 
stand a repetition. 

Despite the fact that the public has grown 


accustomed to hearing all sorts of fantastic 
orchestral creations, the Mozart symphony 
demonstrated again, as it must always do, 
that Mozart has no peer in his treatment of 
the orchestra as he knew it. Possibly the 
material he used is no longer of compelling 
interest, though it seems impossible that 
any man can résist the appeal of typical 
Mozartian melodies, but the method of 


treatment must always command admira- 


tion. 

Mr. Damrosch and his men played the 
work with loving care. and gave a clear-cut 
rendition. Especially beautiful in effect 
were the passages for brass and wood-wind. 

The program closed with two modern 
numbers, a oizarre “Arlequin” that created 
laughter and a Marche “Joyeuse” that left 
an impression that possibly the composer 
had intended to call it a Marche “Fantas- 
tique,” but had made a slip of the pen. 


LADIES’ QUARTET IN CONCERT 


New York Organization Gives Three 
Successful Programs 


The principal feature of the forty-second 
anniversary of the Washington Heights 
Methodist Church in New York on No- 
vember 14 was the excellent singing of 
the Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, an organi- 
zation composed of Irene Cumming, first 
soprano; Louise Johnston, second soprano; 
Annie Laurie McCorkle, first alto, and 
Anna Wincopp, second alto. 

Sacred part songs, both accompanied and 
unaccompanied, were sung to good advan- 
tage, the principal offering being “List, 
the Terrific Ilost!” from Gaul’s “Holy 
City,” for which Charles Delmont, bari- 
tone, sang the solos. Salter’s “Heavenly 
Father” was another item on the program 
which received an intelligent and effective 
rendering. 

This quartet appeared on November 20 at 
a concert given by the Kappa Kappa So- 
ciety at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
and on last Sunday gave another program 
before the Austrian Society in Turnverein 
Hall. On the latter occasion Louise Johns- 
ton sang the aria “Elsa’s Traum,” with or- 
chestral ‘accompaniment, achieving note- 
worthy results. 











BECKER PROVES A STERLING ARTIST 





American Pianist Shows Many 
Admirable Musical Traits at 
New York Recital 


Capacity houses at the innumerable Men- 
delssohn Hall events of each season are 
exceptional rather than otherwise, for it 
generally takes an acknowledged master to 
attract the multitude. Such an occasion 
was the first recital this season of William 
A. Becker, pianist, last Tuesday afternoon. 
Not a vacant seat was to be seen, and the 
applause of the audience was proportionate 
to its magnitude. 

Mr. Becker proved himself a sterling ar- 
tist in every sense of the term, and to 
listen to one hour and a half of such play- 
ing is in itself sufficient to atone for many 
hours of boredom engendered by the large 
average of mediocrity which infallibly 
comes to light at this time of the year. 

Not only in his performances is this 
player’s skill apparent, but it extends also 
to the making of his programs—a feat by 
no means as easy as it seems. He refrained 
most commendably from including in his 
list of offerings anything of inordinate 
length of mere technical complexity. To 
be sure, Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith” 
is more in its place in the conservatory 
class room than on a recital program, but 
everything else—Beethoven’s “Waldstein” 


sonata, Schumann’s “Vogel als Prophet 
Warum,” and “Grillen,” Chopin’s B Minor 
Scherzo, C Sharp Minor Waltz, Polonaise 
in A Flat, Schubert’s B Flat Impromptu, 
Becker’s “Barcarolle” and Rubinstein’s 
“Staccato Study”—were masterworks. 

Mr. Becker’s technical endowment is 
superb, but it is always a means to the ac- 
complishment of something of lofty charac- 
ter, and never an end in itself. Like all 
first rate technic, it is employed only in the 
service of emotional expression, with which 
this pianist is abundantly gifted. He is 
primarily a poet and a colorist, able at all 
times to evoke from his instrument a tone 
of the most exquisite beauty, an endless 
variety of delicate half tints, and also cli- 
maxes of stirring sonority. His phrasing 
is model, and his passage work exception- 
ally clear. It is a pleasure to record that 
Beethoven’s sonata was read in obedience 
to the spirit rather than the letter of the 
music. The tendency to interpret it. with 














WILLIAM A. BECKER 


so-called “classic dignity” is effectively 
scouted by Mr. Becker, who seeks rather 
for the passion and fundamental humanity 
embodied in it. Unlike many others, he 
makes full use of that rubato which is 
popularly supposed to be applicable only 
in the case of Chopin. These subtle modi- 
fications of tempo, however, which impart 
some of its most attractive features to 
music antedate Bach, and Beethoven him- 
self is knowu to have strongly been ad- 
dicted to them. Finely as Mr. Becker did 
the first movement of the sonata, it was in 
the rondo that his work gave most pleasure. 

It would be hard to decide which of the 
Schumann or the Chopin numbers was most 
effectively rendered. There was a wealth 
of pathos in the “Warum,” a fund of buoy- 
ant humor in the “Grillen,” and ethereal 
grace in the “Prophet Bird.” The won- 
derful Chopin scherzo offered a splendid 
contrast of somber wildness and melting 
tenderness, while the familiar polonaise 
was virile and impetuous. The last divi- 
sion of the piogram brought forward Mr. 
Becker’s own delightful “Barcarolle,” and 
Rubinstein’s difficult “Staccato” study, both 
serving to demonstrate that the artist could 
be quite as successful as a brilliant tech- 
nician as he isan emotionalist. 


MELBA WILL AGAIN 
TOUR THE COUNTRY 


Her Concert Appearance in 1910-11 
to Be Made Principally 
in Canada 


Musica America is in a position to an- 
nounce that arrangements are now well 
under way for the booking of an exten- 
sive tour to be made by Mme. Melba on 
this. continent during the Winter of I910-11. 
The agent in charge of the arrangements 
is Agnes Murphy, the young Irish-Austra- 
lian who has been the diva’s secretary for 
many years, and whose pen produced the 
biography that has just come from the 
press. 

It is proposed that Mme. Melba shall 
land in. Halifax toward the end of Au- 
gust, and make an itinerary across Canada 
to the Pacific Coast, her bookings includ- 
ing some half-dozen of the larger United 
States cities near the border, mostly west 
of the Great Lakes. . 

In Canada the itinerary will be very ex- 
tensive, and a number of the new prairie 
towns, which are becoming extremely 
wealthy, but are unaccustomed to world- 
famed prima donnas, will be visited, among 
them Edmonton and Prince Albert, the 
most northerly main-line railway stations 
on the continent. It will certainly be a 
fur-coat tour for the courageous singer, 
who will face it in the depth of Winter, 
when the thermometer may be expected to 
range about forty below zero; a very dif- 
ferent experience from driving to the opera 
in London or New York. 

In the Canadian West the Imperial sen- 
timent is, Of course, relied on largely to 
assist in the success of the tour in the 
smaller towns, as prices will be high and it 
will be necessary to bring in the country 
people from the ranches and farms for 
miles around to provide an adequate audi- 
ence. 

Rat Portage, Medicine Hat and the city 
once known as Pile O’ Bones are all in- 
cluded. 


QLD GERMAN LIGHT 
QPERA IN REVIVAL 


[Continued from page 1] 








The story of the opera concerns the ad- 
ventures of the Czar, Peter the Great, who 
masquerades as a carpenter to learn the 
ways of his people, and of Peter /vanoff, 
a deserter from the Russian Army. The 
confusion of the two identities produces 
the comedy. The love interest is secon- 
dary, and concerns Marie, niece of the 
Burgomaster, in whose grotesque person- 
ality the humor centers, and the Peter who 
is mistaken for the Czar. 

Tuesday’s performance was in all ways 
praiseworthy, its choruses and ballets be- 
ing particularly creditable. A feature was 
the first appearance of two premiére dan- 
seuses, the pretty and youthful Ivy Craske 
and Thaman de Livirsky, a graceful Rus- 
sian. 

Clarence Whitehill sang the part of the 
Czar admirably. He had had but three 
days’ rehearsals, taking the place of John 
Forsell, who was unable to appear through 
illness. Otto Goritz as Van Bett, the 
pompous Burgomaster, was responsible for 
most of the fun, playing with much zest 
and unctuous humor. Albert Reiss was 
amusing as Peter /vanoff, and Bella Alten 
was a vivacious and sweet-voiced Marie. 
Carl Jorn sang well as the slarquis de 
Chateauneuf, and Robert Blass and Adolf 
Mihlmann were the other two ambassa- 
dors. Alfred Hertz conducted sympathet- 
ically, and the abundant light tunefulness 
of the opera was given full justice. 

The New Theater’s Thanksgiving Day 
matinée introduced for the first time Lydia 
Lipkowska, as Rosina, in Kossini’s peren- 
nially delightful “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” 
and a more youthful, piquant and alto- 
gether charming Rosina New York has 
not known in many a day. She imper- 
sonated the character with the effect of 
complete illusion, her spontaneous girlish 
coquetry and graceful buoyancy of manner 
being in sharp and refreshing contrast with 
the heavy maturity which some other Ros- 
inas have accustomed us to expect in the 
role. If her voice lacked something in 
volume, it was always daintily effective, 
and in certain florid moments brilliantly so. 
But it was her personality, instinct with 
the allurement of a youth and beauty not 
to be denied, that won the hearts of her 
audience irresistibly. 

A fine spirit of comedy ran not only in 
the Rosina, but throughout the entire per- 





formance. It was present in the Almariva 
of Bonci, a polished and beautifully ar- 
tistic characterization, and vocally the most 
admirable achievement of the afternoon. 
It was capitally in evidence in the Basilio 
of de Segurola, who gave his first enact- 
ment of the part here, and one that. was 
thoroughly droll in its similation of solemn 
stupidity. It stood out brightly in the gay 
Figaro of Campanari, who again made his 
first appearance of the season with the 
Metropolitan, and who sang with great ani- 
mation and effectiveness. 

Musical features of the afternoon were 
Campanari’s inimitable rendering of the 
“Largo al Factotum,” de Segurola’s de- 
lectable singing of the “Calumnia” aria, 
and Bonci’s entire lyrical performance. 
Mme. Lipkowska’s interpolated number in 
the lesson scene, in which she sang a well- 
known Russian folk song, “The Nightin- 
gale,” in place of the “Primavera Waltz,” 
was a glowing exhibition of her coloratura 
and found its climax in a triumphant high 
D. Podesti’s conducting was moderately 
successful. 

Massenet’s “Werther” was repeated Fri- 
day evening, November 26, with Geraldine 
Farrar, Edmond Clément, Alma Gluck -and 
Dinh Gilly again in the cast, and Tango 
conducting. 


PASQUALE AMATO’S CAREER 








Metropolitan Opera House Baritone 
Began as a Naval Engineer. 


Pasquale Amato, the Italian baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, who has an- 
nounced his intention of making a series 
of concert appearances in America, began 
his career as a naval engineer. After his 
voice had been discovered he devoted his 
entire time to the study of music under fa- 
mous masters. He made a successful début 
in “Traviata” at the Teatro Bellini, Naples, 
on September 6, 1900. After having ap- 
peared in many opera houses in Italy, Mr. 
Amato made a Gastspiel tour of Germany 
and sang in Munich, Nurnberg, Leipsic, 
Prag, Marienbad, etc. After that he was 
engaged for Covent Garden, London, 
Buenos-Ayres, Rio de Janeiro and Alessan- 
dria (Egypt). He was the leading baritone 
at the Scala, Milan, during the two seasons 
of 1906-7 and 1907-8, where he created the 
role of Goland in “Pelléas and Mélisande” ; 
he was also complimented very highly by 
Puccini on his interpretation of the role of 
Scarpia in “Tosca.” 

Mr. Amato is an excellent musician, his 
répertoire comprising sixty-four operas of 
the old and modern schools. He sings in 
Italian, French and German, and is now 
studying English, in order to interpret 
songs by American composers. 

Mr. Amato made his début at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on November 20, 1908, 
in“ Traviata” and won the immediate favor 
of the public and press. Last Summer he 
sang in four’ concerts at the Kursaal, Os- 
tende, to packed houses, and the Belgian 
critics commented on his exceptionally fine 
baritone voice. He has been re-engaged 
for this fashionable resort for ten concerts 
during next Summer. 





Jeanette Fernandez Busy 
Jeanette Fernandez, coloratura soprano, 
was soloist with the Baptist Temple Choir, 
Brooklyn, Tali Esen Morgan, director, on 
Sunday evening, November 29. Miss Fer- 
nandez, who is having a busy season, will 
sing with the Toledo, O., Mannerchor dur- 
ing the week of December 14, and also will 
be the soprano soloist in Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion” at Wooster, O. During the second 
week in January, Miss Fernandez will have 
two private recitals in Philadelphia, one in 

Atlantic City and one in Jersey City. 





DAVID BELASCO’S 
SDtupbesant Cheatre 
Third Season, 1909-10 


Mir. & firs. David Hannes 
Second Sonata Recital 


for Violin and Piano 


Sunday Evening, December 12th 
at 8.30 


PROGRAM: LOCATELLI, Sonata in F minor, op 
30, No. 2; BEETHOVEN, Sonata in E flat major, op 
12, No.3; DVORAK, Sonatina in G major, op. 100 
HENIUS, Sonata in E major, (Mss.) (First time). 

STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MRS. FRANCES SEAVER 


Tickets 50 cents to $1.25 


On sale at 1 West 34th Street, Room 808 
Telephone, 5340 Murray Hill 


44th Street 
near Broadway 





Direction 


PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
FRANZ X. ARENS, Musical Director 
Four Orchestral Concerts, Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 26, Jan. 14, Feb. 25, March 18, at 8.15 P. M. 
ickets, 15, 25, 35 and 50 cts. 


6 Chamber Concerts, Cooper Union, 8.15P.™ 
Dec. 13, Jan. 24, Feb. 22, March 29 and “April 19, 


Second Chamber Concert, Dec. 13, 8.15 

The Kneisel Quartet Soloist—Stojowiski has aol 
124c. Course ticket, $1.50.. Admits 2 te each concert- 
Mail and "Phone Orders, 32 Union Sq. A. LENALIE,Mer- 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA, WHICH MADE ITS DEBUT FRIDAY 
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THE REVIVED CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA, LEOPOLD STOKOVSKI, CONDUCTOR. 


(See Page 1) 





CINCINNATI CLUBS 
QPEN THE SEASON 


Orpheus and Mozart Concerts This 
and Next Week—News of 
Local Musicians 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 29.—The Orpheus Club, 
under the direction of Edwin W. Glover, 
presents its first concert of the season on 
next Thursday evening, December 2, at 
Memorial Hall. Mrs. Luella Chilson-Ohr- 
man, soprano, will be the soloist, this being 
her first local appearance. In the Klein 
“Christmas Eve” the solos will be sung by 
Hougaard Nielsen and Edwin Christina, 
while Mrs. Ohrman will have the solos in 
the Chopin “Ring Out, Wild Bells.” Willi 
bold Lehmann is the accompanist this sea 
son, 

The first concert of the Mozart Club will 
take place at the Odéon on Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 7. The club has been great- 
ly improved this year, and is now to be 
reckoned among the substantial musical 
bodies of this community. The concert of 
Tuesday night of next week will open its 
fifth season. Conductor Schehl has ar- 
ranged a varied program of male chorus 
numbers, and the soloist will be Mrs. Ora 
Fletcher, lyric soprano. 

[The second concert of the Heermann- 
Adler-Sturm Trio will take place ia Me- 
morial Hall on the evening of December 16. 
Che program on this occasion will present 
the Brahms Trio in B Major, a new sonata 


for ‘cello and piano by Rachmaninoff, and 
Mrs. Ora Fletcher as soloist. 

The youngest of all soloists to appear in 
the chorus and orchestral concerts given by 
the College of Music is Master Willie 
Knox, a promising young violinist, who is 
to play Rode’s “|heme and Variations” at 
the first concert in Music Hall, December 
7. Master Knox has been a student in the 
college for several years, and also had the 
advantage of two years’ study in Europe. 
His teacher at present is Henri Ern. An- 
other young soloist on this program is Viola 
Wolter, a gifted pianist from the class of 
Albino Gorno. Signor Gorno chose Miss 
Wolter to play Pierné’s C Minor Concerto 
for piano and orchestra at the first con- 
cert. This occasion, by the way, will be the 
first time that the work will be heard with 
full orchestra. 

Sidney C. Durst, of the Metropolitan 
College of Music, will give the Cincinnati 
recital of the American Guild of Organists 
series on the new organ at his home, Tues- 
day evening, November 30. 

The Students’ Musical Club met on Fri- 
day afternoon at the home of Mrs. Edward 
E. Davidson, on Stettinius avenue. Mary 
Thornton Hall gave a talk on “Harmonies,” 
illustrated by Mrs. Malcolm E. Dulaney. 

Adolf Hahn, violinist, will be the soloist 
it the first Liederkranz concert under the 
direction of Louis Ehrgott, to be given in 
the Odéon, Thursday, December 2. 

A quartet of Cincinnati musicians, com- 
posed of Mrs. C. S. Bennett, soprano; 
Eleanor Bain, contralto; Hougaard Niel- 
sen, tenor, and Louis Ehrgott, bass, will go 
to Lexington, Ky., on Monday, to present 
Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “The Golden 
Chreshold.” F. E. E. 

After his present American tour Rach- 
maninoff will go to Moscow to appear as 
soloist with the Moscow Symphony Or- 
~hestra. 
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KRAMER LEAVES THE 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


His Resignation as Concertmaster 
Is Quickly and Unexpectedly 
Accepted 


Cuicaco, Nov. 29.—The Record-Herald 
yesterday announced that Leopold Kramer, 
concertmaster of the Thomas Orchestra, 
had tendered his resignation to Director 
Frederick A. Stock. 

The violinist said the resignation was ac- 
cepted before his musical temperament 
could regain its wonted calm, and spoke 
bitterly of what he termed the unfair treat- 
ment accorded him. 

“Owing to the public position I have held 
with the Thomas Orchestra for twelve 
years, I think it is my duty to give a public 
explanation of my resignation,” said Mr. 
Kramer. “The statement that it was given 
on account of ill-health is absolutely un- 
true. Mr. Stock made offensive remarks 
about the leaders of the first violins in con- 
nection with certain newspaper criticisms, 
intimating that the leaders were responsible 
for the faults of other players. 

“This was very unjust, because I always 
play to the best of my ability and cannot be 
held responsible for errors of others. His 
remarks excited me so much that in a mo- 
ment of anger I tendered my resignation. 
Mr. Wessels’s suggestion that I should de- 
fer my resignation until the end of the sea- 
son, coming as it did while I was laboring 
under intense excitement, made me feel 
still worse because it seemed to be an af- 
front to my artistic honor. 

“I did not wish to terminate my connec- 
tion with the orchestra unless I was forced 
to do so in the way I was attacked. Hav- 
ing received an acceptance of my resigna- 
tion from Mr. Wessels the same day with- 
out having obtained an opportunity to ex- 
plain the situation to the board of the or- 
chestral association, I went to see Bryan 
Lathrop, who, with all kindness, promised 
to see the misunderstanding smoothed over. 

‘But Mr. Lathrop’s efforts as president 
of the orchestral association were fruitless 
with Mr. Stock, who insisted that my res 
ignation be accepted. I never expected such 
unfair treatment, as I have always given 
my best services and all my enthusiasm to 
the orchestra, which I love with all my 


heart, and | have helped Mr. Stock so much 
to his success. It is the players who make 
the music for the applause of which the 
conductor is bowing his thanks to the audi- 
ence. 

“I know better how to play the violin 
than Mr. Stock, this having been fully ap- 
preciated by the greatest authority we had 
in this country, the late Theodore Thomas. 
But there is a great difference between 
Thomas and Stock, and conditions in the 
orchestra have changed greatly since Mr. 
Thomas’s death. The orchestra will go 
along without Kramer or anybody who has 
the moral courage to resent unfair treat- 
ment, but possibly it may go along some 
time with another conductor who will prove 
to be better and more just than the present 
one. 

“I wish to stay here and will devote my 
life to art, as before. I place the whole 
matter before a fair-minded public. What- 
ever may be said to the contrary by any 
one, I feel that I have not been treated 
fairly.” 





Werrenrath to Wed Monday 


Invitations are out for the wedding next 
Monday afternoon of Reinald Werrenrath, 
the concert baritone, to Ada Maria Peter- 
son. The ceremony will take place in the 
chapel of the New York University, Uni- 
versity Heights. 





Wassily Safonoff is one of the “guest” 
conductors engaged by the sloscow Sym- 
phony Orchestra this season. 





Gustav Mahler is to direct a concert in 
Rome after the close of his New York 
season. 
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NEW PHOTOGRAPHS OF MME. SEMBRICH, SHOWING HER AS A NATURE ENTHUSIAST 























The Singer and Her Guide on a Moun- 
tain-Climbing Expedition 





Second Public Performance for G. W. 
Chadwick’s “Noel” 


The Mount Vernon Musical Society, of 
one hundred voices, Alfred Hallam, di- 
rector, opens its fifteenth season with its 
first subscription concert on Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 14. The work to be ren- 
dered is the “Noel” of George W. Chad- 
wick, a Christmas pastorale written espe- 
cially for the Norfolk Festival. This will 
be its second public performance. A num- 
ber of miscellaneous Christmas composi- 
tions will complete the program. The solo- 
ists will be Elizabeth Dodge, soprano; 
Florence L. Fiske, contralto; Edward Bar- 
row, tenor, and Bertram Schwahn, bari- 
tone. F. G. Shattuck will be the pianist 
and Dr. Percy J. Starnes, organist of All 
Saints’ Cathedral, Albany, will preside at 
the organ. 





“Elijah” Sung in Kenosha 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 29.—Mendels- 
sohn’s great oratorio, “Elijah,” was pre- 
sented by the Kenosha Choral Society at 
the Auditorium, Kenosha, Wis., on Thanks- 
giving night, November 25, before one of 
the largest audiences ever assembled in that 
city. The chorus, composed of members of 
all Kenosha church choirs, singing societies 
and vocal students, to the number of 150, 
was assisted by Bach’s Orchestra of Mil- 
waukee, with twenty-six instruments and a 
notable quartet of soloists, Gustav Holm- 
quist, of Chicago, as Elijah; Mme. Tewks- 
bury, soprano; Elaine de Sellem, contralto, 
and Garnett Hedge, tenor. M. N. S. 





Washington Saengerbund’s First Concert 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Nov. 29.—The first 
public concert of the season of the Wash- 
ington Saengerbund was given last night at 
the National Theater before a numerous 
and well-disposed audience. The soloists 
were Mme. Isabelle Bouton, mezzo-soprano, 
and Leo Schulz, violoncello, both of New 
York. The society was also assisted by the 
United States Marine Band Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Henry Xander, musical director 
of the Saengerbund. The whole concert 
was thoroughly artistic. W. H. 


More Women Composers Than Men 


Lovers of “In a Persian Garden” and 
other song cycles will have an opportunity 
to welcome their composer, Liza Lehmann, 
whose presence will once more raise the 
question, “Can women compose?” They are 
trying hard enough, beyond all doubt; in- 
deed, the publishers say there are now 
more women who compose than men.—H. 
T. Finck in The Independent. 





A Moment’s Rest to Enjoy the Scenery 














Mme. Sembrich’s Picturesque Villa on Lake Geneva’s Shores 





Dances into Baltimore’s Favor 
Battimore, Nov. 29.—Isidora Duncan 
danced herself into the favor of an enthusi- 
astic audience at the Lyric Wednesday 
evening, with the excellent accompaniment 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, un- 


der Walter wamrosch. A delightful or- 
chestral number was the overture “A Greet- 
ing to Iphigenia in Aulis.” “The Dance of 
the Blessed Spirits,” from Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus,” was charmingly played and danced. 


W. J. R. 














The Kind of Exercise That Stores Up 
Energy for a Season’s Work 








Singers Arrive from Europe 


Lena Cimaschi, mezzo-soprano, arrived 
in New York November 24, aboard the 
Koenig Albert, of the North German Lloyd 
Line. She is engaged for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and has been singing lately 
in Milan. Etta Wilkens, of New York, who 
has been studying singing in France for two 
years, returned the same day aboard the 
Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm, of the North 
German Lloyd Line. She will make a tour 
of the Eastern States. Another passenger 
was Camillo Sacchetto, a tenor, of Munich. 
He intends making a tour through the 
United States and Brazil before returning 
to Europe. 





Baltimore Club’s Excellent Recital 


3ALTIMORE, Nov. 29.—The Haydn Club 
gave a very fine recital at No. 900 Madison 
avenue Saturday evening, under the direc- 
tion of F. H. Pluemacher. Among the 
many pleasing numbers was Von Suppé’s 
Overture to “Poet and Peasant.” Mrs. Dr. 
S. Butler Grimes, soprano, sang beautifully 
the Page Song from Meyerbeer’s “Hugue- 
nots” and Nevin’s “Doris,” with ’cello and 
flute obbligatos, Colonel J. L. Wickes, ’cello, 
and Dr. S. KB. Grimes, flute. Edward Har- 
grave, pianist, played Mendelssohn’s Noc- 
turne from “Summer Night’s Dream” ex- 
cellently. Director Pluemacher displayed 
his ability as a leader, having the musicians 
under entire control at alltimes. W.J.R. 





Opera Company Disbanded 

Mempnis, Nov. 29.—Members of the In- 
ternational Grand Opera Company, includ- 
ing French, Italian and South American 
principals and chorus, found themselves 
confronted with attachment proceedings 
yesterday, instituted by the Iron Mountain 
Railroad on scenery and other effects for 
an amount alleged to be due for transport 
ing the sengbirds from Little Rock to 
Memphis. Signor Plotin, manager of the 
company, decided to close the season at 
once. A musical library valued at $1,000 
was seized pending settlement. Many of 
the company left for New York last night. 
Others remained here. 


Peabody Student’s Recital 

BALTIMorE, Nov. 29.—A recital was given 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
Wednesday afternoon by students of Em 
manuel Wad anu J. C. Van Hulsteyn. The 
participants in piano were Marie Westcott, 
Lina De Rosset, Mary Ware, Louise Marsh, 
Florence Hart and Josephine Williams. 
The selections were from. Paderewski, 
Schutt, Godard, Chopin, Lachmund, Mo 
zart and Liszt. Jeno Sevely played Max 
Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G Minor, first 
and second movements. 








“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so otrgna and so 
decisive was it.’’-—(London Daily Tele- 


graph.) 


“Seldom indeed do we find a planist In 
whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”’—(London 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Her playing Is refined, and she Is 
plainiy a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.”—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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Dear \usicaL AMERICA: 

Would you believe it, Caruso is tired of 
his voice, just as Cavalieri is tired of her 
beauty! The most envied tenor in the 
world has found his voice a task-miaster. 
It makes him work all the time, as he 
says, when he would very much prefer to 
take life more easily. That is his verdict 
at the end of twenty-six years of success, 
and I presume that the fierce glare of 
publicity, which beats on such a man all 
the time, and which causes his slightest 
movement to be chronicled, also becomes 
very much of a bore when you have to 
submit to it day after day, year in and 
year out. 

As for Cavalieri, hers is an entirely dif- 
ferent case. She wants to be known as 
an artiste of the first rank, instead of 
which the papers are always talking about 
her beauty and publishing her pictures in 
all possible and impossible attitudes, till 
she wishes she had a good deal less beauty 
and more recognition of her musical and 
dramatic powers. 

The underlying motif in Cavalieri’s life 
is an ambition, backed by a most tre- 
mendous will power. Here is a woman 
whose voice has little warmth; whose dra- 
matic abilities are confined to great earnest 
ness, directed by superior intelligence, 
crazy to obtain recognition with the great 
singers of the world and disgusted because 
she does not receive it, though it is the 
opinion of all those who have heard her 
in “Herodiade” this season that she has 
greatly improved in her singing and in her 
acting. 

But she will always remain more or less 
what the French call a “success de curios- 
ité.” 

However, Caruso and Cavalieri are not 
the only two by any’ means who have 
got the “tired feeling.” Paderewski lon: 
ago ceased to take any interest in his piano 
playing, being ambitious to be recognized 
as a composer, and the same may be said 
of d’Albert. In past times we have the 
great Swedish singer, Jenny Lind, givine 
up the operatic stage in the height of her 
success to take up concert work and ora- 
torio. We also have Rubinstein giving up 
public appearances to devote himself to 
composition, as did Liszt. 

Curious, isn’t it, to know these things of 
artists who have been held up as models for 
all aspirants for fame, to hear them ad 
mit that the drudgery of their lives has 
become distasteful to them and that they 
longed for freedom and to get away from 
the public. 

In one regard the strain on the artist, 
whether singer or player, is much greater 
than it used to be. In the olden days the 
singers sang in operas the composers ot 
which had some regard for as well as 
knowledge of the human voice. Jo-day 
we have composers who put a strain on 
the human voice which is wholly unnatural 

Then, again, with the public craze for 
opera, a singer is called upon to do double 
the work he had to do before, and that 
includes having to sing against an orches 
tra which is double or three times the 
size of what it used to be. 

Patti always ascribed the fact that she 
maintained her powers to a good old age 
to two things: First, the resolution that 
she carried through of never singing more 
than two or three times a week, at most, 
and next, a very moderate way of living 


In our day, a man has got to be almost an 
athlete, as well as a tenor, for here we 
have Riccardo Martin singing recently 
three times in four days, besides rehearsals 
and studying réles. It is almost more than 
flesh and blood can stand. 

Martin, by the bye, has taken a big jump 
ahead this season. He is losing much of 
the stiffness that used to characterize his 
action, he is singing better, with more verve, 
and has unquestionably won the favor of 
the New York public. His success was 
commemorated not long ago by the gift 
by his native State, Kentucky, of a silver 
loving cup, inscribed to “Kentucky’s great- 
est singer.” 

* * * 

I was somewhat surprised that the pub- 
lic did not respond more cordially to Oscar 
Hammerstein’s effort to give a season of 
opera bouffe, and revive the old successes, 
“La Fille de Madame Angot,” “La Mas- 
cotte” and “Les Cloches de Corneville.” 

As he says himself, he finds that the 
public will have to be educated all over 
again to this kind of opera. I wonder, 
however, whether Mr. Hammerstein realizes 
that the way he is giving these old operas 
differs radically from the way they were 
given when they made their first success 
here? 

As Hammerstein produces them, they are 
given, undoubtedly, with a great deal of 
charm, the scenery and stage appointments 
are adequate, but they have been made— 
shall I call it “respectable”? When Aimée 
came here she carried “La Fille de Madame 


Angot,” with a company, through on a 
broader plane. She brought out all the 
double meanings. Old-timers, can recall 


that the big event of the opera was a “can- 
can” danced by the principals, which 
always brought down the house, and had 
to be repeated two or three times. In other 
words, the broad comedy element, when 
these works were first givn, was made para- 
mount. To-day it is subordinated, or almost 
eliminated. 

However, if Mr. Hammerstein succeeds 
in making this venture successful, he will 
deserve still more of the good will which 
has already been shown him by the public. 

x *« x 

Carl Jorn, the tenor, has a clever press 
agent, who put into his mouth some very 
enthusiastic comments on the American 
girl. It reminds me a good deal of the 
literary gents who, in former years, used 
to travel through America in a Pullman 
car, and then write a book on “America 
and the Americans.” 

However, whether Carl Jorn or his press 
agent gave the recipe for the compounding 
of the American girl, it is clever enough 
for me to quote. Here is the recipe: 

A dash of French chic. 

A drop of Italian blood. 

A modicum of Russian imperiousness. 

A portion of German thrift. 

A seasoning of English reserve. 

And a bit of Semitic languor. Sprinkled 
with tact, and there you have the American 
girl—the woman without peer—the woman 
that took a dozen or more nations in the 
making. 

* * * 

Now we know why Dalmores, the tenor, 
went through a course of physical culture 
last Summer. It was to enable him to 
pick up Mary Garden, in the first act of 
“Sapho,” and carry her up two flights 
of stairs. This he did with such ease and 
grace that they disappeared from sight be- 
fore the audience had quite caught on to 
what had happened. 

\n inquiring correspondent, interested in 
this feat, wants to know what Mary Garden 


weighs. All I can say is that she is worth 
her weight in gold! 
+ * 
Paderewski's symphony has had another 


performance! Performances of this sym- 
phony, if not in quality, at least in their 
infrequency, remind one of angels’ visits. 
One would almost imagine the symphony 
had been written by an American, so difh- 
cult is it to get a performance of it. 

[he “Gossiper” of the New York Eve- 
ning Post says that some liked it at the 
end of the performance and some did not, 
but that it was pronounced a “glorious fail- 
ure” even by those who did not approve 
of it 

[he feature which most greatly interested 
the critics seems to have been Mr. Paderew- 
ski’s invention, the tonitruone. This in- 
strument is alleged to represent the sound 
of distant thunder, but the critics seem to 


find almost all other imaginable sounds in 
it except that. It was called everything 
from a “ferocious instrument” to a “weird 
appliance.” One of the critics thought— 
and I am somewhat inclined to agree with 
him—that the instrument produces an ef- 
fect more like the ordinary side drum than 
thunder. “Somewhat suggestive of a vi- 
brating tea tray” is the impression of an- 
other. 

Upon one of the critics, however, the Muse 
descended, and he was inspired to a master- 
piece of genius and imagination. Never 
again can any man hope to describe any- 
thing with a more accurately suggestive 
and keenly imaginative phrase. He declares 
that the tonitruone suggested “the scamper- 
ing of gigantic beetles over a sea of paper.” 
The appropriateness of this simile may not 
at first be apparent, but no one who has 
observed an ordinary-sized beetle meeting 
with difficulties in attempting to cross a 
sheet of paper, who has also observed the 
resulting sound, and who at the same time 
is gifted with a sufficient imagination, will 
fail to recognize the genius of the man 
who has characterized once for all the tone 
quality of the tonitruone. 

* *« x 

The Post “Gossiper” tells also of an Eng- 
lish newspaper which recently described the 
performance of a certain choir as “too 
blue.” The musical critic of the London 
Musical News caught up this suggestion 
at once and in true English journalistic 
fashion ran the theme through all its paces. 
He sees the possibility of such a thing as 
I was recently advocating myself—a new 
and fresher mode of musical criticism. The 
Musical News critic suggests such possible 
phrases for the future as these: “A wee bit 
of scarlet at the fortissimo would have 
brightened up the virtuosity’; “We were 
particularly pleased with the fine indigo of 
the first bases,” and “Yellow voices are out 
of fashion now; we advise delicate mother- 
of-pearl tints for the Winter months.” 

The critic works the theme to death, 
very much as Beethoven does the theme in 
the last movement of the “Moonlight” So- 
nata, though with somewhat less genius. 
It would seem as if he thought that in 
this theme he had landed upon something 
new. He need not go back very far, however, 
to find it treated in the finest vein of humor 
by our old friend Murger, who makes his 
musician, in “La Vie de Bohéme” labor 
through a dozen chapters upon his “sym- 
phony on the influence of blue in art.” 
It is very likely that this is the original 
from which the newspaper cited by the 
News critic took its cue. 

When will some genius straighten out 
this matter of music and color? 

a + + 

What is this we hear about no one’s 
being able to find out Debussy’s real name? 
I never knew before that there was any 
mystery about it, although Debussy has 


the reputation of being somewhat of a 
recluse and of taking pleasure in wearing 
a veil of mystery. Can it be possible that 
Debussy regarded “Pelleas” as such a 
crime, or at least as such a wild venture, 
that he found it necessary to assume an 
alias under cover of which to perpetrate it? 
Has this perhaps brought him to the posi- 
tion of Columbus, who set out to reach 
the Indies by a new route, and who in the 
attempt discovered a new world? It is 
not often that a man finds his alias his 
best character after all. 

Perhaps Debussy is another William 
Sharp—Fiona MacLeod combination, and 
the music which we know as Debussy’s 
represents only one facet of a many-sided 
creative nature. Perhaps the future will 
evolve a great Baconian cipher about him, 
and prove that he wrote all the music 
dramas of Wagner, the symphonies of 
Brahms, and the tone-poems of Richard 
Strauss. 

* * x 

The wild West would seem to need still 
the services of the musical missionary— 
even a West so little remote as Chicago. 
One of the world’s greatest pianists of 
the fair sex told a friend of mine recently 
of several of her experiences in that re- 
gion. 

A certain lawyer said to her that he 
considered Paderewski the greatest artist 
in the world. 

“Is it sor’ she said. “I wish you would 
tell me just why it is’ that you regard 
him as so very great.” 

With absolute seriousness the lawyer re- 
plied: 

“I believe that a man who can sit there 
and play as he does, and count up the house 
at the same time, is the greatest artist of 
the world.” 

A genius at character reading could have 
discovered no facetiousness in the remark. 
The lawyer was apparently in dead earnest. 

The same lady tells of an experience 
which Ernesto Consolo, when he lived in 
Chicago, had with one of his pupils. He 
noticed that the young lady seemed to have 
made no progress since her previous les- 
son, and remarked that she did not seem 
to have practised much in the interim. See- 
ing no evidence of any gain in any part 
of her lesson, he asked: 

“How much have you 
last lesson ?” 

“I never practise between lessons,” inno- 
cently replied the young lady. 

“Why, how is that?” said Consolo. 

“IT have no piano,” said the girl. 

“No piano!” exclaimed the teacher. 

“No,” the girl said. “Papa says that 
when I get so that I can play real well, 
he will buy me one.” 

Hoping you are the same, as our friend, 
Hashimura Togo says, I am 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


practised since 
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“PARSIFAL” NOBLY 
SUNG AT REVIVAL 


Holiday Performance at Metropoli- 
tan Feature of Week Mainly 
Devoted to Wagner 


Wagner operas reigned supreme in the 
week at the Metropolitan Opera House 
which ended Tuesday. They included a 
Thanksgiving Day matinée of “Parsifal,” a 
Saturday matinée of “Tristan und Isolde” 
and a repetition of “Lohengrin” on Mon- 
day night. 

The holiday performance of “Parsifal” 
partook of the festival character which the 
Metropolitan authorities have reserved for 
this opera, restricting its production to the 


three or four occasions during the season 
deemed especially suitable for its contem- 
plation. It was a noble and eloquent inter- 
pretation that was given it, pictorially and 
poetically beautiful, impressively observant 
of the spirit of the drama and profoundly 
reverent of its music. Careful study to per- 
fect every detail was always apparent, and 
the sum total of effect, both in the intelli- 
gent singing and the able work of the or- 
chestra, was an artistic achievement com- 
manding highest praise. 

To Alfred Hertz, who conducted, should 
go much of the credit for the general suc- 
cess. It was the fiftieth time he had directed 
the opera, and his reading of the score was, 
if possible, more earnest, reverent and loft- 
ily artistic than it had ever been before. 

Mme. Fremstad’s subtle and powerfully 
dramatic impersonation of Kundry was 
witnessed again with the singer at her best, 
in a role in which she reaches the pinnacle 
of her art. There was a new Amfortas— 
Clarence Whitehill, who thus made his dé- 
but in the réle at the Manhattan. His work 
displayed spiritual significance, and his voice 
was a smooth, round baritone, employed 
with marked intelligence. Carl Burrian lent 
dignity and vocal sincerity to the role of 
Parsifal, and Robert Blass was an. efficient 
Gurnemang. Otto Gorlitz’s dramatically vig- 
orous Klingsor and Herbert Witherspoon’s 
Titurel added to the value of the perform- 
ance. 

The season’s first production of “Tristan 
und Isolde” on Saturday was one upon 
which the audience may well have congratu- 
lated itself. It was dominated by Mr. Tos- 
canini, whose reading of the musical text 
was accomplished in the most exalted spirit 
and with superb power. Seldom have the 
beauties of Wagner’s wenderful score stood 
out more potently than they did under Mr. 
Toscanini’s treatment. Seldom has a con- 
ductor. elicited greater emotional fervor 
from the orchestration or commanded more 
richness and beauty of tone. Seldom has a 
reading more strikingly elucidated the ac- 
tion of the drama. In the climaxes espe- 
cially Mr. Toscanini was magnificent. 

Mme. Gadski has never sung /solde bet- 
ter than she did in this performance, with 
more feeling or artistic finish. Carl Bur- 
rian also contributed his best work as 
Tristan, rising so far above the level of his 
work in prévious seasons as to surprise his 
hearers. Equally excellent was Pasquale 
Amato, who appeared as Kurwenal for the 
first time in New York, and revealed an 
admirable conception of the part. The 
splendid qualities of his voice were already 
well. known, but the performance gave em- 
phasis to his versatility. Robert Blass was 
a competent King Mark, and Mme. Homer 
an unusually good Brangaine. The produc- 
tion was given the benefit of fresh scenery. 

Jane Noria made her metropolitan début 
Wednesday evening, November 24, when 
the double bill of “Pagliacci” and “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” was presented. She was the 
Neddag in “Pagliacci,” and acquitted herself 
a thorough artist vocally and an excellent 
actress. Her voice is a soprano of exceed- 
ingly agreeable quality. Caruso, as the 
Canio, provoked unlimited enthusiasm, and 
Scotti and Dinh Gilly were also in the not- 
able cast. 

Emmy Destinn repeated her familiar and 
artistic Santuzza in “Cavalleria,” in which 
Riccardo Martin was an excellent and vo- 
cally distinguished Turridu. Gilly was the 
Alfio and Florence Wickham an ineffective 
Lola. 

In the Saturday evening performance of 
“La Traviata,” Berenice di Pasquali was 
the Violetta. She aroused her audience’s 
enthusiasm by her fine qualities of voice, 
and stirred them to sympathetic emotion by 
the pathos of her dramatic interpretation of 
the role. Campanari invested Germont with 
dignity and employed his rich baritone in 
a musicianly manner. Caruso was at his 
splendid best as Alfredo. The size of the 
audience seemed to indicate that repetitions 
of “Traviata” are becoming too frequent. 

“Trovatore,” with Gadski as Leonora, 





was presented Thanksgiving night for the 
first time of the season at the Metropolitan. 
Gadski sang with feeling and beauty of 
tone. Riccardo Martin made his third ap- 
pearance in four days, but was nevertheless 
in fine vocal condition, singing with fervor 
and confidence. Every appearance of this 
young tenor increases admiration of his 
gifts and his art. Mme. Homer’s Azucena 
and Mr. Amato’s admirable singing of the 
Count di Luna, in which his wealth of tone 
earned. him plenteous applause, furnished 
other pleasant features of the performance. 
Mr. Tango conducted. 

Gadski was again the Elsa in “Lohen- 
grin” Monday night, instead of Fremstad. 
Leo Slézak reappeared in “Otello” Friday 
evening, November 26. 


BROOKLYN SINGERS IN 
A MATINEE MUSICALE 








Pupils of M. Louise Mundell Give At- 
tractive Program Before Large Audi- 
ence in Teacher’s Studio. 














—Photo by E. F. Foley 


Marguerite Lane, a Talented Pupil of M. 
Louise Mundell 


The vocal pupils of M. Louise Mundell, 
of Brooklyn, gave a matinée musicale in the 
latter’s studios, No. 276 McDonough street, 
on Wednesday afternoon, November 24. 
They were assisted by Lotta Davidson, vio- 
linist, an artist pupil of Carl Venth, and 
Wilhelmina Muller, accompanist. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

“Drink to Me Only,” old English; “A Little 

Windin Road,” Ronald; “Apple Blossoms,” 
Clou h-Lighter; “The Birth of Morn,” Leoni; 
“Fulfillment,” MacDermid; “In My Garden,” Lid- 
die; “Like the Rosebud,” LaForge; “Ouvre tes 
yeux Bleus,” Massenet; “How lene Times Do 
I Love Thee,” Manney; “Andante,” Venth; “In 
une,” Lambert; “The Wind,’ Spross; “The 
‘lower Rain,’ Schneider; Requiem, Homer; “A 
Bowl of Roses,” Clarke; “Love Me If I Live,” 
Foote; “Bitte,” Bohm; “La Chanson des Bai- 
sers,””’ Bemberg; “Butterfly,”’ Noel; Humoresque, 
Dvérak; Gavotte, Gossec; Autumn, Salter; “The 
Years at the Spring,” Beach; ‘‘Recompense,” 
Hammond; “The Nightingale’s Trill,” Ganz. 

The program was exceptionally well ren- 
dered and gave much evidence of the care- 
ful training by Miss Mundell. The several 
pupils displayed voices of good quality and 
sang with fine tone and an excellent sense 
of interpretation. 

Special mention must be made of the 
singing of Marguerite Lane, whose attrac- 
tive personality and musicianly singing won 
the instant approval of the large audience. 
Though one of the youngest pupils of Miss 
Mundell, Miss Lane gives promise of be- 
coming a singer of attainments. 

Two of the more experienced pupils of 
Miss Mundell—Elizabeth Cozine and Juli- 
ette Selleck—displayed commendable ac- 
complishments. Mrs. Cozine has a colora- 
tura soprano of much flexibility and clear- 
ness, which she uses with ease. Her sing- 
ing is most brilliant and effective. Mrs. 
Selleck is a dramatic soprano, and already 
has a reputation as a singer of oratorio. 
She sang with authority and proved herself 
a finished artist. 

Lotta Davidson, violinist, possesses a 
mellow and sympathetic tone, and on this 
occasion upheld the excellent reputation 
which she has in Brooklyn. Miss Muller, as 
accompanist, furnished discriminating sup- 
port to the various singers. The others who 
participated were Anna E. Given, Ruth S. 
Hoogland, Harriet B. Hutchinson, Mrs. 
Louis Von Sickle, Lucille D. Gaunt, A. 
Claire Lampman, Sophie Beaudel and Mrs. 
G. A. Robertson. The opening and closing 
numbers were well sung by an unaccom- 
panied quartet of women’s voices. 





_ Gertrude Peppercorn, the English pian- 
ist, is meeting with great success on her 
tour of Holland. ’ 


CAVALIERI GAY IN 
ROLE OF “CARMEN” 


Invests Bizet’s Gypsy with More 
Personal Charm than Depth © 
of Passion 


Lina Cavalieri achieved her long-cher- 
ished ambition on Thanksgiving night, 
November 25, at the Manhattan Opera 
House, when she sang Carmen for the first 
time in her career. There seems to be 
some strong allurement for prima donnas 
in this réle, for most of them are like the 
boy in the bathtub reaching for the cake of 


soap. They won’t be happy until they get 
it in their répertoire. Whether it will rank 
among the strongest of the Cavalieri rdles 
is a matter for grave doubt, but neverthe- 
less her performance of it possesses many 
superficial attractions at least. It is not a 
subtly seductive and heartlessly wicked 
Carmen that she suggests, but a beautiful 
romping girl out for a lark. There were 
sauciness and coquetry in her impersona- 
tion, but no hint of the cigarette girl’s fierce 
tropical pasSions and elemental love and 
hate. There was more of naughtiness than 
deviltry in it; too much of the lady and 
too little of the animal. 

But of pretty graces in the enactment 
there were not a few, and Cavalieri’s 
flower-like face and winning. personality 
make her appearance a pleasure in any 
role. She danced beautifully and awoke 
storms of applause by her terpischorean 
efforts in the second act. In fact, the audi- 
ence was most cordial to her throughout the 
evening. She did not sing so well as she 
does in “Herodiade.” Much of the music 
allotted to the Bizet heroine is too low for 
her voice, and she was not in her best 
voice, even in the upper register. 

Miss Cavalieri was assisted by Lalla 
Miranda as Micaela, Mr. Zenatello as Don 
José and Mr. Dufranne as Escamillo, the 
latter excelling both vocally and dramati- 
cally and singing the Toreador song with 
splendid spirit. Mr. Zenatello did not 
quite do himself justice, and Miss Miranda 
was a tame Micaela. Alice Gentle and 
Mile. Taty-Lango, as the two lady smug- 
glers, and Messrs. Nicolay and Leroux, 
as their companions, proved acceptable. 
Mr. de la Fuente conducted. 

“Herodiade,” with Cavalieri, was re- 
peated Wednesday night, November 24. 
The bill at the Saturday matinee and again 
Monday night was “Sapho,” with Mary 
Garden again in the title rdle. A review of 
the extraordinary performance of Carmen 
Melis on Tuesday night, November 26, is 
contained elsewhere in this issue of Musi- 
cAL AMERICA. Opera bouffe Saturday and 
Tuesday night filled the remaining dates at 
the Manhattan of the week ending Tues- 
day, November 30. 


HUTCHESON LECTURES ON 
STRAUSS’S “ ELEKTRA” 


Interesting Discussion on New Opera 
Holds Baltimore Audience 











Spellbound 
Ba.timore, Nov. 30.—‘“Success extraor- 
dinary” filled the atmosphere at Ernest 


Hutcheson’s reading of “Elektra” at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music yesterday 
afternoon. For two hours the audience sat 
spellbound as he described the various 
characters of the opera. Mr. Hutcheson 
sketched the work accomplished by Strauss, 
denying that the composition was affected 
in any way, for the study of his work 
showed progress, and progress and affecta 
tion are never allied. 

He illustrated the different motives at 
the piano, and his playing of numerous 
scenes was a most marve ous feat, for only 
a pianist of his high technical attainments 
could have ever performed this work. -At 
the end the enthusiasm of the audience 
knew no bounds, and Mr. Hutcheson was 


again and again forced to reappear upon’ 


the stage. 


TECKTONIUS AS TEACHER 








Young Concert Pianist Has Large Class 
of Pupils in New York 


Leo Tecktonius, the successful young 
pianist who is now beginning his third 
season in New York as a concert pianist, 
is giving much of his time to instruc- 
tion this year. Many pupils from the Mid- 
dle West have come to New York to 
work under Mr. Tecktonius’s direction. 
His classes represent also pupils from a 
number of Eastern cities. Mr. Tecktonius 
is particularly well equipped for instruc- 


tion,’ as“he is a versatile artist and one 


who. has.assimiiated all schools. While he 


is noted especially for his effective inter-, 
pretations of the classic and romantic 
schools, he has revealed a genuine interest 
in the study of modern compositions. 

On December 8 he is to give a joint 
recital at Patchogue, Long Island, with 
Hugh Allen, baritone, and his annual re- 
cital at the Plaza will take place during 
March. It is likely, also, that he will give 
two Mendelssohn Hall recitals this season. 
Mr. Tecktonius’s New York studio is at 
No. 434 Fifth avenue. 


WOMEN MAIN SUPPORT 
OF MONTREAL ORCHESTRA 


Barely Twenty Men in Audience at Sym- 
phony Concert.—Ovide Musin 
Applauded as Soloist 


MontTREAL, Dec. 1.—Women are the only 
music-lovers who listen to symphonies in 
the city of Montieal. That was shown 
more emphatically than ever on Friday, 
when the Symphony Orchestra, under the 
leadership of J. J. Goulet, gave the first 
of its season of eight concerts at His 
Majesty’s Theater. The theater was 
crowded with women from orchestra rail 
to top balcony; but if there were as many 
as a score of men there, besides the ushers, 
their presence was not apparent. 

This fact probably may have something to 
do with a certain lack of red blood about 
the work of the orchestra, which, emi- 
nently smooth and graceful when the ma- 
terial was not too exacting, was as usual 
rather at sea when there was a call for 
vitality. The feminist tendency in the audi- 
ence is due to the fact that the orchestra 
never performs in the evening, its members 
being all engaged in various theater orches- 
tra-pits. Also there are few men in Mon- 
treal with sufficient leisure to go to concerts 
on Friday afternoon. 

Ovide Musin was the soloist, and made 
a pronounced hit with his Deuxieme Ca- 
price for violin and orchestra. In the Bee- 
thoven Concerto his coarseness of tone 
marred an otherwise powerful rendering. 
Mr. Goulet was presented with a handsome 
portrait of himself on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, amid tremendous 
clapping of gloved hands. 

Future soloists for the orchestra are 
Kreisler, Edith Miller (the Canadian con- 
tralto long settled in London, England), 
and Emiliano Rénaud, the French-Canadian 
pianist, now on the staff of the Indianapolis 
Conservatory. 

The orchestra is perceptibly stronger than 
in recent years. The addition of two new 
horns, one a first-rate player, and a bas- 
soon, and a firmer relation among the first 
violins, gave promise of good work when 
the men get better into harness. 


ERIE CHOIR HEARD IN 
THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL 


Vernon Carey, New Director of Central 
Church Choir, Delights Audience by 
Masterful Work 


Erik, Pa., Nov. 29.—The most important 
musical event in this city of late was the 
Thanksgiving festival program rendered by 
the Central Church Choir on the afternoon 
and evening of November 25. The occasion 
was awaited with special interest, as it 
marked the first public appearance of the 
choir under the new director, Vernon T. 
Carey, who delighted the large audience 
with his masterful conducting of the choir 
of fifty voices. 

The assisting soloists, Bertha A. Carey, 
contralto, and Estelle Carey, soprano, from 
Hamilton, Ont., who recently returned from 
study in Italy, beautifully sustained the 
reputation preceding them, with a charm- 
ing rendering of their respective numbers. 
Charles Nelson, the regular church organ- 
ist, also contributed largely to the success 
of the event. 

On November 22 the students of the 
Cecilian studio of Villa Maria Academy, 
of Erie, entertained a large and enthu- 
siastic audience in the academy auditorium, 
where the first recital of the season was 
given in honor of St. Cecilia. 

Mrs. Gertrude Sechrist-Reincke, now di 
rector of St. Peter’s Cathedral Choir, ap 
peared as soloist with the Erie Concert 
Band, November 20, singing Nevin’s “Be- 
fore the Daybreak,” and displaying her rich 
contralto in a manner which provoked 
well-merited applause and elicited two en- 
cores. James D. Cavanaugh was flute solo- 
ist on the same occasion. E. M. 

















Campanari at Metropolitan 

Giuseppe Campanari is meeting with dis- 
tinguished succass in this his sixteenth 
season as leading baritone at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. His present en- 
gagement there is for the next two seasons. 
Mr. Campanari will continue to devote 
part of his time to the teaching of a limited 
number of pupils. 
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NOTED PAINTER IS 
CONSTANTINO'S GUEST 


Franc Villar on His First Visit to 
America—Making Sketches 
of Spanish Tenor 


Boston, Nov. 29.—MusicaL AMERICA’S 
representative spent a pleasant Sunday 
morning with Constantino, of the Boston 
Opera House, and Franc Villar, the artist 
who is enjoying his first visit to America 
as the guest of the distinguished tenor. 
Constantino was dressed in the costume he 
wears as Enzo in the first two acts of “Gio- 





Constantino speaks more English than 
he did when he was list in Boston, and 
converses easily and freely. He likes the 
new opera house here, and is greatly pleased 
with the appointments. It is an interesting 
fact that it was in “Giaconda” that he made 
his début. This occurred in Madrid twelve 
years ago. 

The part of Enzo is a favorite with Con- 
stantino. 

Mancinelli is now at work on a tenor 
opera, and the part will be created by Con- 
stantino probably next season. 

No artist could be more fastidious re- 
garding costumes than is Constantino. For 
his Boston season he has brought with him 
three immense trunks filled with absolutely 
new costumes which were made especially 
for him in Paris. These are of the finest 
materials and bear evidences of the most 
careful handwork in making. 

One of the finest suites in the Hotel 





On the Way from Buenos Ayres to Paris. 


conda,” for the benefit of Mr. Villar, who 
was making a special sketch for use in 
MusIcaL AMERICA. 

Between sips from a tall glass of milk 
and soda and an occasional “‘magnifique,” 


expressive of his approval of the progress 
Mr. Villar was making with the pastel, 
Constantino talked interestingly of his re- 
cent successful appearances at the Teatro 
Colon, at Buenos Ayres, where he sang 
thirty-five times and appeared in two new 
operas—“Aurora” and “Eidelberga mia.” 

The accompanying picture is a reproduc- 
tion of a snapshot taken on board ship en 
route from Buenos Ayres to Paris, about a 
month ago. Villar is seen seated on the 
left, and is in the act of making a sketch 
of Mancinelli, who conducted the opera 
at Buenos Ayres, Mancinelli is seated at 
the right, and in the center, standing, is 
Constantino. 

The friendship between Constantino and 
Villar dates back fifteen years, when they 
met in Buenos Ayres, and were afterward 
close friends in Italy, when Villar was 
studying art in Rome and Constantino was 
also busily at work in Milan. A handsome 
oil painting of Constantino in the costume 
of the first act in “Ernani” was recently 
completed by Villar, and has been accepted 
for exhibition in the Salon in Paris next 
season. The portrait is a most artistic work 
and has been commented upon favorably by 
Parisian art critics who have seen it. 

Villar has made portraits of all the pres- 
dents of Argentine Republic, as well as the 
first bishop and other church and civic dig- 
nitaries. It is not unlikely that he will do 
some painting of prominent Boston people 
during his stay here. 


Franc Villar, the 


From the Left: 
Artist, Constantino, the Tenor, and Mancinelli, the Conductor 


Lenox is at the disposal of the tenor and 
his family. The rooms are on the ninth 
floor and afford an excellent view across the 
Charles River into Cambridge, as well as a 
view of the city looking up and down 
Boylstson street. cA a ae 





American Tenor Arouses Mayence to 
Enthusiasm 


Mayence, Nov. 13.—Ellison Van Hoose, 
the American tenor of the Mayence Opera, 
recently appeared with Gemona Bellincioni 
in “Traviata” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Bellincioni was very enthusiastic about Van 
Hoose’s work, as were the Mayence critics. 
Mr., Van Hoose is gaining steadily a very 
firm place in the Mayence Opera House. 
Last week he sang three times during the 
visit of the Grand Duke of Hesse, Prince 
Henry of Prussia and Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand of Austria in Mayence. The 
Grand Duke of Hesse has commanded him 
to sing several times at the opera in Darm- 
stadt. On November 25 Mr. Van Hoose 
will make his appearance as Des Grieux in 
Massenet’s “Manon,” which opera will be 
given in Mayence for the first time on that 
date. E. H. 





New York Oratorio Society Concert 


A feature of the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety concert Wednesday evening, in Car- 
negie Hall, was the performance of the 
rarely heard Solemn Mass in D, by Beetho- 
ven. The soloists were Laura Combs, so- 
prano; Tilly Koenen, contralto; Reed 
Miller, tenor, and Herbert Witherspoon, 
bass. The concert will be reviewed in 
Musica AMERICA next week. 
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TRUE ART DOESN'T 
REQUIRE BARE FEET 


Miss Elliot, Interpretative Dancer, 
Holds That Sandals Are in 
Keeping with Modern Ideas 


Miss Michael Elliot, the interpretative 
dancer, is no imitator, but has ideas of her 
own, as all those will appreciate who have 
seen her remarkable interpretation of the 
Siegfried “Death March” from the “Got- 
terdammerung.” Miss Elliot was_ inter- 
viewed recently on the subject of bare- 
foot dancing, and had this to say: 


“I think the question arises from a mis- 
apprehension of the purpose of my work. 
It is not my intention to revive the ancient 
Greek art, but rather to carry out along 
modern lines the spirit of the interpreta- 
tive dance. For instance, in the dance to 
the ‘Odysseus,’ music by Max Bruch; I am 
not reproducing figures and poses from 
Greek vases, but am interpreting in bodily 
motion the spirit of the music. However 
appropriate bare feet may have been in the 
days of Homer, they are certainly out of 
place to-day, and if the art of the dance 
is to play any part in modern life and hold 
its own with the other arts, it cannot re- 
main forever in the days of ancient Greece. 
Besides, the fact should not be overlooked 
that the Greeks themselves often wore bal- 
let slippers in their dances, as any one 
may discover who takes the trouble to 
look up the subject a little.” 

Miss Elliot will a»xpear at the Lyceum 
Theater December 7, at a matinée per- 
formance given under the auspices of the 
executive board of the Dixie Club. She 
will appear in a group of dances in which 
she has been seen before, together with 
the addition of three new flower dances: 
“The Wild Rose” and “The Water Lily,” 
by MacDowell, and “The Poppy,” by 
Strauss. 

On the same program will appear Mme. 
Genevieve Thomas in a group of songs, ac- 
companied by Carl Deis. 


DETROIT PHILHARMONIC 











Haydn Quartet Beautifully Played at 
Club’s Second Concert 


Detroit, Nov. 29.—The Detroit Philhar- 
monic Club gave its second concert this sea- 
son Tuesday evening. The opening num- 
ber was a Haydn Quartet, which was beau- 
tifully played and awakened general ap- 


plause. A quartet by Volkmann was also 
given, but failed to make any deep impres- 
sion. The club experimented with a new 


seating arrangement, placing the second 
violin at the back of the first, the viola at 
the front on the opposite side, and the 
‘cello at the back. It did not bring the de- 
sired results. 

Signor Bartolotta assisted and sang splen- 
didly, especially in the operatic numbers. 
He was obliged to respond to numerous en- 
cores. Margaret Mannebach played accom- 
paniments that added much to the enjoy- 
ment of the concert. At the next concert, 
on December 21, a new quintet by Mrs. H. 
\. Beach will be played. i a 


MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM 


Ten-Year-Old Pianist Astonishes Con- 
certgoers in Southern City 


BirMINGHAM, Nov. 29.—Birmingham has 
had a number of musical treats in the last 
few days. Mrs. Truman H. Aldrich, Tr., 
fresh from her Summer’s study in Chi- 
cago, assisted by Walter Allen Stults, basso, 
of Chicago, and Mrs. Leonard Thurlow 
3eecher, reader, gave their services for the 
benefit of the Free Kindergarten. 

In order to relieve the Oratorio Society 
members from the strain of constant sing- 
ing at their weekly meetings, Director 
Grambs has introduced a novel feature in 
the form of solos by visiting artists during 
the intermissions. Oliver Chalifoux played 
violin solos last week on this occasion. 

Beryl Rubenstein, a ten-year-old pianist, 
gave two programs here last week that 
caused local musical people to marvel at 
his technic and genuine musical ability. 
His Liszt Rhapsodies, his Chopin Preludes 
and Nocturnes, his Mendelssohn G Minor 
Concerto, besides the Schumann, Grieg and 
other numbers showed his accomplishments 
to excellent advantage. 

Young Rubenstein is giving a series of 














recitals to enable him to pursue in Europe 
his studies, which so far have been under 
the immediate supervision of his father, 
with the exception of a year in New York 
with Lambert and one in Philadelphia with 
Loefler. 

Glen Frierwood gave a studio musicale 
of unusual interest last week. He con- 
tributed a number of. vocal solos to the 
program. 

Mile. Marguerite Réne, who recently 
sang at St. Paul’s Sunday night concert, 
has just come from Paris, and has been 
persuaded to remain in Birmingham. - Her 
voice has great dramatic power, and Bir- 
mingham is fortunate in acquiring such a 
splendid teacher. A. H. C. 





Hammerstein’s Business Manager Re- 
signs 

Ernest Goerlitz, who has been chief of 
staff for Oscar Hammerstein in the business 
management of the Manhattan Opera 
House, has resigned, and will devote him- 
self in future to concert management. He 
announced that his resignation was due 
solely to business differences with Mr. 
Hammerstein, and that their personal rela 
tions were perfectly amicable. 
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JOHN BARNES WELLS AND 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL TOUR 


New York Tenor and Pianist Begin 
Long Series of Recitals Through- 
out the South 


Alexander Russell, the pianist, who has 
recently been touring in the West with ora- 
torio singers, will start for a concert trip in 
the South on December 1 with John Barnes 


Wells, tenor. Mr. Russell and Mr. Wells 
are co-artists in all their concerts, and have 
made a number of very successful concert 
trips together. 

Beginning with Ogontz, Pa., on Decem- 
ber 1, the two musicians go to Chester, 
S. C.; Laurel, Miss.; New Orleans, La.; 
Houston, Texas, and many other cities. 
They will spend about four weeks in Louis- 
iana and Texas, and return to New York 
January I. 

Mr. Wells will include several new songs 
of Harriet Ware on his program, and the 
well-known “Sea Lyrics” of Campbell-Tip- 
ton. A second Southern trip is planned 
later in the season. 

Mr. Russell is an imaginative and thor- 
oughly equipped composer. He will play 
a contrapuntal study upon an original waltz 
theme by himself, dictated to his master, 
Edgar stillman-Kelley, as well as a set of 
original variations in the Gregorian mode, 
and, besides these, works by Schumann, 
Rubinstein, Chopin and others. 

















JOHN BARNES WELLS 





BISPHAM’S WONDERFUL ART 


It is Displayed to Enthrallment of Louis- 
ville at Symphony Concert 

LouIsvILLeE, Nov. 29.—The first of the 
Louisville Symphony Concerts for the sea- 
son was given Friday afternoon at Masonic 
Theater, under the direction of R. Gratz 
Cox and with David Bispham as soloist. 
The orchestra has made a long step in ad- 
vance of its work last year. In every de- 
partment the improvement is noticeable, 
but in the wood winds particularly. The 
big work for the ambitious body of players 
was the Beethoven C Minor Symphony, 
which was performed in a spirit of under- 
standing that surprised even those best ac- 
quainted with the abilities of the orchestra. 
Beside the symphony, the “Oberon” Over- 
ture and the numbers by Lacombe were 
played. 

The .ppearance of David Bispham was a 
delight from the first note of his “Pagli- 
acci” Prologue to the last word of the 
“Raven.” Is there any baritone before the 
concert-going public who can so project 
himself into his hearers’ hearts and minds 
as David Bispham? His ability is more 





than dramatic—it is almost uncannily oc- 
cult at times. Mr. Bispham sang, in addi- 
tion to the “Pagliacci” number, the first 
scene from Purcell’s opera, “King Arthur,” 
the old Jacobite song, “Down Among the 
Dead Men,” Beethoven's “Creation’s 
Hymn,” Loewe’s “Edward,” Homer’s “Pau- 
per’s Drive,” Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song” 
and Gilbert’s setting of Stevenson’s “Pirate 
Song” from “Treasure Island.” The rendi- 
tion of the Loewe number was little short 
of grisly! 

The concert closed with the wonderful 
recitation of “The Raven,” with its remark- 
able piano accompaniment by Bergh. Mr. 
Bispham made so real the haunted vision- 
ary of Poe’s immortal poem that he had his 
hearers breathless. a. 2. 


_ Boston Artists for Brockton Concert 


Boston, Nov. 29.—Earl Cartwright, bari- 
tone; H. Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Bes- 
sie Bell Collier, violinist, have been engaged 
for a private musicale to be given in Brock- 
ton, Mass., in December. Mr. Cartwright 
and Mr. Murphy are to appear together on 
several programs this Fall. All three are 
among Boston’s most popular artists. L. 
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PUPILS FORM CLUB TO 
AID THEM IN STUDIES 


Students of Laura Hawkins, Boston 
Pianist, Have Unique Plan of Sup- 
plementary Musical Work 


Boston, Nov. 29.—Laura Hawkins, the 
pianist, who returned the first of the month 
from an extended European tour during 
which she visited eight countries and trav- 
elled over twelve thousand miles, will give 
a concert during the present season, and 
has also been engaged for many private re- 
citals this Winter. At her concert she will 
produce a new quintet by Dirk Schaefer, 
with players from the Boston Symphony. 
During Miss Hawkins’s European tour she 
paid much attention to things musical, and 
during her stay in London played many 
times in public and in private recitals. 

Miss Hawkins has resumed her teaching 
at her studios, No. 6 Newbury street, and 
has her usual large class of pupils. About 
five years ago a number of Miss Hawkins’s 
pupils joined together in the formation of a 
club, and as time has gone on their pupils 
in turn have formed a club, the object of 
both organizations being to meet on certain 
evenings each month for the purpose of 
giving the members opportunities to play 
before audiences, and also for general dis- 
cussion and advancement. The clubs are 
regularly organized, with membership fees, 
by-laws, constitution, etc. The monthly 
musicales are decidedly interesting, and in 
addition to the performances by members 
of the clubs, vocal soloists who are pupils 
of other Boston teachers often add to the 
pleasure of the evening by appearing on the 
programs. There is also a good literary 





department connected with the clubs, in , 


which certain of the pupils look up and pre- 
pare biographical sketches of new compos- 
ers whose names appear on the Symphony 
and other programs during the musical sea- 
son, The papers are read before the meet- 
ings of the clubs, and are then kept on file 
for reference. These pupils’ clubs form a 
decidedly unique method of carrying for- 
ward the work of instruction, and add much 
to the interest in every branch of study 
which Miss Hawkins develops with her stu- 
dents. > es ae es 
Columbia Orchestras. at War 
Something like a musical war has de- 
veloped at Columbia University between 
two rival student orchestras. Up to this 
Fall and since 1898 the Philharmonic So- 
ciety has served the university, and under 
the direction of Professor Cornelius Rub- 
ner, of the music department, has been 
sought after all over New York. It oc- 
curred to Frank E. Ward, the chapel or- 
ganist and. assistant professor in music, 
that something a little different was needed, 


however, and he formed another orchestra 
this Fall, securing the services of some 
of the best musicians in the university. The 
Philharmonic musicians feel that the new- 
comers are intruders, and they have so far 
made it impossible for the new orchestra 
to use the name of Columbia. Both or- 
chestras will soon begin their seasons, the 
Philharmonic under the leadership of Bur- 
net C. Tuthill, who is acting in that capacity 
because Professor Rubner has been too 
busy to serve this season. 


HEARD IN JOINT RECITAL 








Kansas City Contralto and Pianist Per- 
form with Pleasing Success 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 27.—The first in 
a series of three musicales by Ella Van 
Huff, contralto, and Gertrude Concannon, 
pianist, was successfully performed in Mor- 
ton’s Hall on Tuesday evening before a 
large audience of admiring friends. Mrs. 
Huff possesses a voice full of resonance 
and warmth. She was at her best, per- 
haps, in Verdi’s “O Don Fatale.” In her 
English songs her enunciation was espe- 
cially commendable. She was accompanied 
by Mrs. H. Gordon Harris. 

Miss Concannon is in the front ranks of 
the pianists of the West. She has a full, 
singing tone, and, like her illustrious 
teacher, Mme. Carrefio, wonderful strength 
and power of execution. Her phrasing of 
Chopin’s Fantasie, op. 49, and “Berceuse” 
was truly beautiful, and “La Campanella,” 
by Liszt, Mendelssohn’s “Scherzo” and. the 
“Erl Koenig,’ Schubert-Liszt, were all ef- 
fectively played. 

Gertrude Graham, soprano, pleased a 
large audience in the Casino on. Friday 
evening by her artistic singing of an inter- 
esting and ambitious program. Her. voice 
is of beautiful quality, and she uses it ad- 
mirably. M.-R. W. 





“Madama Butterfly’s” Dresden Premiére 


Drespen, Nov. 15.—“Madama Butterfly 
was produced here for the first time on No- 
vember 12 and made a big success. Minnie 
Nast, in the title role, surprised many by 
her vocal and histrionic gifts in the line of 
tragic expression, rising to considerable 
dramatic heights in the second and third 
acts. Her characterization of the heroine 
was stamped throughout by truthfulness in 
all details. A, I. 


Returns pis Concert Tour 

Horatio Connell, a baritone of Philadel- 
phia, who has been singing abroad eight 
years, arrived in New York Saturday on 
the Minnewaska, of the Atlantic Transport 
line, to begin his first American concert 
tour. He has sung in Germany and Great 
Britain with most of the orchestras, and 
for two seasons he sang at Covent Garden. 
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PIANO MUSIC TAKES LEAD IN BERLIN 


Godowsky, Augusta Cottlow pe Other Celebrities Give Recitals— 
Josef Lhevinne Scores Success 


Bertin, Nov. 15.—The past week has been 
conspicuous for the number of pianists 
who have given recitals in the city. The 
papers report the usual success of Godow- 
sky for his playing on Tuesday evening. 
His program was a very interesting one, 
consisting as it did of the Waldstein So- 
nata of Beethoven, four of his own ar- 
rangements of old classic pieces by Ra- 
meau, Lully, Corelli and Loeillet, Schu- 
mann’s “Kreisleriana” and the Schubert B 
Flat Impromptu, the Liszt “Gnomenreigen”’ 
and the difficult “Islamey” of Balakirew. 

The concerts, which I attended on this 
evening, included that given at the Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka Saal by Frieda Kusch- 
ner, a young soprano with a pleasing voice 
and a musical nature, who gave very satis- 
factory readings of Schumann’s “Der Nuss- 
baum” and “Mondnacht.” Fraulein Kusch- 
ner was assisted by Helene Praetorius, who 
played the Stradel arrangement of the 
Friedmann-Bach “Orgelkonzert” in D 
Minor, ten preludes of Chopin, the “Dum- 
ka” of Tschaikowsky, and MacDowell’s 
“Hexentanz.” 

In the Bach Konzert, Fraulein Practorius 
displayed an excellent technic, a very mu 
sical nature. When the young artist has 
had sufficient experience on the concert 
platform she will undoubtedly take an im- 


portant place among. women artists. 

Stepping into Bluthner Saal, next door, 
I arrived in time to hear Elsa Laube, of 
Hamburg, sing three songs of Franz Liszt: 
“Wo weilt er?” “Jugendgliick” and “Der 
Fischerknabe.” The young woman has a 
full, rich voice, and warmth in her de- 
livery. 


At Mozart Saal, Augusta Cottlow was 


playing the last two movements of the 
MacDowell “Sonata Eroica” when I ar 
rived. Two pieces by Debussy: “Clair de 


Lune” and the Prelude in A Minor, and 
the Liszt “Mephisto Walzer” followed. 

The other pieces on her program were 
the Busoni arrangement of the Bach “Cha 
conne” for violin, the F Major Romanze 
of Brahrmts, the Mendelssohn “Scherzo a 
Capriccio,” two Chopin etudes, and the 
same composer’s Barcarolle. Miss Cottlow 
has a remarkably beautiful tone, a warmth 
and dash in her playing that is very in- 
teresting, and throughout her work reveals 
a charming personality, a thoroughly mu- 
sical nature, a brilliant technic and an ex- 
quisitely refined style. 

On Wednesday evening, at Bliithner Saal, 
Joseph Lhévinne had a tremendous success. 
Among the best things on the program 
were his performance of the Schumann 
Toccata, the Chopin Etude in Sixths and 
the one in Octaves from op. 25, and the 
Polonaise in F Sharp Minor, and the Bala- 
kirew “Islamey.” Such remarkable octave 
and chord playing as that of Lhévinne is 
very rarely heard, even in this city, where 


Chopin group, two of his own transcrip- 
tions, two Godowsky transcriptions, and 
— the “Venezia e Napoli” of Liszt. Fried- 
man also has a remarkable technic. It was 
very much in evidence when he played the 
“Butterfly” Etude of Chopin. This was 
played at a terrific speed, and was, of 


one hears nearly everything of the best. course, encored. Having anticipated the 


Lhévinne is always musical and always in- 
teresting. It is almost superfluous to speak 
of his technic, which in every branch is 


repetition, I timed him on the second per- 
formance. 
to play the piece. 


It took just exactly fifty seconds 
He might have saved 








W. OTTO MEISSNER 


Director of Music at Connersville, Ind., Who Is in Berlin for the Winter—The Pic- 
ture Shows Him Running Over Some of His Own Compositions with Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, the American Composer 


five seconds but for the fact that he made 
a couple of big ritards. 

In the Godowsky transcriptions of the 
Henselt “Bird Study” and Weber’s “Invita- 
tion to the Dance” the tempi taken were 
remarkably fast. Friedman at times seems 
to enjoy displaying his technic, and this 
evening seemed to be one of those times. 


prodigious. It is interesting to hear a man 
with so remarkable a technic, who at the 
same time is musical enough to make every 
note mean something. 

Thursday evening Ignaz Friedmann 
played a Sonata Eroica, op. 24, of Vitez- 
slav Novak, the Paganini- Brahms “Varia- 
tions,” the “Papillons” of Schumann, a 


He always manages to bring out a fine tone 
even in the swiftest passages. 

On this same evening, at the Bechstein 
Saal, Frieda Winokur played a program 
of Slavish compositions. The composers 
represented were Rubinstein, Paderewski, 
Tschaikowsky, Arensky, Liadow, Monin- 
szko-Chodorowski, Rachmaninoff and Paul 
Juon. The artist is another with an ex- 
cellent technical equipment, a good tone, 
very musical nature and considerable tem- 
perament. 

On Friday evening, at the Bliithner Saal, 
Xaver Scharwenka conducted for his pupil, 
Marga Bosiiner, when she played with the 
Blithner Orchestra the Beethoven G Major 
Concerto and B Flat Minor Concerto by 
Scharwenka. The young woman, as was 
to be expected when Scharwenka brings 
out a pupil, was adequately prepared in 
every way. The particularly noticeable fea- 
tures of her work were refined tone quality 
and remarkably clean passage playing. 

On Saturday evening Albert Coates, the 
young English conductor, gave a concert 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, and pre- 
sented the Symphony in G Minor, No. 1, 
by Kallinikoff, which proved to be a very 
interesting number. The soloist was the 
young pianist Lengyel de Bagota. He 
played the Liszt E Flat Concerto, and it 
was a little more interesting than his per- 
formance of the Beethoven E Flat Con- 
certo, which I heard at Leipsic a few weeks 
ago. His performance, however, revealed 
nothing further than a good technic and a 
sharp sense of rhythm. 

A grand benefit concert at the Royal 
Theater Sunday noon, in which a number 
of prominent artists took part, was of in- 
terest to the American colony because on 
the program the names of two American 
artists were found. They were Nicoline 
Zedeler, who gave an interesting perform- 
ance of the A Minor Romanze of Max 
Bruch, and again displayed her excellent 
technic in the Scherzo Tarantelle of Wie- 


niawski, and Putnam Griswold, of the 
Royal Opera. 
At the MusicaL AMERICA rooms Sunday 


afternoon about seventy distinguished musi- 
cians, including such well-known artists as 
Wilhelm Klatte, Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, 
Alberto Jonas, Issay Barmas, Richard 
Lowe, Howard Wells, Joseph Press, Grant 
Weber, Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Dr. O. P. 
Jacob, Carl Bernhard Philipsen, Augusta 
Cottlow, Jessie Gaynor, Mary Miinchhoff, 
Wynni Pyle, Grace Makenzie-Wood, the 
Misses Lucie and Isolde Scharwenka, Min- 
nie Fish-Griffin, Jeanne Livingstone Rowan, 
Helena Lewyn and many other men and 
women who have attained prominence as 
composers, soloists or critics listened to a 
magnificent performance of the Lalo “Sym 
phonic Espagfiol” by the young Russian 
violinist, Issay Mitnitzky, accompanied by 
the young Russian pianist, Fraulein Neu- 
feld. 

John A. Hoffmann, the Cincinnati tenor, 
gave the guests a delightful quarter of an 
hour when he sang “Auf Wiedersehen,” by 
Arthur Nevin, and two songs by Richard 
Strauss: “Befreit” and “Ah, Woe Is Me, 
Unhappy Man!” He also sang the writer’s 
“Love’s Rest.” 

Cuartes H. Keerer. 


Fritz Feinhals, who was at the Metro- 
politan last Winter, sang the Wanderer in 
a recent special performance of “Siegfried” 
in Amsterdam. 
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NEW VIENNA HONORS 
FOR MISS MELVILLE 


American Pianist Displays Remark- 
able Musicianship in Heavy 
Program 


Vienna, Nov. 13.—The American pianist 
and composer, Marguerite Melville, gave a 
program in Boesendorfer Hall last week 
which would have been a tax to the 
musicianship and technical ability of any 
pianist before the public to-day. The num- 
bers consisted of the Schumann Sonata in 
F Minor, op. 11, the Brahms-Schumann 


Variations, the Schumann “Kreisleriana” 
and the piano pieces, op. 119 by Brahms. 
Miss Melville came through the heavy pro- 
gram with flying colors. She is one of the 
few pianists of whom one can say that 
every minute during the performance is in- 
teresting, so that, although her program 
contained no show numbers, she was re- 
ceived with applause that was as sincere as 
it was hearty. 

As a very young girl, 
sent to Europe to study, as a protegé of 
the late William Steinway, who was anx- 
ious to take complete charge of her 
musical education, and later of her artistic 
career. Mr. Steinway died the following 
year, unfortunately, but Miss Melville con- 
tinued to study piano in Berlin with Ernst 
Jedliczka, making her début in a piano and 
composition recital two years later. The 
“Fantasiestiicke” of Schumann, which she 
played this evening pleased the public and 
critics so well that she decided to make a 
specialty of Schumann in all her programs. 
During her concerts of last season she had 
the same success with the “Davidsbiindler- 
tanze.” Since her début in Berlin she has 
given a concert almost every year there, 
among them one with orchestra at which 
she played the Beethoven E Flat, Chopin 
F Minor and Saint-Saéns G Minor con- 
certos. The Chopin F Minor she also 
played with great success at the Philhar- 
monic in Warsaw under’ Noskowsky’s 
baton. The Schumann concerto she has 
played at Lausanne and in Vienna under 
Ferdinand Léwe, director of the Konzert 
Verein Orchestra. At one of the subscrip- 
tion concerts of the latter orchestra in 
Vienna three years ago she played first 
piano in the Triple Concerto of Bach. 

This season Miss Melville is to make an- 
other tour of Germany and Poland, playing 
in the former country in Berlin, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Stuttgart, Munich and Frankfurt- 
am-Main. In London she will give a con- 
cert in February. 

What Miss Melville has accomplished 
pianistically is fully equalled by her work 
in composition. She says that her only real 
teacher was Otis B. Boise, now of the Pea- 





Miss Melville was 


body Conservatory, Baltimore, although 
later, after his departure for America, she 
was admitted to the Master School of Com- 
position of the Royal Academy of Berlin. 
Up to this time she had never found anyone 
willing to take her through a strict course 
in counterpoint, but, on the death of Jed- 
liczka, in 1904, she came to Vienna to get 
inspiration from Leschetizky, whom she 
considers the greatest of all masters, going 
for her theory work to Mandyczewski, who 
was an intimate friend of Brahms, and con- 
sidered by him the only authority on the 
technic of composition. 

Miss Melville is at present at work on a 
piano concerto, which she hopes some day 
to introduce in America. Her violin and 
piano sonata and piano quintet have been 
played successfully in Berlin and Vienna. 





MARGUERITE MELVILLE 


American Pianist and Composer, Who 
Has Won Distinction in Many 
Cities of Europe 


At the Vienna concert she was assisted by 
the famous Rosé Quartet and by Frau 
Gutheil-Schoder of the Opera, who sang 
several of her songs. The violin sonata re- 
ceived a prize of honor in a contest insti- 
tuted by Henri Marteau some years ago, in 
which Diemer, Pugno, Pierné, Dubois and 
other prominent French musicians were 
judges. This sontata, together with other 
compositions for violin and songs, are in 
print, having been published by Simrock, of 
Berlin, and Schlesinger, of Vienna. 

Miss Melville was married last year to 
Dr. Karl Liszniewski, a government official 
in Vienna, which city she now makes her 
home. Epw1n HuGHes. 

Eddy Brown, the Indianapolis boy vio- 
linist, gave his second concert, with orches- 
tra, in London last Wednesday. 


NEW STAR REVEALED 
BY DIRECTOR ARENS 


Edna Showalter Makes Debut at 
First of People’s Symphony 
Concerts 


The first People’s Symphony concert, un- 
der the direction of Franz X. Arens, took 
place at Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Friday, November 26. The soloist was Edna 
Showalter, lyric soprano. 

This occasion marked the beginning of 
Mr. Arens’s sectional presentation of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. Strange as it 
may seem, HKeethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
has actually become popular in New York, 
and the event of its being given by one of 
the big orchestras is always attended by 
crowding and enthusiastic audiences. Mr. 
Arens has conceived a laudable desire to 


introduce the great work to his audience of 
students and workers in the People’s Sym- 
phony series, and expects that his hearers 
will be able to whistle all of its melodies by 
Spring. At the next concert both the first 
and second movements will be given. 

Mr. Arens gave a very clear explanatory 
talk before his performance of the first 
movement of the symphony, and illustrated 
it by giving certain of the symphony’s 
themes with the orchestra. 

Friday’s program was as follows: 

1. Mozart, Overture, “Don Juan’’; 2. Beethoven, 
Symphony No. IX (First Movement), Allegro ma 
non troppo, op. 125; 3. (a) Puccini, Musetta’s 
slow waltz from “La Bohéme, ” (b) Donizetti, 
Mad Scene from “Lucia” (Flue Obbligato, Mr. 
Schade); 4. Grieg, “The Last Spring’ (for string 
orchestra) Elegiac Melody, op. 34; 5. Ippolitow 
Iwanow, Caucasian Sketches: (a) “Dans le Dé 
filé’”’, (d) “‘Dans L’Aoule,”’ 
dar” (Tempo Marziale). 


(c) “Cortége De Sar- 


Miss Showalter’s appearance was a very 
pleasant surprise party. She had made an 
excellent impression at a private recital in 
the Spring, and this was her first public 
appearance before a large audience. Like 
Lillian Blauvelt, on her famous first ap- 
pearance with the Boston Symphony, Miss 
Showalter conquered the audience before 
she sang a note. She appeared like a very 
charming Juliet, and when the charm of 
her singing was added to that of her ap- 
pearance her success was doubly assured. 

Miss Showalter’s is not a large voice, but 
it is a voice of such lovely freshness as is 
seldom heard. Miss Showalter does not 
have to cover her vocalism with a veil of 
artifice to make it attractive. She is one of 
those singers known as “born” singers, and 
the native quality of her tone and expres 
sion is such as to appeal instantaneously. 
She has come some distance with her art, 
notwithstanding, as she showed in her 


charming interpretation of Musetta’s air 


and her igniting of the fireworks of the 
mad scene. One cannot object to colora- 
tura when displayed in such limpid warb- 
lings as those of Miss Showalter. She ap- 
peared a little uneasy at moments, but rap- 
idly gained confidence as she felt the sym- 
pathy of the audience. There was tre- 
mendous applause, and many flowers and 
the singer was called out a dozen or more 
times. Finally, when the audience showed 
its intention not to stop applauding, Mr. 
Arens came out and thanked it in behalf of 
the singer, and announced that he had en- 
gaged her for the solo part in the Ninth 
Symphony next year. 

Mr. Schade, in the flute obbligato, com- 
peted with the voice in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr. Arens read the first movement of th: 
symphony with energy and spirit, bringing 
out its dramatic qualities. The Grieg mel- 
ody for strings was the most delicate and 
careful piece of interpretation of the eve- 
ning, and was finely phrased and shaded. 
The Caucasian Sketches, which are a kind 
of highly developed couchee-couchee music, 
are always popular with concert audiences 
and did not fail of their effect on Friday 
night. Press comments: 

The audience greeted Miss Showalter with ap 
plause, which continued during the intermission 
until Mr. Arens came forward and thanked them 


for her and said that he had just engaged her as 
soprano for next season.—New York Sun. 

Miss Edna Showalter, an American girl who is 
proud that all her musical training has been 
received in her native land, so pleased Franz 
Aren$, conductor of the People’s Symphony O: 


chestra, by her singing of the Mad Scene from 
“Tucia” at the first concert of that organization 
in Carnegie Hall last night that after the applaus« 
had ended he announced that he had engaged her. 
She will sing the soprano solo in his presentation 
of the Beethoven Ninth Symphony next Fall.- 
New York World. 

Since last autumn Arens has completely reo 
ganized his orchestra, and now has under his di 
rection about sixty young musicians who have the 


being stilted, who play with 
responsive to every wave of 

It is a well-balanced orches 
exceptionally well played 
in the Grieg number. Interest was added by the 
appearance of Edna Showalter, a young soprano 
daughter of William D. Showalter of New York, 
who sang most charmingly “Quando m’en vo so 
letta per la via,’ ’ from ‘ ‘La Bohéme,” and the Mad 
Scene from “Lucia,” with flute obbligato by Mr. 
Schade.—New York Press. 
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Schumann-Heink to Sing at Metropolitan 
Opera House Concert 


Mme. Schumann-Heink is to be a feature 
of the popular Sunday night concert in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the evening 
of December 5, the well-known and popu- 
lar contralto being heard for the first time 
in popular selections on the stage of the 
Metropolitan, or in this city, in fact, for 
many years past. 


New York to See “Beethoven” 


lhe historical play, “Beethoven,” based 
on the life of the composer and accompa 
nied by orchestral selections from his 
works, which Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
produced last week in London, is to be 
given at the New Theater, New York, dur- 
ing December. 
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INTERESTING CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS 


Carolyn Beebe and Edouard Dethier 


Resume Series of Sonata 


Recital in New York 


It has been noted with interest that Caro- 
lyn Beebe and Edouard Dethier are to give 
this Winter a second series of sonata re- 
citals for piano and violin in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Plaza. The first of these, 
which took place Wednesday evening, will 
MusicaL AMERICA next 
The remaining concerts will be given 
January 5, and 


. 


be reviewed in 
week. 
on Wednesday afternoon, 
Thursday evening, 

Miss 


February 3. 


3eebe and Mr. Dethier, whose ar- 








Carolyn Beebe, Pianist 

tistic playing elicited so many enthusiastic 
comments, both from the press and the 
public, are each individually remarkably 
gifted. Miss Beebe, when only four years 
of age, showed an irresistible fondness for 
the piano, and no child was ever so happy 
as when she was at last permitted to begin 
her early studies. 

After a short preparation with her aunt, 
a well-known teacher in New Jersey, she 
came under the influence of the late Joseph 
Mosenthal, who showed from the first the 
liveliest interest in his talented pupil. She 
remained under his instruction until the 
time of that musician’s death, when she 
continued her work under Paul Tidden. 
During the student years Miss Beebe cre- 
ated most favorable impressions wherever 
she made her appearance. 

After receiving a thorough training in 
this country her parents were persuaded to 
let her go to Europe, and there, under the 
tuition of such artists as Moszkowski and 
later Harold Bauer, she developed those 
sterling qualities which won her the ad- 
miration of all. She made a most successful 
début in Berlin, at the Singakademie. 

Miss Beebe was then heard in Paris and 
Hamburg, in which latter city she played 
with the well-known Baudler Quartet, w.n- 


ning warm endorsement from the news- 
paper critics. 

Upon her return to this country Miss 
Beebe became identified with the Institute 
of Musical Art, and also fulfilling her early 
promise for ensemble work with strings, 
Miss Beebe now turned her serious atten- 
tion to chamber music, and, besides her 
sonata work with Mr. Dethier in this city 
and Brooklyn, she has been heard several 
times with the Kneisel Quartet. 

Mr. Dethier’s success as a violinist began 
with his admission to the conservatory of 
his native town, Liege, Belgium, which is 
renowned the world over for its violin 
school. The few vacancies left by the grad- 
uates of the preceding years are competed 
for by many aspiring young artists, and 
Dethier, then ten years old, became one of 
the few chosen. He soon graduated and 
then went to the Conservatory of Brussels, 
where he achieved the most remarkable 
feat ever recorded in that institution by 
winning, after only eight months’ tuition, 
the first prize, with greatest distinction and 
the maximum of points. He then marched 
on from success to success, touring through 
Belgium, France, Germany, until he finally 
was induced to come to New York. He 
was only twenty when he was appointed 
a member of the faculty of the Institute of 
Musical Art. Soon after he appeared as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and those who heard him will long remem- 
ber his performance of Bach’s Scotch Fan- 
tasy, which, in the opinion of the musicians, 
was a most poetical rendition of that mu- 
sical poem. 

When Saint-Saéns recently came to this 
country Dethier was chosen to perform his 
violin concerto in Washington, where the 
master gave a recital of his compositions 
\gain his remarkable qualities as a virtuoso 
and the poetry of his interpretation elicited 
the admiration, not only of the public, but, 
above all, of the composer himself. Last 
season he assisted the Kneisel Quartet in 
New York and Philadelphia concerts, and 
he further emphasized his claim to a still 
higher position in the. artists’ world by 
starting, in conjunction with Miss Beebe, 
the “Sonata Recital” series. The sonata, 
more than any other form of composition, 
calls into play the finer qualities of the 
scholarly musician. The great diversity of 
styles, from classics to modern, make as 
great a demand upon their versatility as do, 
upon the actors, the different characters of 
a play. Mere change of costume does not 
create a character, but as the actor puts 
aside his personality to assume the new 
role, so must the pianist and violinist rid 
themselves of the qualities which, though 
adding charm to a certain style of composi- 
tion, would destroy the peculiar beauty of 
another. 

Few virtuosi can play sonatas other than 
those of the modern school. Their tempera- 
ment and impetuosity will not be subdued, 
and in the classics they lack repose, steadi- 
ness. They seem to play under great mental 
strain. Miss Beebe and Mr. Dethier have 
proven beyond doubt their fitness for such 
work. Their interpretation of the classics 
is a delight; they make us appreciate the 
heauties of style and of form, the purity of 
outline and the inspiration so fresh and sin- 
cere of these old masters’ writings. 

If they pass from Corelli to Bach, then to 
Mozart and Beethoven, thus cn to the 





Edouard Dethier, Violinist 


romantic and the modern school, they divest 
themselves in a bewildering way of that 
which characterized the style of one period 
to assume the peculiarities of another, and 
they unfold before us a wealth of thoughts 
which fascinate and hold us under the 


charm to the very last note. Their program 
this season will include works by Corelli, 
Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Bernard and 
Fevrier—the last two of which will be given 
tor the first time in this country. 





TWO DENVER CONCERTS 


New York Oratorio Artists and Hen- 
driks and Siegel the Performers 


Denver, Nov. 30.—Since the last corres 
pondence from this city the only musical 
events of general interest have been the ap 
pearance of the New York Oratorio Artists, 
and the farewell recital by Francis Hen- 
driks, pianist, and Louis Siegel, violinist. 
The Oratorio Artists thoroughly pleased a 
large audience. 

The performance of Messrs. Hendriks 
and Siegel when they appeared here earlier 
in the season was reported in some detail, 
but the last recital permitted of a mor¢ 
definite estimate of their powers. Each pos 
sesses, upon his chosen instrument, a 
technic of considerable brilliancy, and each 
lacks that warmth of emotional appeal 
which alone can make a performance of en 
during interest. Siegel had moments of 
near-tenderness when he suggested rather 
than manifested emotional capacity. Hen 
driks never remotely suggested such a ca- 
pacity. 

Next Friday we are to hear “lhe Mes- 
siah” by Wilberforce J. Whiteman’s chorus 
and the following soloists: Jomelli, so- 
prano; Mrs. Fern Whiteman-Smith, con 
tralto; John B. Miller, of Chicago, tenor; 
Robert H. Perkins, Denver, bass. 

i, 4. We 





Beerbohm Tree Enacts Beethoven 


Lonpon, Nov. 26.—Sir Herbert Béeerbohm 
Tree produced last night at His Majesty’s 
heater Parker's free adaptation of “Bee- 
thoven,’ Réné Fauchois’s play. It was not 
a great success in France, and does not 
seem to promise more here. It is a series 
of scenes from Beethoven’s life, rather than 
a play, and, although the cast is a long one, 
nobody except Sir Herbert, in the part of 
composer, has a chance of scoring. 


IN SPELL OF PIANIST 





Montgomery Music Lovers Willing Vic- 
tims of Chicago Artist’s Witchery 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 27.—Perhaps 
one of the most enjoyable piano recitals 
ever given in this city was that of Mrs. 
(heodore Worcester, of Chicago, on Mon- 
day evening, at the Jesse French Piano 
Company's concert hall. She devoted her 
concert to Russian composers. Such per 
fect repose, sweet, unassuming manner, 
blended with a highly developed musical 
temperament, is rarely seen in one who 
sings with his fingers. Hers are truly fairy 
hngers, that held her audience spellbound 
during the entire program, For an encore 


she rendered MacDowell’s Polonaise. Her 
program follows: 
Variations on a theme by Glinka, Liadow; 


"Alouette, Glinka-Balakeriw; Consolation, op, 36, 
Aceaaans Logaedes, op. 28, Arensky; Troika (in 
E major), Tschaikowsky; Nocturne (C_ sharp 
minor) Tschatkowsky; Valse- Scherzo, op. 7, 
ne ai = dh Polonaise trom ‘‘Eugene Onegine,”’ 

l'schaikowsky ; Orientale, op. 15, No. 2, Stcherbat- 
cnett; Ktude *‘La Nuit,’’ Glazounow; Valse de Con 


cert, Op. 47, Glazounow. 
J. P. 


A Program of Women’s Compositions 
Mosite, Ata., Nov. 27.—The Clare Schu- 
mann Club gave the first of a series of 
afternoon musicales on the afternoon of the 
16th at the Y. M. C. A. Hall. The subject 
was “Lhe Compositions of Women.” ‘The 
program was arranged by Mrs. A. E. 
Brown, and proved to be a most enjoyable 
musical treat. J. P. M. 


Going Ahead 


BALtTIMorE, Nov. 18, 
lo the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find money order for subscrip- 


1909. 


tion. Your paper is certainly going ahead, 
and surely affords great pleasure to its 
readers. FRANK C. BoRNSCHEIN. 
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CHICAGO MUSICIANS IN CONCERT 


Heniot Levy. Wins Favor at American Conservatory: Function— 
William Beard, Baritone, Appears in Recital—Musical College 
Pupils to Give Program of Their Own. Compositions 








Cuicaco, Nov. 29.—The American Con- 
servatory of Music held its faculty concert 
in Orchestra Halil on Tuesday evening, as- 
sisted by fifty members of the Thomas Or- 
chestra under the direction of Adolf 
Weidig, who conducted in a masterly and 
authoritative manner. Those taking part 
were Ragna Linne, soprano; Wilhelm Mid- 
delschulte, organist; Heniot Levy, pianist; 
Herbert Butler, violinist; Robert Ambros- 
ius, cellist, and David D. Duggan, tenor. 

The program was opened by Mr. Mid- 
delschulte, who gave Guilmant’s Concerto 
for Organ and Orchestra in D. Mr. Mid- 
delschulte was greeted cordially, and played 
with fine regard for rhythmical values, im- 
pressing with dignity and ease. Herbert 
Butler followed with Sinding’s Concerto 
for Violin in A Major, op. 46, which was 
given a brilliant reading. 

David D, Duggan, an interesting young 
tenor, gave an excellent account of himself 
in a dignified rendition of the grand oper- 
atic aria “Celeste Aida.” In response he 
essayed an equally difficult number—the 
Lament from “I Pagliacci.” 

The vital spark of this interesting enter- 
tainment proved to be the sterling pianist, 


Heniot Levy, who played the difficult and 
delicate Rubinstein D Minor Concerto, giv- 





Heniot Levy, the Chicago Pianist, Who 
Appeared in Concert in That 
City Last Week 


ing it an authority and a fineness of ex- 
pression that were altogether praiseworthy. 
Indeed, his interpretation of this work, 
which has enlisted the foremost pianists cf 
the day, was both interesting and tactful, 
striking in tonal values and characterized 
by a technic that was sweeping in its com- 
mand of all the resources of this difficult 
composition. 

One of Chicago’s most honored sopranos, 
Mme. Ragna Linne, gave dignified expres- 
sion and fine power to Liszt’s aria, “Jeanne 
D’Are,” carrying the sustained melody with 
suavity, smoothness and hii'liancy that were 


delightful to her auditors. Robert Ambros- 
ius added variety to this interesting even- 
ing, playing Kauffmann’s Adagio from the 
Concerto for Violoncello, giving it richness 
of tone and a clarity of expression. Adolf 
Weidig, one of the most distinguished co- 
terie of Chicago’s composers, showed his 
facility in directing, handling the baton in 
graceful and meaningful fashion. The con- 
cert was in every way worthy of the edu- 
cational institution it represented as inter- 
esting and high class. 

William Beard, baritone, gave a recital in 
Cable hall on Tuesday evening, before an 
audience that filled every seat in this con- 
cert place. Mr. Beard arranged a splendid 
program, and his singing on this occasion 
was so pleasing and inspiring that almost 
half the numbers had to be repeated. “Caro 
Mio Ben,’ of Giordani’s, opened the even- 
ing, followed by Cladara’s “Che Fiero Cos- 
tume,” then Handel’s “His Scepter Is the 
Rod of Righteousness,” which concluded 
the first group. Mr. Beard sang these num- 
bers with his accustomed good style and ex- 
cellent understanding. The second group 
was made-up of German songs—two Schu- 
bert selections, two Brahms and two Franz, 
of which “Die Lotusblume” and “Aufen- 
thalt” were probably sung in as fine fashion 
as has been heard this Winter. Weingart- 
ner’s “Post im Walde” and “Lied des 
Hunold Singuf” opened the next group, and 
were done with good interpretative ability 
and musicianship. Mr. Beard’s final group 
was of English songs, given in a style that 
left no doubt as to this singer’s excellent 
enunciation and authority. 

During the coming Winter the Chicago 
Musical College Orchestra will give a con- 
cert, at which the entire program will be 
composed of numbers written by members 
of the harmony class of the college. Twen- 
ty-six students of the college are residents 
of foreign countries, a fact which goes far 
toward correcting the general impression 
prevailing in this country that musical stu- 
dents must go abroad in quest of compe- 
tent instructors. 

On Monday afternoon, November 22, 
Christine Miller appeared as artist soloist 
at the Amateur Musical Club’s one hundred 
and nineteenth recital. This was a very 
happy choice, for Miss Miller gave a most 
interesting program composed of songs 
from classic and modern pens. Miss Miller 
has been heard in Chicago before in ora- 
torio, but this was her first appearance as a 
recitalist, and certainly she possesses the 
faculty of interpreting songs in a charming 
and interesting manner. Her first group 
consisted of Schubert, Mozart, Brahms and 
Loewe numbers, and was given by Miss 
Miller in convincing fashion. The second 
group was’ composed of five Hungarian 
Gypsy Songs by Brahms, which were most 
interesting, revealing Miss Miller in a 
happy mood. “Sunbrowned Lad” made a 
distinct impression, and had to be repeated. 
Miss Miller next gave a group of songs by 
Saar, Hugo Wolf, Hollaender, Franck and 
Rachmaninoff, and no better singing of 
“Die Ablésung” has been heard in Chicago 
in many days. Certainly Miss Miller out- 
did herself in its interpretation, which 
showed ‘her beautiful quality and _ well- 
schooled voice to splendid advantage. The 
fourth group included four American In- 
dian songs done in splendid fashion, par- 
ticularly “From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water,” which had to be repeated. Miss 
Miller pleased the large and critical audi- 
ence tnat always assembles to hear the mu- 
sicales of this club. Carl Bernthaler played 
the accompaniments entirely from memory. 

Bohumil Michalek, violinist, assisted by 
Viola Cole, pianist and accompanist, gave 
his first recital since coming to Chicago in 
Music Hall Monday evening. Mr. Micha- 
lek selected a long and trying program for 
his début, and proved to be a player of 
power and an artist of merit. The opening 


number, Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor, op. 45, 
disclosed Mr. Michalek as a brilliant player, 
but not at his best, as in the work of ac- 
companying Miss Cole was decidedly ner- 
vous and not at her best. This affected the 
violinist, but later in the program he re- 
deemed himself. The second number, Pag- 
anini’s Concerto in D Major, was given 
with good authority and much emotional 
power. Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” proved 
the brilliancy of the player and his wonder- 
ful technic. He concluded the program 
with Wieniawski’s “Le Carnaval Russe,” 
done with style and finish and displaying 
the qualities of a virtuoso. Later in the 
season we are to hear Mr. Michalek again 
in recital, at which time we will be able to 
judge better his ability. Miss Cole was 
heard in three Chopin selections and 
Debussy’s “Jardins sous la Pluie,” which 
was given an interesting reading. 














William Beard, the Chicago Baritone, 
Who Gave a Recital Last Week 


The Columbia School of Music announces 
a lecture recital by Anne Shaw Faulkner, 
assisted by Lillian Price, George Nelson 
Holt and Marx E. Oberndorfer, for Thurs- 
day evening, December 15, on “The Loves 
of Beethoven.” 

Albert Borroff, basso, has been booked in 
eight different towns to sing the “Messiah” 
during the month of December. On the 
27th and 20th he will be heard here in Chi- 
cago with the Apollo Club. 

The Chicago Madrigal Club, under the 
direction of D. A. Clippinger, announces 
the Pasmore Trio as soloists for its first 
concert, on December 23. 

Grant Hadley, but lately a well known 
baritone singer in this city, has been doing 
very little concertizing this year, as he is 
studying tenor roles. During the Summer 
Mr. Hadley went to New York City, where 
he studied with Mme. Friedenberg in Car- 
negie Hall, who advised him to stop sing- 
ing baritone, and during the term of study 
with her Mr. Hadley advanced greatly in 
his new field of work, and will shortly be 
heard in tenor parts. 

Della Thal, assistant to Mme. Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, with a studio in the 
Fine Arts Building, will be heard in Feb- 
ruary with the American Music Society. 
Miss Thal has but recently returned from 
New York. 

Max I. Fishel, whose very talented violin 
pupil, Gertrude Consuelo Bates, was heard 
in recital last Winter, announces that Miss 
Bates will give a recital in Grand Rapids, 
playing the Wieniawski Concerto and the 
Paginini Concerto. 

Mrs. Howard Fenton, contralto, a pupil 
of Albert Borroff, will sing for the Service 
Club and the Amateur Club during the 
month of December. 

Frank Waller, organist of the Memorial 
Church of Christ, has arranged a very in- 
teresting musical program for December 5 
at his church, when he will play Hesse’s 


Phantasie in conjunction with Gertrude 
Brannigan, Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” 
the adagio from the Dvorak New World 
Symphony, Dv6érak’s “Humoresque,” Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Reverie,” and Schumann’s 
March in E Flat. On this occasion Mr. 
Waller will have the assistance of Elaine 
De Sellem, contralto, who is always heard 
with great pleasure. 

Luella Chilson-Ohrman, soprano, recently 
sang in Evanston Mackenzie’s “Dream of 
Jubel,” under the direction of P. C. Lutkin, 
with great success. Mrs. Ohrman under- 
took dual roéles that evening, for Frank 
Ormsby, who was to have sung the tenor 
part, was unable to use his voice, and she 
sang his arias very successfully, arousing 
great enthusiasm by her excellent work. 
Mrs. Ohrman sings on December 2 in Cin- 
cinnati with the Orpheus Club, and on De- 
cember 6 with the Amateur Musical Club. 
On November 18 she was heard with the 
Steindel Trio, a most artistic organization, 
in Oshkosh, Wis., where she received a 
very favorable criticism. 

The first orchestral concert of the Drake 
School of Music will be given on Wednes- 
day evening, December 1, at Association 
Hall, on which occasion the school orches- 
tra will render a varied program, assisted 
by Misses Asher, Burklund and Ray, and 
Messrs. Joyce and Dixon. 

Jennette Loudon, whose school of music 
in the Fine Arts Building is made up of 
large classes in piano, harmony and en- 
semble, has engaged as one of her assist- 
ants Mr. Woodmansee, pianist, who for the 
past three years has been in Berlin study- 
ing under Godowsky and Gabrilowitsch. 
Mr. Woodmansee will soon be heard in 
public. 

Louise St. John Westervelt, soprano, as- 
sociated with the Columbia School of 
Music, will give a recital at Cable Hall on 
Thursday evening, December 2. Marx E. 
Oberndorfer will play the accompaniments. 

Paloma and Karla Schramm, pianists, an- 
nounce their recital for November 30 in 
Music Hall, at which time they will be 
heard in a varied and interesting program. 

Georgene Faulkner, whose title, “The 
Story Lady,” is a well-deserved one, gave 
“Mother Goose” and “Hansel and Gretel” 
in story and song at Music Hall Friday 
morning. Miss Faulkner was assisted by 
Marx E. Oberndorfer, who played the ar- 
tistic accompaniments, and Lillian Price and 
Nina Weaver. This morning matinée was 
a novel idea, and very instructive. 


A. K. G. 


Hammer Orchestra Begins Beethoven 
Cycle 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 27.—The in- 
itial appearance of the Heinrich Hammer 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Heinrich Hammer, was accomplished 
yesterday afternoon at the Belasco Thea- 
ter. This is a local organization, composed 
of about fifty musicians, and has for its 
purpose the presentation of the nine sym- 
phonies of Beethoven in five matinées. Yes- 
terday’s concert showed that it possesses 
some good material, and with continued 
work should become a factor in Washing- 
ton musical circles. The symphonies heard 
at the matinée yesterday were the first and 
the fifth, Mr. Hammer made a capable di- 
rector. It must be confessed that the 
orchestra is not yet well balanced, but this 
can be corrected as the organization grows. 
This is the first time that the series of 
symphonies of the great composer has been 
presented in such a consecutive order in the 
National Capital. W. H. 





Blanche Hamilton Fox Triumphs in 
Toronto 


Toronto, Nov. 27.—Leading honors in the 
performances here of,the National Grand 
Opera Company have been won by the 
American singer, Blanche Hamilton Fox, 
formerly of the Italian Grand Opera Com- 
pany, of New York. As Amuneris in 
“Aida” on Monday Miss Fox revealed sig- 
nal abilities of a dramatic nature, and she 
sang with a warmth of feeling and a wealth 
of pure and limpid tone that enchanted her 
hearers. 


Giordano’s new one-act opera, “Mese 
Mariano,” will be produced in Palermo un- 
der Mugnone’s direction this Winter 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL WHICH HAS JUST OPENED ITS SEASON 
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The Washington Symphony Orchestra, Herman Rakemann, Director, Which Opened Its Season on November 19 at the Columbia Theater and Proved Itself to Be an 
Organization of Which Much May Be Expected at Subsequent Concerts 





Bookings of the Flonzaley Quartet 


The bookings of the Flonzaley Quartet 
will keep that excellent organization stead- 
ily employed from the date of its arrival 
—too steadily, in fact, to suit the prefer- 
ences of its members, judging from a re- 
cent letter received by Loudon Charlton 
from Mr. Betti, first violin of the quartet. 
No more engagements is the edict, for the 
Flonzaleys demand time, not only for prac- 
tice, but for rest, so that they will be able 
to give the public the very best of their 
efforts. A partial list of the cities in which 
the quartet will be heard includes: New 
York, Boston, Brooklyn, Bryn Mawr, Wel- 
lesley, Harvard, Middlebury, Dobbs Ferry, 


Princeton, Washington, Cambridge, West 
Newton (Mass.), Troy, Providence, New 
Haven, Philadelphia, Aurora, Pittsburg, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Chicago, 


Milwaukee, South 
loronto and Lin- 


Faribault, Madison, 
fend, Buffalo, Oberlin, 
coln, Neb. On the Western trip Omaha, 
Emporia, Denver, Greeley and Boulder, 
Col., will be visited en route to San Fran- 
cisco and Southern California. 





Jomelli Back from the Coast 


Mme. Jomelli has just completed a six 
weeks’ tour on the Pacific Coast, where she 
won the highest praise from the critics, 
who compare her with Mme. Gadski. On 
December 8 she will sing in Philadelphia 
with Charles Gilibert, of the Manhattan 
Opera House, and Jascha Bron, the Rus- 
sian violinist. On December 9 she will be 
in Cleveland, after which she makes a short 
Southern tour, visiting Louisville, Chatta 
nooga, Atlanta, Birmingham, Shreveport, 
Natchitoches and Houston. On December 
28 and 30 she sings in New York at Car 
negie Hall with the New York Oratorio 
Society. 





Otto Meyer’s Engagements 

Otto Meyer, the violinist, assisted by 
Marie Meyer, pianist, will appear in recital 
on December 6 at Americus, Ga.; at Macon, 
Ga., on December 7, and as soloist with the 
Louisville Symphony Orchestra, Louisville, 
Ky., on December 17. 

A new Welsh tenor named Gwilym Wig 
ley, of whom much is expected, has made 
his début in London 


MILWAUKEE'S GREAT 
FESTIVAL CONCERT 


Two Choral Societies and Thomas 
Orchestra Unite in Splendid 
Performance 





MitwauKeEE, Nov. 30.—The festival con- 
given in the Milwaukee Auditorium 
last evening by the Arion Musical Club and 
the Milwaukee Musical Society, assisted by 
the augmented Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra of Chicago, who were combined in the 
presentation of Hector Berlioz’s “Grande 
Messe des Morts” (Requiem Mass) was 
one of the most brilliant and successful 
choral events that Milwaukee has ever been 
fortunate enough to hear. The great Audi- 
torium was packed, and a conservative esti- 
mate of the attendance is 7,500. Milwaukee 
furnished about 6,000 listeners and other 
cities of the State the remainder. The 
program follows: 

Overture Solennelle (Opus 73), Glazounow, 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor; “Drontheim,” ballad for male chorus and 
orchestra, Daniel Protheroe, Male Chorus, Daniel 
Protheroe, conductor; Aria, “Thy Tiny Hands are 
Frozen” (“La Boheme”), Puccini, H. Evan Wil- 
liams, baritone; Requiem Mass (Opus 1) “Grande 
Messe des Morts,” Berlioz, Massed Chorus and 
Thomas Orchestra, H. Evan Williams, soloist; 
Herman A. Zeitz, choral conductor; Mr. Stock, 
orchestra conductor. 

Beyond the powerful rendition of Ber- 
lioz’s masterpiece, local interest centered in 
the “Drontheim” ballad because its compos- 
er, Mr. Protheroe, is best known as a Mil- 
waukeean. The text for this ballad is taken 
from one of Longfellow’s “Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,” wherein is depicted the cele- 
bration of King Olaf’s Christmas. The 
text is:given a splendidly dramatic musical 
treatment, the melodies are of rich beauty 
and thé orchestral scoring is full of rich, 
harmonic coloring. 


cert 


[The Thomas Orchestra of one hundred 
and seventeen pieces formed the greatest 
orchestral ensemble ever heard in Mil- 
waukee, and when combined with the 
choruses of the two Milwaukee musical 


clubs, filled the mammoth hall with un- 
doubtedly the finest harmonies ever heard 
in this city. It was also the largest under- 
taking ever attempted here, and created 
an appetite for more of its kind that will 
be hard to satiate. The Requiem is so 
rarely heard in this country that its presen 
tation was considered of the highest im- 
portance, and no musical event in Milwau- 
kee has ever attracted enthusiasts from 
such distances as this. M. N. S. 


Why Herbert Didn’t Applaud 

Among the audience at a concert given 
by the Russian Symphony Orchestra at Car- 
negie Hall was Victor Herbert, who sat 
unobtrusively in an obscure seat in one of 
the last rows. In addition to the usual 
number of reveries, sonatas and rhapsodies 
rendered by the orchestra, a vocal number 
was interpolated by a young singer who 
chose as her selection “Kiss Me Again,” 
from “Mlle. Modiste.” 

At the conclusion of the song, according 
to the New York Telegraph, the house burst 
forth in enthusiastic appreciation. Mr. Her- 
bert, who sat unemotionally through the 
long rounds of applause, happened to be 
seated next to a woman whose appreciation 
of the number ran almost to ecstacy. She 
stared at the composer in a way to clearly 
indicate her contempt for one who could 
remain so absolutely unresponsive to the 
spell cast by the song on every person in 
the audience, with his exception. Finally, 
disregarding conventionality, she voiced her 
indignation in no uncertain terms: 

“Sir, every one is wild with enthusiasm 
over this exquisite song, and here you sit 
without the slightest trace of appreciation. 
Why don’t you applaud?” 

Mr. Herbert smiled indulgently and re- 
plied : 

“Why should I, madame? I wrote it.” 








“Quo Vadis,” Opera, Pleases Paris 

Paris, Nov. 27.—“Quo Vadis,” the opera 
by Henri Cain and Jean Nougués, founded 
on Sienkiewicz’s novel, and first produced 
last season at Nice, was presented last eve- 
ning at the Théatre de la Gaité Lyrique 
Mmes. Vallandri and Lafargue and Jean 
Perier, in the chief réles, won the praise of 
the critics. The Figaro calls the opera “one 
of the greatest successes, if not the greatest, 
of the lyrical stage in recent years.” 


QPERA TRIUMPH FOR 
NEW ORLEANS GIRL 


Nina Alciatore Makes Debut with 
French Company in Her 
Home City 


New Orveans, Nov. 27.—The début of 
Nina Alciatore, a New Orleans girl, in 
Massenet’s “Manon,” crowded the 
house here the other night. Those 
went to hear merely a talented young ama- 
teur with a pleasing voice were agreeably 
disappointed. Miss Alciatore sang and 
acted the difficult title role with the au- 
thority of an experienced artist. She has a 
lovely lyric soprano, well schooled, and is 
blessed with a charming personality and 
abundant temperament. Zocchi’s Des 
Grieux was also a noteworthy performance. 

With each successive appearance Caro- 
line Peters-Férens, the contralto, increas- 
ingly delights the French Opera patrons. 

The first monthly musical of the Poly- 
hymnia Circle was a _ distinct success. 
[heresa Cannon-Buckley, its director, led 
the choruses with splendid effect. ‘| ne solo- 
ists were Ora Engleman, Irene Dinkel, Lew 
Sully, Mrs. H. Bouny, Inez Lambert, Pierre 
Blanchard, Eveleen Meyer and Evelyn 
Reed.. All the participants met with flat- 
tering receptions. Evelyn Reed’s rendering 
of Strauss’s Traumerie and Liszt’s Polo- 
naise, E major, were deservedly encored, 
as the young pianist never played with 
greater subtlety. A Berceuse by Giuseppe 
Ferrata was one of the best things of the 
evening, as played by Inez Lambert. 

Che Philomele Cercle, under the direction 
of Jane Foedor, is doing fine work. Helen 
Pitkin Schertz, harpist, is president of the 
organization. ys 





opera 
who 


Maggie Teyte, the English soprano, who 
succeeded Mary Garden as Mélisande at 
the Opéra Comique, and is now giving con- 
certs in London before returning to Paris 
to create a new role, is only twenty years 
old. 
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ENZO LELIVA 


BRILLIANT AMERICAN DEBUT 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 


Three Operas in Less Than 24 Hours 


“AIDA,” NOVEMBER 19, 1909 
“CAVALLERIA” and “PAGLIACCI,” NOVEMBER 20, 1909 


“PAGLIACCI” 


Mr. Leliva was‘often sug- 
gestive of the Canio of the 
opera. Both vocally and his- 
trionically the part gave him 
larger opportunity for the 
perfervid emotionalism in 
which he apparently delights. 
He aroused much applause by 
his great scena closing the 
first act.—Boston Globe. 


Enzo Leliva was intensity 
personified in the part of 
Canio. His climax at the 
end of the first act was fervid 
enough to call for fire extin- 
guishers, but it was passion in 
the right place. He did not 
spare himself or his voice, and 
his enthusiasm awoke a re- 
sponsive thrill in the audi- 
ence, which called him out 
with much applause.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


Mr. Leliva was loudly ap- 
plauded for his singing of 
Canio’s air at the end of the 
second act.—Boston Herald. 


His emotion in ‘‘Ridi Pag- 
liacci’’ rang true, and he re- 
ceived applause. — Boston 
Post. 


The Canio of Mr. Enzo Le- 
liva was the best thing he has 
yet done. His ‘“‘Tu sei pag- 
liaccio’’ was excellent both in 
singing and in acting, and he 
fairly carried the entire audi- 
ence with him. 

His voice was pure and 
vibrant and his accents pene- 
trated with real grief. It was 
a clever performance.—Bos- 
ton American. 


“AIDA” 


Fortunately Mr. Leliva was 
in the house, and his ready 
compliance with director Rus- 
sell’s request to take up the 
role made it possible to con- 
tinue the performance with- 
out delay. 


Notwithstanding his im- 
promptu appearance Mr. Le- 
liva acquitted himself admir- 
ably, and honestly earned the 
generous applause freely be- 
stowed by the audience.— 
Boston Globe. 








ENZO LELIVA 


Of M. Leliva’s ability noth- 
ing new need be said. He 
was consistently delightful. 
Boston Advertiser. 


A like mischance overtook 
the performance of ‘‘Aida”’ at 
the Boston Opera last night. 
Through the first two acts, 
Mr. Hansen plainly labored 
with failing voice at the part 
of Radames. In the inter- 
mission ‘“‘indisposition’’ fin- 
ally overcame him, and Mr. 
Leliva was the saving Ra- 





dames of the two remaining 
acts. Obviously, there is no 
occasion for comment upon a 
performance that circum- 
stance thus disorganized and 
which, in other respects, was 
a repetition from last week, 
but was creditable to all con- 
cerned to carry it valiantly 
through to the end.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Christian Hansen, who was 
cast for the Radames, finished 
two acts and was then forced 





to retire through a sudden in- 

disposition. Enzo Leliva was 

announced and completed the 

role, winning warm applause. 
Boston Journal. 


Mr. Leliva’s two acts as 
Radames were a distinct ad 
vance upon his portrayal of 
the part last week.—Boston 
Post. 


“CAVALLERIA” ad 
‘“*PAGLIACCI” 


Mr. Leliva took the place of 
Mr. Hansen, who had been 
announced as Canio, and his 
impersonation, following up- 
on that of Turiddu, was a 
feature of the afternoon. It 
was hard to believe that his 
Canio was the Turiddu of a 
half-hour ago, for not oaly 
had Mr. Leliva identified him- 
self heart and spirit with a 
new character, but he seemed 
of different flesh and bone. 
He was hand in glove with 
the part, and he was applaud- 
ed, both during and at the 
close of each act.—Boston 


Herald. 


‘Mr. Leliva, in his conclud 
ing aria of the second act, 
quite surpassed any previous 
impression he has made here. 
He relies for the effectiveness 
of his acting upon great ner- 
vous intensity. Mr. Bou- 
logne, as the clown, contrib- 
uted the well-rounded and 
satisfying performance of this 
opera.—Boston Globe. 


As Canio, Mr. Leliva rose 
to the occasion and gave as 
excellent an interpretation as 
on his first appearance in the 
part.—Boston American. 


Mr. Leliva looked the vil- 
lage coxcomb and appeared 
to advantage in the part. He 
was the discomfited trifler be- 
tween two fires when Lola and 
Santuzza ‘disputed. He was 
the idler whose childish ca- 
price and complacency was 
never disturbed by thought 
until the end came, swiftly, 
unavoidably.—Boston Post. 
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TRIUMPHED UNDER ASSUMED NAME 


Gertrude Rennyson Persuaded 
London Critics They Had 
Made Big Discovery 


Lonpon, Nov. 13.—Gertrude Rennyson 
has startled London by her singing at Cov- 
ent Garden, and thereby hangs a tale 
which I should have told before had I been 
given the lady’s permission. 

Miss Rennyson Elsa at Bayreuth 
this Summer, and won high praise for her 
interpretation from the family of Wagner. 
in fact, so great that she 
was offered a five-year contract for Dres- 
den. This was flattering, but Miss Renny- 


son had American operatic ambitions, and 
did not wish to tie herself to the Dresden 
Opera for so long, especially as no periods 
of absence would have been granted in the 
contract. 
Meanwhile 


sang 


Her success was, 


an offer came from the Carl 
Rosa Upera Company, which was too good 
to be passed over lightly. The drawback 
was that on the Continent and in America 
there is still a foolish prejudice, against 
opera in English, so Miss Rennyson com- 
promised. 

She sang Elsa in London under the name 
of “Gertrude Vania,” and, in spite of the 
change, the critics all called out her praises 
the next day and thought they had discov- 
ered a new artist of caliber in the young 
American. 

At this time a correspondent of a New 
York paper called on Miss Rennyson, alias 
Vania, and was informed of her real iden- 
tity on the express condition that he would 
not make it public. He promised, but the 
story went into print in a New York Sun- 
day paper just the same. I had also made 
the same promise, which I kept until my 
colleague broke his. 

This correspondent also made a state- 
ment which was not quite true. Miss 
Rennyson does hope to get to America, and 
Mr. Dippel has shown an interest in her 
work, but nothing definite has been ar- 
ranged between them, for the good reason 
that Mr. Dippel finds himself overstocked 
with artists. 

That Miss Rennyson’s success in Bay- 
reuth was extraordinary is now well known. 
Since Nordica she has been the only Amer- 
ican to sing Elsa there. Before that she 
sang two years at La Monnaie, in Brussels, 
and also at the Hofoper in Vienna, both 
engagements bringing her much commen- 
dation from the critics. Recently she has 
sung. twice at Queen’s Hall, having been 
specially engaged on account of her Cov- 


ent Garden success. 

















GERTRUDE RENNYSON 


American Girl Who Sang “Elsa” with 
Great Success in Bayreuth and 
London 


When I called on Miss Rennyson at the 
[Imperial Hotel she told me something about 
her early studies and musical development. 

“You know I am a Philadelphia girl,” she 
said. “After four years at the Boston Con- 
servatory I sang in the Grau-Savage com- 
bination at the Metropolitan.” 

I mentioned that I thought I had seen 
her name on concert programs. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I sang in concert a 
good deal, and I had rather good luck. Then 
I studied with Trobadelo in Paris for four 
years; perhaps you recall that Mary Gar- 
den and Geraldine Farrar were also his 
pupils.” EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





Columbia University Concert Series 


The Department of Music of Columbia 
University announces the following recitals 
and concerts to be held on Tuesdays (ex- 
cept February 22), from January II, I9g1o0, 
to May 3. These will be given in St. Paul’s 
Chapel and the auditorium of the Horace 
Mann School: In St. Paul's Chapel, Jan 
uary I1—Organ recital, with soloist (in 
memory of the late American composer, 
Dudley Buck); January 18 and 25—organ 
recitals, with soloists; February 1—histor 
ical concert 1, University chorus; February 
8 and 15—organ recital and soloist; Feb 
ruary 21 (Monday)—organ recital, with 
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having concluded his American 
engagements. willaccepta limited 
number of pupils at Lugano 
Switzerland. and Milan, Italy 

Address Villa Consolo. Lugano, Switzerland 
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soloist; March 1—historical concert 2, Uni- 
versity chorus. In the Horace Mann Audi- 
torium, March 8—pianoforte recital; March 


15, 22 and 29—three concerts of chamber 
music (string quartet) ; April 5—historical 
song recital; April 12 and 29—two concerts 
of chamber music (piano and string) ; April 
26—recital for two pianos; May 3—concert 
of original compositions by students in the 
department of music. These recitals are 
open to the public. No tickets of admission 
are required, but the doors will be closed 
promptly at the beginning of each recital. 


BALFOUR COMPANY IN TEXAS 


Wins Golden Opinions by Excellent 
Concerts in Several Cities 
Fort Wortn, Tex., Nov. 27—The Con- 


stance Balfour Concert Company appeared 


November 8 at Denison, before the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of Texas 
lhe house was sold out, and there was 


Mme. Constance Bal 
four was repeatedly recalled, and the offi 
cers of the Federation expressed the opin 
ion that this was one of the best concerts 
that had been heard in Texas. 

This is the seventh concert given so far 
on the tour, during which there has been 
aroused a great deal of enthusiasm in 
Houston, Lake Cnarles, Commerce, Bou- 
ham, Denison and other places. In Dallas 
Mr. Ashenden, one of the foremost teach- 
ers there, wrote to the press saying that 
the concert in Dallas was the best that he 
had heard in that city. The program given 
in Denison and Dallas follows: 


“O Come With Me in the Summer Night,”’ Van 
der Stucken, and “Boat Song,” Harriett Ware, 
Henri La Bonté; Air de Salomé, “Herodiade,” 
Massenet, Mme. Balfour; Russian ‘Airs, Wieniew- 
ski, Helene von Soyn; Lied der Mignon, Schu- 
bert, and Der Spielman, Eugene Hildach, Mme. 
Balfour; Waltz song from Romeo et Juliette, Gou- 
nod, Mme. Balfour; Air de Rudolfo, toheme,” 
Puccini, Henri La Bonté; Ave Maria, Bach-Gou- 
nod, Mme. Balfour and Helene von Soyn; “A 
Night in Venice,’”’ Lucontoni, Mme. Balfour and 
Henri La Bonté; Romance, Tidivor-Nachez, and 
Légende, Wieniawski, Helene von Soyn; “The 
Nightingale,” Ward Stephens, “The First Song’”’ 
(manuscript), Julius John, “Sweetheart, Thy Lips 
are Touched with Flame,” Chadwick, Mme. Bal 
four; “Du Bist Wie, Eine Blume,” Schoenfeld, 
and ‘‘Adorables Tourments,’”’ Caruso, Barthelemy, 
Henri La Bonté; “Madame Butterfly” (Finale 
first act), Puccini, Mme. Balfour and Henri La 
Ronté., 

At the piano, 


great enthusiasm. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald 


MEN COMPOSERS “ 





“ AMERICAN 


Portland Club Discusses Them with II- 
lustrations—A Girl’s Promising Début 


PorTLAND, Ore., Nov. 27.—At the meeting 
of the Monday Musical Club, November 8, 
an excellent program was rendered on the 
subject “American Men Composers.” 
Dowell, Dudley Buck, Whitney Coombs, 
Metcalf, Nevin, Frederick Knight-Logan 
and other composers were represented by 
piano, organ, violin and vocal numbers. 
Deserving of special mention was the sing 
ing of Lottie Banfield, a young girl who 
appeared for the first time in public. Her 
beautiful voice, splendid tone production 
and intelligent interpretation, together with 
her sweet and modest manner, won much 
commendation 

The recent 
was largely 


concert by George Hamlin 
attended, and the impression 
which he made when in Portland two years 
ago was strengthened. Seldom has a singer 
appeared here who has been so completely 
satisfactory as he. 

Myrtle Elvyn, whose appearance here last 
Winter in a piano recital won her so many 
admirers, will soon give a concert under the 
direction of Mrs. Edna Jones H.C 


“Stabat Mater” 


-A particularly fine pro- 
“Stabat Mater” was 


Lister Chorus in 


BosTON, Nov. 20. 
duction of Rossini’s 


given under the direction of Robert N. 
Lister at the Broadway Congregational 
Church, Somerville, Mass., last week, Sun- 


The Lister Chorus was as- 
Kinzel, soprano; Edith 
William Hicks, tenor; 
baritone, and Ernest 
Harrison, organist. Thé duet for soprano 
and contralto was beautifully sung, and 
Miss Castle was also effective in her solo, 
“Fac ut portem.” The chorus sang with 
spirit and fine regard for muances, and re- 
flected marked credit upon the director. 


DL. ke 


day afternoon. 
sisted by Bertha 

Castle, contralto; 
Nelson Raymond, 


Charles Dillingham has secured the rights 


to present “Trilby” as a light opera. Harry 
B. Smith will write the book, following 
the lines of Paul M. Potter’s play and Du 


Maurier’s novel. 


CARRENO WITH THE 
ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


Second Concert Gratifying to the 
Patrons of Rothwell’s 
Organization 


St. Paut, MINN., 
Symphony Orchestra, 


Nov. 27.—The St. Paul 
Walter H. Rothwell, 
conductor, has given its second symphony 
concert of the season. In its performance 
No. 5 in E 


orchestra excelled all 


of Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
previous 
balance of tone, 
Conductor Rothwell’s 
refined reading of the composition fell upon 
a large audience, ab 
sorbed in attention and 
pressing its satisfaction. 
The ‘cellos, with Rossario Bourdon lead- 
ing, are notably strong; the wood-winds 
number splendid men, notably Gan- 
zerto, oboe, and Warmelin, clarinet, who 
stamp the character of that section. 
Results so excellent at the beginning of 
the season are unmistakably gratifying and 
the public is led to great expectations with 
the advance of the season and the close 
welding together of the many voices of 
the orchestra into one body, alert and re- 
sponsive to the will of a conductor of un- 
disputed interpretive and executive ability. 
In Wagner’s Introduction to Act ITI of 
“Tristan and Isolde” Joseph Chalir distin- 
guished himself and _ characterized the 
number by his excellent rendition of the 
solo for English horn. Weber’s colorful 
overture to “Der Freischiitz” closed the 


minor, the 
efforts. In 
buoyant with vitality, 


beauty and 


the gratified senses of 


unstinted in ex- 


some 


program. 
Mme. Carreno, the assisting soloist, 
played the Tschaikowsky concerto in B 


flat and aroused a storm of applause, which 
was continued with the performance of her 
solo numbers—Schubhert’s Impromptu, op. 
20, No. 2, the Schubert-Liszt “Soirée de 
Vienne,” No. 6, and the Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire.” F. L. C. B. 


Sousa at the Hippodrome Again 


John Philip Sousa and his band, now on 
their thirty-fifth semi-annual and _ ninth 
transcontinental tour, will give a single con- 
cert at the Hippodrome, in New York, 
Sunday evening, December 12. The assist- 
ing soloists will be Frances Hoyt, soprano; 
Grace Hoyt, mezzo-soprano; Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, and Herbert L. Clarke, 
cornetist. 
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“? CELLO MORE POPULAR TAAN VIOLIN” 





William Ebann Thinks So De- 
spite Poverty of Its 
Repertoire 


“I firmly believe that the ’cello is a more 
popular instrument than the violin,” de- 
clared William Ebann, the distinguished 
instructor, artist and composer. when his 
opinion on the subject was recently re- 


quested. 
“Tf the truth of the matter does not seem 


to be borne out by the number and fre- 
quency of ‘cello recitals, it is merely be- 
cause the composer has not done his share 
toward this end,” he continued. “People 
attending a piano or a violin recital do not, 
as you may observe, take first notice of the 
instruments as such; it is rather the per- 
former who claims the attention. Con- 
versely, they never fail to exclaim in ad- 
miration over the very tone of a ’cello no 
matter who may be playing it, and to de- 
light in its warmth, richness and mellow 


quality. 
“But how is an artist to go on giving 
public performances when he is obliged to 


play the same few things over and over 
again? The trouble is that a composer to 
write an effective work for the instrument 
in question must be a ’cellist himself, must 
be thoroughly acquainted with its technical 
idiosyncrasies. I can assure you that the 
number thus qualified is pitiably small. 
Even in orchestral scores the ’cello, being 
one of the middle voices, does not show to 
best advantage. In most concertos, and 
even in many sonatas written ostensibly to 
dignify it as the soloist, it is only too often 
relegated to a more or less menial position 
as cccompanist to the orchestra or piano. 
Yet in spite of the dearth of gratefully 
written novelties there can not be a mo- 
ment’s doubt that interest in the ’cello is 
steadily on the increase.” 

“Do you believe that ’cello transcriptions 
of piano or violin pieces might advantage- 
ously be drawn upon to enlarge the per- 
former’s limited repertoire?” Mr. Ebann 
was asked. The question brought an em- 
phatic negative: 

“I must say that I am not at all favor- 
ably disposed toward any thing of that sort, 
for the vast majority of transcriptions are 
prejudicial to the true character of the 
music and to that of the instrument. I 
have heard such a transformation of Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto and that alone 
would be sufficient to prove my contention. 
Certain things which can be accomplished 
on the violin are quite impracticable on the 
‘cello. Then too, the difference in the 
relative tone colors materially affects the 
value of the work. : 

“The Grieg and MacDowell transcrip- 
tions? No, I disapprove of them quite as 
much as I do of those of Chopin’s noc- 
turnes. Grieg has written a highly effec- 
tive and musically lovely sonata for the in- 
strument, you know, but then he had the 
assistance of one who understood it most 
thoroughly. Boellmann’s variations are 
beautiful, too, but they have unfortunately 
been done to death. Victor Herbert’s 
second concerto is to my mind one of the 
finest pieces of work of its kind that we 
have to-day. In this the solo instrument 1s 
anything but a mere accompanist.” 








—Photo by Aimé Dupont. 
WILLIAM EBANN 


He Deplores the Lack of Attention 
Given the ’Cello by Composers 


“Could Strauss produce a ’cello con- 
certo?” 

“Emphatically not; the very idea is 
humorous. What would become of the 
poor soloist!” 

“Whom do you consider the greatest 
‘cellist in the world?” 

Mr. Ebann smiled at the question good 
naturedly. 

“That is impossible to answer,” he said. 
“There are any number of very great ones 
who never enjoy the opportunity of re- 
vealing their gifts to the world. There is 
no one greatest. My favorites are Hugo 
Becker and Klengel, the former excelling in 
all round musicianship, the latter in tech- 
nical brilliancy.” 

Most of Mr. Ebann’s time is taken up in 
teaching. He is very modest when re- 
ferring to the great successes of his pupils, 
who, it should be said, may be found in 
most of the leading orchestras throughout 
the country. He himself has scored one 
triumph after another as soloist with sym- 
phony orchestras in Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Rochester, and many 
other cities not to mention those in New 
York City. He is also a pianist of no mean 
ability, and spends his few leisure moments 
in composition. 

“T generally prefer to leave creative work 
till the Summer months,” he says, “and I 
can assure you I never write anything un- 
less I have ideas, and ideas which come to 
me spontaneously and unbidden. I have no 
use whatever for those who write music 
for the mere. sake of writing.” 





Beethoven’s Last Days 
Beethoven had troubles besides the 
scourge of deafness. Throughout his life 
the conduct of his brothers irked and 
grieved him, and when, on the death of one 
of them, he adopted his orphaned son, that 


nephew’s outrageous conduct broke his 
heart. Then he felt the sting of poverty. 
Dying, he would have lacked the very nec- 
essaries of a waning life had it not been 
fer the Philharmonic Society of England. 
The society has never boasted of the fact, 
but a fact it is that a douceur of one hun- 
dred pounds sent by them to Beethoven, at 
his last gasp, made death less a martyrdom 
to the famous musician.—London Graphic. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Wagner, like Napoleon, is the inspirer of 
many books. The newest one is an edition 
de luxe, which while it contains other treas- 
ures, is primarily a translation of “Tristan 
und Isolde,” by Richard Le Gallienne.* 

This book takes its rise from certain 
necessities and certain opportunities in the 
world of Wagner literature. In the first 
place, a satisfactory translation of “Tristan 
und Isolde” had not yet been made; and, in 
the second place, the letters of Wagner to 
Mathilde Wesendonck presented a new op- 
portunity for comment upon the relation of 
“Tristan und Isolde” to the romantic course 
of Wagner’s life. 

The fact that the translation was made 
by Mr. Le Gallienne is a guarantee of its 
excellent English. To be sure, the verse 
form of the original does not give Mr. Le 
Gallienne scope for the expression of his 
own individual and inimitable style. He is 
compelled to sacrifice the refulgent sen- 
tences which he loves so well for the terse, 
concentrated style of Wagner’s dramatic 
verse. The great and peculiar difficulties of 
the task the translator has met with much 
skill, and has succeeded in producing a 
poem, flexible and unstrained in expression, 
aud not partaking of the unnatural quality 
which a too close and literal translation of 
the lines into English would produce. The 
translation is metrical, and, while appar- 
ently not intended to be exact, syllable for 
syllable, is so close to the original that in 


certain parts of the German text which 
come to mind it would stand equally well 
against the music. 

It is a vast relief to be liberated from the 
inanities of the Corder translation of Wag- 
ner. Le Gallienne makes no such slips as 
did Corder in translating Wagner’s note 
that Tristan, after Mark’s long speech in 
the second act, looks compassionately at the 
King. Corder had it “pitifully.” There was 
nothing of the whipped dog about Tristan. 

The translation of the text is followed 
by several chapters by Edward Ziegler, 
which treat of Wagner’s period of exile, of 
the relation of “Tristan und Isolde” to the 
stormy Wagner-Wesendonck episode, of the 
legend and its sources, and which enter as 
well into a critical consideration of the 
drama and the music. 

As an aftermath, following the publica- 
tion of the Wagner-Wesendonck corre- 
spondence, these chapters are of much in- 
terest, and contain cross references con- 
cerning that correspondence which have not 
previously been brought into print. 

The chapters given to the music are de- 
voted more to a thematic analysis than to a 
critical consideration of the music in itself. 
There is a chapter on beginnings and first 
performances, and a concluding one giving 
reasons why the author regards “Tristan 
und Isolde” as Wagner’s masterpiece. 





*Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” translated into 
English verse by Richard Le Gallienne, with 
ccrstique 7. Edward Ziegler. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. Price, $6.00 net. 


The book contains seven full-page illus- 
trations in color after paintings by George 
Alfred Williams. These are rich in color 
and pretentious and impressive in design, 
and, although constituting decorations in 
keeping with the elaborateness of the vol- 
ume, fail somewhat in grasping the au- 
thentic spirit of the legend or of Wagner’s 
intent. Technically, these pictures are well 
reproduced in color. The frontispiece, which 
is a detail of one of the illustrations, is 
more satisfactory. 

_ The book is bound in black, blue and gold 
in an extremely handsome manner, and the 
text throughout the volume is bordered 
with designs in pale lavender. For the lover 
of Wagner and of beautiful books, the pres- 
ent one will undoubtedly be a treasured 


possession. 
* * * 


The holiday volume of “Savoy Operas”* 
by Sir W. S. Gilbert is devoted to four 
Gilbert and Sullivan works, “Patience,” 
“Princess Ida,” “The Pirates of Penzance” 
and “The Yeomen of the Guard,” the last 
named being in Gilbert’s opinion the best 
opera produced in collaboration with Sir 
Arthur. In his preface Gilbert tells a few 
stories relating to the origin of the operas. 
The genesis of “The Yeomen of the 
Guard,” he relates was a picture of a “Beef- 
eater” on a commercial poster, and the 
hint to give the piece a sixteenth century 
background came from the figure of a 
jester in a magazine. Gilbert was waitine 
for a train when these suggestions occurred 
to him. 





* Savoy Operas. By W. S. Gilbert. With il- 
lustrations in color by W. Russell Flint. 4to, PP. 
xv, 208. The Macmillan Company, New York. 





Active Season in San Diego 


San Dieco, Cat., Nov. 18.—Musical inter- 

ests in this Southwestern corner of the 
country are in a flourishing state. Monthly 
musicales by pupils in the piano department 
of Bishop’s School for Girls are always a 
pleasant feature of the season. The Ameri- 
can Music Society gave a concert Novem- 
ber 11, in which works by American com- 
posers were played or sung. The Amphion 
Club opens its musical season with a con- 
cert by Jomelli. 
_ The Two-Piano Club at the Bishop school 
is studying Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony and Mendelssohn’s G Minor Con- 
certo. 





Death Ends Musical Ambition 


With $5,000 accumulated in the five years’ 
earnings of a newspaper and cigar stand 
at No. 331 Nineteenth street, Brooklyn, 
Mrs. Mary Grass had planned to take her 
daughter to Germany to train her. voice, 
which musicians called very promising. 
hey were to have sailed Wednesday for 
the conservatory of Bonn, but on Sunday 
neighbors broke into their rooms and found 
both dead, overcome by gas which had 
accidentally been turned on. 





Abraham Lincoln Hammerstein, son of 
the impresario, is said to have invented a 
fender for use on automobiles which he ex- 
pects will scoop up pedestrians who get in 
the way with entire safety, at whatever 
speed the automobile may be traveling. 





Ethel de Koven, daughter of Reginald de 
Koven, the composer, will dance in Mrs. 
Albert Clifford Barney’s fantastic play, 
“The Man in the Moon,” at a single per 
formance for charity on December 20, in 
Washington, D. C 
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LEONTINE DE AHNA’S NEW YORK DEBUT 





Relative of Richard Strauss Shows 
Exceptional Attainments 
as a Singer 


Leontine de Ahna, contralto, made her 
first New York appearance on Wednesday 
evening of last week at Mendelssohn Hall, 
singing the following program: 


1. “Die Junge Nonne,” “Rosenband,” “Dem 


Unendlichen,” Schubert; 2. (a) “Die Mainacht, 
Brahms; (b) “Die Einkehr,” Reisenauer; (c) 
“Liebesfeier,” “Schumacherlied,’ Weingartner; 


(d) “‘Gesang Weyla’s,” “Der Freund,” Hugo 
Wolf; 3. (a) “After,” Elgar; (b) “Thy Beaming 
Eyes,”” MacDowell; (c) “Phyllis Has Such Charm- 
ing Graces,” Anthony Young; (d) “Mistress 


Prue,” J Mealloy;'(4) “Les Roses d’ Is ahan,”’ 
“Fleur Jetée,* Gabriel Fauré; (b) ergere 
Legere,” 18th*Century; (c) “Printemps Nouveau,” 


Paul V idal,}’ 


The fagt that the attendance was not 
larger than proved to be the case must un- 
doubtedly:mbe ascribed to the unfavorable 
weather conditions. Those who did have 
the hardilood to brave the sleet, however, 
found their discomforts: more than amply 
repaid. Not only did the young singers’ 
work elicit round upon round of hearty ap- 
plause, but by the end of the evening the 
top of the piano was completely hidden 
under great masses of flowers which had 
been carried down the aisles at the con- 
clusion of each division of the program. 

Miss de Ahna, though as yet but slightly 
known in this city, is related by marriage 
to Richard Strauss, and her father, Pro- 
fessor Heinrich de Ahna, was a member of 
the Joachim Quartet. Throughout the eve- 
ning she showed herself worthy of her 
illustrious. connections, though indeed it 
was not necessary to hear more than the 
first three Schubert numbers which opened 
the recital to become aware of the fact that 
here was a singer of more than ordinary 
abilities. A glance at the various offerings 
will serve to show that the artist who would 
successfully encompass the wide varieties 
of style therein represented must be versa- 
tile to a degree, must be the possessor of 
an uncommonly fine voice, with a full un- 
derstanding of the finest details of inter- 
pretation. It is a pleasure to record that 
Miss de Ahna satisfactorily fulfills these 
qualifications. Her voice is one of large 
volume, ample in range, rich and warm in 
timbre. Her breath control is admirable, 
her phrasing intelligent, her intonation un- 
erringly accurate, and her diction such that 
not a single word escaped her hearers. Her 
English, to be sure, showed traces of a 
German accent, though the effect of this 
was not at all unpleasant. 

Miss de Ahna has acquired the difficult 





LEONTINE DE AHNA 


9 


art of “acting” with her voice. That is to 
say, she possesses the happy faculty of be- 
ing able to color every word and every mu- 
sical phrase according to the thought of the 
text, whether expresssed or underlying. For 
this reason Schubert’s marvelous little tone 
drama, “Die Junge Nonne,” proved to be 
one of the most effective things on the pro 
gram. The inexpressible poignancy of the 
lines was mirrored on the singer’s features 
as well as in her voice. Equally successful 
were the results she achieved in the ecstat- 
ically devotional “Dem Unendlichen.” The 
second division offered matter of an en- 
tirely different character. It speaks a good 
deal for her abilities that she was able to 
make the Hugo Wolf songs seem interest- 
ing, though it was Weingartner’s humorous 
“Schumacherlied” that gave most general 
satisfaction. This had to be repeated, as did 
also MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes,” 
which was done in a particularly charming 
manner. The French songs of Fauré and 
Vidal in the last division had little of gen- 
uine musical interest to offer, but Miss de 
Ahna sang them most pleasingly. 

Kurt Schindler played the acompaniments 
in a manner that places him among the very 
greatest accompanists in this country. 


H. F. P. 





A PIANIST OF PROMISE 





Eighteen-Year-Old Providence Artist 
Makes Impressive Début 
PRovipENCE, Nov. 27.—George Hirst 


proved himself worthy of first rank as a 
pianist at his recital in Memorial Hall on 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Hirst, formerly 
a pupil of William Harkness Arnold, has 
recently returned here from Europe, where 
he studied for a few years at Leipsic. This 
was his first public appearance since his 
return. His program. was difficult, but all 
of his numbers were played with ‘splendid 


style and brilliancy of execution and tech- 
nic. Mr. Hirst. is but eighteen years old. 
Following is the program: 

Intermezzo, op. 118, No. 2, Rhapsodie, op. 79, 
No. 1, Brahms; Grillen, Warum, Novelette, Schu- 
mann; Ballade in A-flat, Chopin; Marche Gro- 
tesque, Melodie, Frihlingsrauschen, Sinding; Ca- 
price Espagnole, Moszkowski. 

The first of the series of Monday after- 
noon musicales given by “The Listeners” 
was held in Churchill House last week. A 
large audience was present to greet Mr. 
and Mrs. Ganes, who gave a delightful song 
recital. Mrs. Ganes has a most pleasing 
soprano, which was well fitted to her songs. 
Mr. Ganes sang several of his é6wn com- 


positions, which proved him to be a thor- 
ough musician and a fine tenor. 

The lectures which were formerly a 
part of the Listeners’ course will be given 
on Tuesday mornings at 11:30, at the Music 
School, by Arthur Ware Locke, instructor 
in music at Brown University. This series 
will follow, as nearly as possible, a course 
given at a number of other colleges called 
“The Appreciation of Music.” 

Mrs. Lucy H. Miller, treasurer of the 
Providence Musical Association, received a 
telegram from Mme. Sembrich’s manager, 
Thursday, stating that the prima donna 
was ill, and that the concert scheduled for 
Friday evening was therefore postponed to 
a midwinter date. G. F. H. 





MONTREAL SYMPHONY IN 
ITS FOURTEENTH SEASON 


Orchestra Still Short of the Ideal, 
Though Its Personnel Has Been 
Strengthened 


Montreat, Nov. 29.—The Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra, J. J. Goulet, conductor, 
on Friday opened its fourteenth season of 
concerts, which will as usual be given fort- 
nightly to the number of eight or nine dur- 
ing the Winter. It would be idle to say 
that the Symphony fulfills the standard that 
should be expected in a city of the size, 
wealth and culture of Montreal, but during 
its long and honorable life it has kept high 
ideals before it, and has eventually suc- 
ceeded in earning for the symphonic form 
the support and sanction of “high society.” 

The orchestra this year is_ notably 
stronger in personnel than before, which is 
natural enough seeing that there are fifty 
more subscribers and every prospect of big 
houses through the season. There are a 
new French horn, a harp, and a bassoon. 

The financial success of the orchestra in 
the last few years, under Mr. Veitch’s 
management, has undoubtedly been due to 
the reputation of the artists who have been 
engaged as its visiting soloists, and there is 
constant temptation to put the increased 
revenues into that kind of expenditure. 
The first soloist, for example, was Ovide 
Musin, and Fritz Kreisler will appear later. 

If the money that is spent on these 
soloists were put into the orchestra, Mon- 
treal would have a much better band of 
players, but the audiences would be smaller. 
Insufficiency of rehearsal and consequent 
inefficiency of control are the besetting sins 
of the orchestra, and there is no immediate 
prospect of their being corrected. It has 
no work as a body other than these eight 
concerts and the inadequate rehearsals at- 
tached to them, and has small chance to 
work into proper cohesion. However, it 
gives respectable performances of the 
minor symphonic classics, and even good 
performances of lighter orchestral music, 
and it gets the well-to-do classes to come 
and hear it. To appear on the list of 
patrons is almost equivalent to having a 
box at the opera in New York. 

Mr. Musin is an old friend and com- 
patriot of Mr. Goulet. K. 








H. C. Baum, tenor, of New Britain, 
Conn., was soloist at a musicale given No- 
vember 18 by St. Thomas’s Church choir of 
Hartford, under the direction of Mrs. A. 
A. Wassall, the church organist. 


LONDON APPLAUDS 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Francis Richter and Eddy Brown 
Win New Laurels—A Pade- 
rewski Performance 


13.—Last Saturday after- 
Isabel 





Lonvon, Nov. 
noon two American women—May 
Fisk and Floyd Ariston—gave an entertain- 
ment at Steinway Hall, consisting of mono- 
logues written and given by Miss Fisk, and 
negro songs by Miss Ariston. The audi 
ence applauded heartily. 

Monday evening brought forth the Pad- 
erewski Symphony at the second London 
symphony concert. The great pianist played 
the Emperor concerto of Beethoven. Of 
his interpretation nothing but the highest 
praise was spoken, but of the symphony 
itself the verdict was doubtful. After read- 
ing many criticisms | can give no idea of 
London’s real opinion of the work. Ex 
cuses have been offered that it cannot be 
grasped at one hearing; in truth, columns 
of excuses have been written, but up to the 
present no fearless, outspoken criticism. 

On Tuesday evening, at A¢®olian Hall, 
Francis Richter gave a pianoforte recital. 
This young American, although blind, has 
been able to accomplish wonderful things 
with his instrument. The critics find that 
he has uncommon abilities, and that, tech- 
nically, he has nothing to learn. As re 
gards interpretation, a few things in his 
Beethoven readings were not quite satis- 
factory, but Beethoven is a dithcult test, 
even for great artists. Altogether, his suc 
cess was much above the average. 

Eddy Brown, another American, gave his 
recital at Queen’s Hall, Wednesday after 
noon, and was again heartily received. 
| here is evidence that the slight immaturity 
now revealed in his playing will soon be a 
thing of the past. In the evening he played 
Mendelssohn's violin concerto at the con- 
cert given in the same hall by the Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Society. 

A new opera by Sir W. S. Gilbert and 
Edward German is in rehearsal at the 
Savoy Theater. It will be put on some time 
before Christmas. 

In Sir Herbert Tree’s production of 
“Beethoven” Landon Ronald has been given 
the arrangement of the music, and will con- 
duct an orchestra of fifty-five at His Maj- 
esty’s the first evening, November 25. ‘Lhe 
first movement of the Fifth Symphony will 
precede the play. The second and third acts 
will be preceded by the “Coriolan” and ‘Leo- 
nora No, 3” overtures, respectively. As in- 
cidental music the first movement of the 
so-called “Moonlight” sonata will be played 
(scored for orchestra) ; also the first move- 
ment of the Quartet in C of the Rason- 
mowsky group and the opening of the cho- 
ral section of the Ninth Symphony will be 
used, the latter with a chorus of 100 voices. 

Emerson W HITHORNE. 





Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, 
has 100 concert engagements for this sea- 
son. 





Munich is to have a People’s Opera, with 
Adolf Wallndfer as director. 
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THE EASTERN MANAGER AND THE WEST 


The Eastern manager comes in for severe criticism 
in the editorial columns of a recent issue of the Pacific 
Coast Musical Review. According to the editor’s words, 
the Eastern manager has much to learn before he will 
be capable of handling the musical conditions of the 
Coast properly. 

The Eastern manager, the editor says, praises the 
quality of musical appreciation of the Coast if the 
artists which he sends out there are well patronized. 
If they are not, he shakes his fist in the direction of 
the Golden Gate and tells you there is no musical ap- 
preciation in the far West. The editor blames the 
Eastern manager for sending artists out there indis- 
criminately and without proper announcement, expect- 
ing that merely because he does so their performances 
should be well attended. It is claimed that the artists 
sent out there are by no means always all they should 
be, despite the fact that the managers in the East in- 
sist that they deal only with the best artists. 

While it is denied that the far Western communities 
are not musical, it is conceded that many of the con- 
certs of artists sent out from the East are not as well 
attended as they should be. The fault of this is laid 
directly at the door of the Eastern managers, who, it 
is affirmed, do not go to the pains and expense in the 
West that they do in the East to keep the names of 
the artists who are to appear prominently before the 
public from the outset of the season. 

The editor then publishes a letter written by an 
Eastern manager which has a woeful tale to tell, some- 
what as follows: The Eastern manager is adopting 
certain methods that work against his own success, as 
well as injuring the systematic endeavors of Western 
managers to upbuild properly Western musical condi- 
tions. They send out thirty artists to fill one hundred 
and twenty dates, which means but four dates for each 
artist in the Western territory. If they would send out, 
say, only six, each would have twenty dates and the 
right kind of a tour could be managed for each. As 
things are now, it is impossible to provide sufficient en- 
gagements, and sometimes audiences, for the artists 
sent out, and the Eastern managers are undoing the 
thriving conditions which had already been established 
in the West. 

The writer of this letter affirms also that the Eastern 
managers cut under the best rates at which they (the 
Western managers) are able to secure the same artists. 
This is done at the close of negotiations in order to 


secure a few extra dates, but it demoralizes conditions 
and makes it harder for the Western manager to do 
business. The overloading process has this year 
brought it about that Palo Alto, Santa Barbara, Pacific 
Grove and Santa Cruz managers have refused to take 
anything musical whatsoever, so that the Eastern man- 
agers have thus succeeded in killing their own business 
as well as setting back several years the work of local 
managers. 

It is claimed that the Eastern managers may know 
the cities of the East and Middle West, but they do 
not get a sufficient insight into the far West by a trip 
of thirty days, covering three thousand miles, and 
visiting thirty or forty cities. The author of this 
letter says that if the Eastern manager is going to 
run the West, it is only a question of a very short 
time before the West will be dead musically, and the 
fight will have to be begun all over again. 

One interesting result is arising from these condi- 
tions, which is that through disappointment in the way 
that Eastern managers are handling matters, a fresh 
interest is being taken in the local artists and more 
jmoney is being spent on them than heretofore. There 
is no doubt but that the Pacific Coast is a lucrative 
field for artists, but according to the words of these 
Western men, it is at present undergoing a period of 
disintegration similar to that through which the orange- 
growing business passed a few years ago. It is often 
said that the Pacific Coast and the rest of the United 
States are like two separate countries; but their inter- 
ests are not so far separated after all, and if good re- 
sults are to be obtained for all concerned an under- 
standing should be arrived at and the business of sup- 
plying artists to the West brought into practical 
working order. The Eastern manager surely does not 
want to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 


ORCHESTRAS TO ADVERTISE CITIES 


The establishment and growth of symphony orches- 
tras is one of the liveliest and most progressive fea- 
tures of American musical progress to-day. The an- 
nouncements made in the special Fall issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA of the plans of various orchestral 
organizations show a surprising growth over previous 
years, both in the extent of activities recorded and in 
the interest which American communities are displaying 
in modern music. 

Fred Will, Jr., a business man of Rochester, N. Y., 
who has been instrumental for a considerable number 
of years in building up the Rochester Symphony Or- 
chestra, is making a strong point of the fact that a 
city’s art is its best advertisement. The point is well 
taken. The power of a city lies in its industries; its 
glory lies in its art. Where modern standards of 
civilization require both power and glory, the latter 
becomes not a mere sentiment, but a reactive integral 
factor of the total value. 

In an age which is overwhelmingly commercial nothing 
appears of value but commerce. While it has been the 
fashion to say that this is a commercial age, and that 
the thought of artistic achievement is folly, this stand- 
point is not borne out by facts. Art values are grow- 
ing every day in the United States. While America 
was being built materially, it was sufficient for a city 
to be wholly devoted to its industrial interests. An 
American city at the present time may excel commer- 
cially and be known for it; but it can no longer pre- 
tend to have attained to modern standards of civiliza- 
tion on a basis of commerce alone. Art, thriving on 
a basis of successful industry, alone can give an Ameri- 
can city to-day place among the cities of the world. 
A city which has not to-day a thriving art-life growing 
upon the foundation of its commercial success, gives 
one a musty feeling, as of something medieval. 

No art is more glorious than music, and no form of 
music is higher than the symphony. The modern 
symphony orchestra is thus the very symbol of artistic 
glory and advance to-day. The business man of yester- 
day might have boasted of the glories of his city on 
commercial grounds. He can no longer do so. It may 
sound brutally commercial to say that a city’s art is its 
best advertisement; but in the large sense, in view vf 
modern standards of civilization, it is true. And if 
those are the only terms in which the truth may be 
expressed in such a way as to appeal to Americans, 
they should be employed. 


What will be the moral character of New York by 
the time it has been dragged through the emotions and 
the careers of Herodiade, Elektra, Monna Vanna and 
Zaza? 

N. B.—This is not a conundrum. 


Chere is to be a Goldmark cycle at the Royal Opera 
of Budapest. It used to be the mark of fame to have a 
cigar named after one; but “now we have changed all 
that.” The cycle has supplanted the cigar. 


It is learned that Karlsruhe has been chosen, in- 
stead of Hamburg, for the premiére of Siegfried Wag- 
ner’s newest opera, “Banadietrich.” The Burgomeister 
of Hamburg has been receiving congratulations from 
many sources. 


“As to Wagner,” says Debussy, “his genius is incon- 
testable; but he was German before all else.” What 
could be more horrible to a Frenchman!” 
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Frieda Hempel as “Frau Fluth” 


When the recently engaged Frieda Hempel comes to 
the Metropolitan she will be the fourth of the Berlin 
Royal Opera’s stars to be snapped up by the Broadway 
temple of music within a short time. Geraldine Farrar, 
Emmy Destinn and Carl Jérn, coming in succession, 
have left big gaps in the Berlin company for which 
Fall and Spring visits cannot be adequate compensa- 
tion. As Frances Rose and Putnam Griswold also are 
under contract to come at the termination of their 
Berlin engagements, the Kaiser’s Opera may be said 
to have outdistanced all other European institutions, 
individually considered, as a cradle for Metropolitan 
stars. Fraulein Hempel, who is here pictured as Frau 
Fluth in Nicolay’s “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” is 
recognized by the severest critics as one of the few 
latter-day German singers who understand the mean- 
ing of the verb “to sing.” During her five years in 
Berlin, following two years spent at the Schwerin 
Opera to acquire the necessary routine, she has de- 
veloped uncommon versatility. While on the Conti- 
nent she is best known as a high coloratura soprano, 
singing the Gildas, Lucias, et al., she made one of her 
greatest successes in London last year as Eva in “Die 
Meistersinger.” 

Fuller—The study of radium has been one of the fads 
of Loie Fuller, the Metropolitan dancer, and it is said 
that few know more about the mysterious substance 
than she. Her famous “radium gown” is made of three 
hundred yards of material, sp treated that it shines in 
the dark. It was Miss Fuller who devised a way to 
apply phosphorus so that the material would be pliable. 
Her ingenious method of applying the substance in 
narrow strips won the praises of Edison and other ex- 
perts who had worked unsuccessfully toward that end. 

Tetrazzini—“The complexion is the index of diges- 
tion and digestion depends almost entirely upon cook- 
ing,” said Mme. Tetrazzini the other day, discussing 
a favorite topic. “The fact that we Italians eat much 
oil and butter and many fried things and still have 
clear, glowing complexions, is that we do not drink 
water with our meals. Of course fried food does not 
digest well. Nor does any other, if mingled with cold 
water, that chills and drives back the gastric juices. 
No, our distinctive Italian dishes we easily digest be- 
cause we drink wine with them. The acids of our 
wines neutralize the fats in which they are cooked.” 

Scotti—Antonio Scotti has shaved off his moustache. 
He explains that he thought the exigencies of art de- 
manded the sacrifice. 

Lipkowska—Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian soprano 
at the Metropolitan, bears a striking resemblance, 
physically and vocally, to Marie Van Zandt, an Ameri- 
can singer, once a Parisian idol. 

Jérn—Karl Jorn, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is a lover of the unique in jewelry. Among his 
possessions is a swan pin composed of many tiny 
diamonds, and presented to him after a memorable 
performance of “Lohengrin.” He has also a pair of 
handsome cuff links wrought in old gold, the giff of 
Kaiser Wilhelm. 

Schumann-Heink—Says Mme. Schumann-Heink in re 
the critics: “Say what you will, we need a friend back 
in the hall to tell us when we do well or ill. I can- 
not judge, I know. I may be thinking I sing splendidly, 
just because I am doing my best. I have wept. Oh, 
yes, I have wept over what the critics have said—the 
just ones—cut to the heart! But they were always 
right. And let them be never so severe, so they be 
just, we learn.” 
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Etta Larkin, of Woburn, Mass., 
Is Successful Both as Singer 
and Song-Writer 


By Stella Reid Crothers 











{Epviror’s Note.—Miss Crothers, who has de- 
voted several years to gathering material for this 
series of articles, takes the most liberal and demo 
cratic view, and the discussion will, therefore, not 
be in the nature of a critical review. It is the 
wish of the writer to make them both suggestive 
and stwmulating to those possessed of latent talent, 
and an incentive to those whose ability is being 
recognized to achieve yet greater success.] 


Although a prophet may not be without 
honor save in his own country, a musician 
is not necessarily in the same category. 
Indeed it is often due to the encourage- 
ment of neighbors and friends that budding 
musical genius is hot blighted but developed 
into flower. 

The immediate vicinity of Woburn, 
Mass., her home, as well as many other 
cities of that State and New York, have 
given cordial approbation to Etta Larkin 
for her ability as a concert singer and 
pianist for some fifteen years, and though 
the larger circle comprising admirers of 
her compositions has not been so long es 
tablished, its praise has not been the less 
sincere, 

Miss Larkin’s family has for a long time 
been identified with educational movements 
of the city and her interest in the develop- 
ment of music in the secondary schools has 
met the deserved approval of the com- 
munity. 

Possessed of a powerful soprano, Miss 
Larkin studied in. Boston and at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Normal Methods in New 
York. Both vocal and instrumental music 
have engaged her attention and her “Nar- 
cissus” march has_ been _ orchestrated. 
“Parting” and “Missing,” the words of the 





ETTA LARKIN 


latter by the late James Jeffrey Roche, are 
two of her best-known songs. 

In addition to her school work Miss 
Larkin was soloist for eight years in one of 
St. Charles’ large churches, and has been 
eminently successful in conducting oper- 
ettas. She is a typical American girl, thor- 
oughly alive to everything that interests the 
up-to-date young woman. 





HOW TO APPRECIATE OPERA 


A Toronto Critic Gives Some Sugges- 


tions for Popular Standards 

Ideally viewed, as in the lyrical drama of 
Wagner, there are three criteria by which 
to judge the excellence of an opera, or, in 
other words, three methods by which to 
appreciate it, writes Ur. Logan in the [o- 
ronto World. Observe, first, whether the 
music is faithful rhythmically to the text; 
secondly, whether it illustrates and intensi- 
fies the emotions of the dramatic story; 
and, thirdly, whether it is beautiful, not 
necessarily sensuously but imaginatively 
beautitul, in itself. 

Now it happens that the operas of such 
as Rossini and Donizetti do not conform to 
the first two canons. ‘hey reverted to the 
older standards of Italian opera, when the 
singer and the aria were everything and the 
dramatic interpretation of the text nothing. 
They write in the florid style. Whether tne 
text be comedy or tragedy—a story of in- 
trigue, battle, murder and tragic death is 
told in rippling rhythms and highly orna- 
mental bravura melodies. 

Verdi, on the other hand, who had come 
under the influence of Wagner, attempts 
to follow the three canons of ideal opera, 
but even he does not escape the thrail ot 
the aria di bravura. he vogue of his 
“Aida” is not due so much to the beauty 
of his music, but to its sheer emotional 
realism and honest humanity. “Il lrova- 
tore,” on the other hand, is practically a 
return to Rossini. 

When you listen to opera intelligently 
you must, first, in general, determine 
whether you are listening to “a concert in 
costume” (Italian) or to an “art-form 
which aims in equal degree to charm the 
senses, stimulate the emotions and persuade 
the reason” (Wagnerian). Then, secondly, 
you must study your libretto, either to get 


the story (if the opera is Italian) or to 
know the text so thoroughly that you can 
appreciate how the composer has illustrated 
and vitalized the dramatic emotions (if the 
opera is Wagnerian). Finally, you must 
distinguish the different functions and beau- 
ties of the structural elements, the recita 
tives, the arioso, the arias, duos, trios, 
choruses and the orchestral commentary on 
the action and emotion. 


KREISLER IN MILWAUKEE 


More Than Duplicates His 


Previous Success There 


Violinist 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 29.—Fritz Kreis 
ler, the violinist, took Milwaukee by storm 
in his recent concert at the Pabst Theater, 
and more than repeated the great success 
which he achieved here on a previous occa- 
sion. Haddon Squire’s accompaniment 
proved a highly interesting feature of the 
recital. Critics united in saying that Kreis- 
ler had lost none of his brilliancy, his 
superb tone, remarkable technic and great 
energy, having added to these virtues, if 
anything. 

Milwaukee musical circles are highly 
pleased over the announcement by Mrs. 
Clara Bowen Shepard of a series of Sun- 
day afternoon concerts to be given at Pabst 
Theater at popular prices. Most interest- 
ing, perhaps, is the promise of return en- 
gagements for this series of Dr. Ludwig 
Wullner and Fritz Kreisler. The first con- 
cert will be given on December 5 by Ermilo 
Gogorza, the Spanish baritone, assisted by 
Clarence Shepard, organist, who will be 
heard in the capacity of both soloist and 
accompanist. Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, pianist, will apear December 19. 

Doubtless the visit to Milwaukee of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra _ next 
Spring will do much toward stimulating in 
terest in the proposed organization of a 
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WEBER’ 


International © 
Prestige 


HE strongest evidence of how widespread 
is the popularity of the Weber is shown 
by the great demand for this famous 

piano abroad. This demand has become so 
urgent that one of the largest and best equipped 
factories in all Europe is now being erected 
near London for the manufacture of Weber 
Such proof as to the prestige enjoyed 
by the Weber in Europe is ohe of the most 
striking tributes that could possibly be paid 


The Weber Piano Company 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 

















Milwaukee symphony ensemble, now re 
garded as particularly desirable, because of 
the exceptional advantages offered by the 
new $500,000 Auditorium for symphony 
work. Wendell Heighton, manager of the 
Minneapolis orchestra, has arranged with 
Mrs. Shepard for the Milwaukee visit. 
M. N. S. 

Hutcheson Lectures for Washington 

Ernest Hutcheson has just been engaged 
for a series of lecture-recitals in Washing 
ton during the Lenten season. The series 
will include “Elektra,” “Parsifal” and “Die 
Meistersinger.” In “Die Meistersinger” 
Mr. Hutcheson uses his own piano tran- 
scription from the orchestral score, in which 
every note is literally transcribed, and the 
performance of which requires, not only a 
highly skilled executant to secure an accu 
rate and clear performance, but also a mu 
sician of marvelous ability. All of Mr. 
Hutcheson’s lectures are illustrated at the 
plano 





Mme. Carrefio’s New York Appearances 

Mme. Teresa Carrefio’s first New York 
recital this season will be made at Carnegi 
Hall on December 4, after which she will 
be heard at the Metropolitan Opera Hous: 
Sunday afternoon, December 12. On Sun 
day afternoon, December 19, a joint recital 
will be given by Mme. Carrefio and Mme. 
Nordica at Carnegie Hall, and on the 28th 
these two artists will be heard together in 
Washington. 


A WAGNER LECTURE RECITAL 


Greeley (Col.) Music Supervisor Heard 
in Interesting Discourse 


GREELEY, Cor., Nov. 15.—J. C. Kendel, 
music supervisor in the High School De 
partment of the State Normal here, gave a 
lecture-recital on Wagner’s “Tannhauser” 
at that institution on the evening of No 
vember 4, under the auspices of the Shake 
spearean Literary Society. The Schubert 
Trio—Mr. Kendel, violin; Sarah Hunter, 
piano; J. Scott (Thompson, ‘cello recently 
organized for chamber musie concerts, 
played the important numbers of the opera 
and the principal motifs, and Mr. Kendel 
sang splendidly the “Evening Star” ro 
mance. The entertainment was greatly en 
joyed by an audience of students and mu 
sical folk of the city 

The first concert in the subscription se 
ries arranged by the reorganized Fornightly 
Musical Club 1s announced for December 
2, when the chorus of fifty women’s voices, 
under direction of John C. Wilcox, of Den- 
ver, will be assisted by the Denver Apollo 





Club, male chorus, sixty strong, and Mrs. 
Bessie Dade Hughe Ss, conti ilto, also of 
Denver J C. W., 
It is said that the stage directions in one 
scene of d’Albert’s new opera, “Izeyl,” ré 
quire the heroin appear in a_ scanty 


garb that makes the veil-clad Salomé seem 
positively overdressed. by contrast 








Whose 


First Subscription Concert-—-VOLPE SYMPHONY 


~~ Buse ARRAL 


sensational success at her debut on October 24th, has placed her in the first rank of soloists 


ORCHESTRA—CARNEGIE HALL, December 5 











OWING TO THE EXPENSE ENTAILED IN THE APPEARANCE OF MME. ARRAL THE FREE LIST IS ENTIRELY SUSPENDED 
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Fraulein 


EVA WILCKE 


Certified Teacher of 
the German Language 


DICTION A SPECIALTY 


Teacher of Geraldine Farrar; Mar- 
cella Craft, of the Royal Opera 
House, Munich; Jennie Osborne 
Hannah,of the Stadt Theatre, Leip- 
zig; George Hamlin and many other 
prominent artists. 


Address: Neue Ansbacher Str. 14, 
BERLIN, W., Germany. 











Sherwood Musie School 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Departments. 

Vocal, Arthur 
Keller; Violin, 
School Music, 
Winnifrede W. 
Wentworth; 


Eminent Teachers in All 


Piano, William H. Sherwood; 
Beresford; Theory-Organ, Walter 
Sig. Antonio Frosolono; Public 
William Apmadoc; Dramatic Art, 
Just; Gymnastic Dancing, Mabel R. 
French, Gaston Arnoult. 


Wm. H. Sherwood and faculty available for 
Concerts and Lecture-Recitals. 


Address A. H. HOLMES, Secretary 
712 Fine Arts Bldg. 


SOLO ’°’CELLIST 


:DUBINSKY 


Formerly ist ’Cellist Philadel pale Symphony 
Orchestra. Now with the Phitharmenic. 


502 Carnegie Hall, W. bn ay 
Residence : 48 E. 88th Street 


Gustave BO RD E 


Baritone of Paris 
IN AMERICA SEASON 1909-10 
Studio, 39 E. 30th St. "Phone 2076 Mad. Sq. 


Management, GEO. M. ROBINSON 
1 Madison Avenue New York 


JOHN B. MILLER 


TENOR 


Direction, E. A. STAVRUM 
STEINWAY HALL — CHICACO 


Arcus SHEASBY 


VIOLINIST 
Concerts Musicales 
NO. 109 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Tel. 1768 Madison ‘Square 
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Recitals BARITONE Concerts 


INSTRUCTION 
Studio, Carnegie Hail New York 
Telephone, 1350 Columbus 
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TENOR 
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Management WALTER R. ANOERSON 
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ADVERTISING VALUE OF AN ORCHESTRA 


Rochester’s Amateur and Semi-Professional Symphony Society an 
Example of What Can Be Done in an Artistic 
Way to Boom a City 


Commerce, an industrial journal of 
Rochester, N. Y., has in its October issue 
an article entitled “A City’s Art Is Its Best 
Advertisement,” and which is devoted to 
an account of the Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra and its meaning for the city. 
This orchestra has been built up and main- 
tained through the interest of certain mu- 
sicians and amateurs who have given time, 
money and talents for its development and 
maintenance. The labors of Ludwig 
Schenck, the conductor, and Fred Will, 
Jr., a business man who is a talented vio- 
linist and. concertmaster of the orchestra, 
have been indefatigable. 

The Commerce article quotes at its out- 
set the words of Theodore Thomas: “A 
symphony orchestra shows the culture of a 
community.” The writer preludes a little on 
the theme suggested by the article’s title. 
He says: 


Holding to strict terms, a symphony orchestra 
cannot be called a commercial asset of any com- 
munity; yet as bespeaking a city’s breadth and 
culture, such an organization has its own value. 

In fact, when analyzed, such institutions are a 
city’s best advertisement. 

Art is the outgrowth of health and prosperity. 
It is the golden dome on the temple of success. 
A community supporting art liberally must be well 
grounded in industry. Music and.other forms of 
art cannot exist in a struggling community. Art 
requires commerce and industry as its basis. It 
presupposes commercial prosperity. 

That is why the Boston Symphony foochestre * 
that city’s greatest single advertisement. Ask d 
sirable citizens the wor rid over for the reasons ae 
they would like to live in Boston and hardly one 
will fail to mention the artistic resources of the 
city and especially the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


The article explains the two Rochester 
orchestras—the Dossenbach, which is pro- 
fessional, and the Symphony Orchestra, 
which is amateur and semi-professional. 
Both have been in successful operation for 
about ten years. The article, however, 1s 
devoted to a sketch of the Symphony Or- 
chestra. After telling how it is inspired 
from time to time by the visits of great 
American orchestras to Rochester, the ar- 
ticle goes on to say: 


Its material, so far as possible, is obtained 
from local amateur talent, outside musicians being 
engaged only when local talent for particular in- 
struments is not obtainable. In other words, it 
aims to train amateurs to play instruments that 
amateurs can play; it aims further at the best 
music at the lowest cost to all. 

The work of this organization is systematic. Its 
program calls for four or more concerts a sea- 
son, with regular weekly rehearsals. The amateur 
members perform their services without material 
compensation. Membership of this Rochester 
orchestra generally numbers about sixty-five mu- 
sicians, although the number has run at times as 
high as eighty. Usually about 15 per cent of the 
talent is professional. 


The orchestra is supplemented at times 
by taking to Rochester soloists of interna- 
tional reputation, vocalists and _ instru- 
mentalists. The orchestra is not infre- 
quently asked to fill engagements in neigh- 
boring places. While it calls for consci- 
entious performance of duty by all its mem- 
bers, social affairs are interspersed in the 
routine of the season. The orchestra main- 
tains a musical library for its members. 
The writer says: 


It can be seen readily that such an organization 
is of immense advantage to the amateur musicians 
of Rochester, and during the ten years or so of 
tne orchestra's existence, hundreds of these mu- 
sicians have avaiied themselves of the opportuni 
ties thus offered. While it is true that an ama 
teur seldom acquires the technical proficiency of 
the best professionals, yet by means of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Symphony Orchestra, a 
great many amateurs do acquire greater er 
than the rank and file of professionals. This is a 
fact not usually understood by either friends or 
critics of amateur musical work. 

In a city as large as Rochester, there are a 
great many skilled amateur musicians, and these 
naturally seek some outlet for expression. To 
them the Symphony Orchestra opens up the much 
sought channel. In all other places, excepting 
the very eae cities of the country, these ama- 
ve are to be fotingl scattered about in a variety 


j,smell organiza@ons. . 
*Rochestetit to, our” ne the nly. city ‘in 
the United “States if teu bey eccgieeniple 


period of years: the» 


organizations. Concerning the plan on 
which its concerts are given and the nature 
of its organization, the Commerce article 
says: 


i 
t 


Until two years ago, the concerts were given at 
the Lyceum Theater at regular Lyceum prices. 
At that time, however, there came a change in 
policy. Arrangements were made with the Board 
of Education, whereby the high school assembly 
halls were thrown open to the orchestra and its 
concerts since that time have been free to the 
public. The only: objection to this arrangement is 
that the school halls are inadequate to accommo- 
date audiences of the proportions merited by 
musical programs of so _bigh a Standard. 


The Symphony Sivelindios is governed by the 
Symphony Orchestra Association, whose object, 
according to its constitution, ‘is “the cultivation 
and encouragement of music, the art and litera- 
ture thereof, and the practice and performance of 
orchestral’ music. 

Officers of the association for 1909 are: Lud- 
wig Schenck, conductor; Fred Will, Jr., president; 
H. Bastianelli, _ vice- president; . A. Grenelle, 
treasurer; Ingersoll, managing secretary; 
Walter Copp, orchestral manager; Frank Couch, 
ore Wallace Curtis, assistant librarian. 

As has been said before, the association is not 
a money-making institution. It is supported and 
its work is mate possible each year by donations 
from a certain number of guarantors. The same 
is true of symphony orchestras throughout the 
country. 


As this appears to be a period of the de- 
velopment of symphony orchestras through- 
out America, persons in many places will be 
interested to know what is happening in 
Rochester, and it may be that suggestions 
will be gained from this knowledge which 
will be useful to those who may be en- 
gaged in similar endeavors elsewhere. 

Fred Will, Jr., the president of the or- 
chestra, who has been putting so much 
thought into the upbuilding of the organi- 
zation, as well as on the function of such 
organizations in American cities generally, 
has sent to MusicaL America the tollowing 
outline of thought which, though brief, ex- 
presses very clearly an important thought. 
He heads it: “Why Music Festivals Fail 
Financially” : 

“lo give a big concerted work satisfac- 
torily calls for a considerable number of 
rehearsals separately, both by the chorus 
and by the orchestra, and a number of re- 
hearsals with both together. And both 
chorus and orchestra should be trained by 
the same conductor. 

“No one will deny this simple statement 
of fact. Yet who can point to five cities in 
the country where these conditions are real- 
ized? 

“The difficulty is that, outside of a very 
few of the very largest cities, there is no 
adequate orchestra. 

“So the orchestra has to be secured from 
the nearest one of the very few large cities 
which support permanent professional sym- 
phony orchestras. 

“Lhe result of this is bad in three ways. 

“First, it is impossible to have an ade- 
quate number of rehearsals with orchestra 
and chorus together. 

Second, if the visiting conductor con- 
ducts, he does not know the chorus, and if 
the local conductor conducts he does not 
know the orchestra. 

“Third, the cost of importing such an 
orchestra is too great. 

“The orchestra in itself is not a drawing 
card. It is the soloists that draw the peo- 
ple.” 

“Therefore, in order to insure attend- 
ance at the performances, the most ex- 
pensive soloists must also be secured. 

“This makes two heavy items of expense, 
neither of which can be safely eliminated, 

“On the other hand, experience shows 
that if both items are properly done it 
makes the expense so great that, no matter 
how good the attendance, it cannot cover 
the cost. 

““The only solution is to train up local 
orchestras.” 





Appreciates the Musical News 


Cuicaco, Nov. 15, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
I enclose check for renewal of my sub- 
scription. How you manage to collect such 
a vast amount of musical news every week 
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Vocal and 
Opera 
Instruction 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
BUILDING, 1425 BROADWAY 
Room 16 


Telephone, 1274 Bryant 
































Second American Season 


MME. BLANCHE 


MARCHES! 


Distinguished Interpreter of Song 
Assisted by 
BRAHM van den BERG, Concert Pianist 


Tour under direction of 


J. SAUNDERS GORDON, 157 W. 47th Si., New York 
BALDWIN PIANO USED 





C. B. HAWLEY 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Composer and Conductor 


Organist Madison Ave. M. E. Church 


Studio: 35 W. 42d St., New York 


Telephone, 5442 Bryant 


Teaches in Philadelphia Tuesdays and Fridays 
Studio: 
1524 Chestnut St., at Hahn School of Music 


‘WIETING 


BASS—BARITONE 
608 W. 184th Street New York Telephone 916 Audubon 


Mme, Vinello Johnson 


VOICE 


Pupil of the Late G. Olivieri 
STUDIO: HOTEL OXFORD, BOSTON 


et FANNING ‘x: 








TONE 
Accompanist: H. B. TURPIN 


For terms and dates for the East and West address 
H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio. For the South, 
FRANK E. E DW ARDS. 36 Me thodist Book Concer, 
Buil ding, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GIACINTA 


DELLA 
ROCCA 


eee VIOLINIST 
Direction: - J. E. FRANCKE 
24 W. 31st St., New York. *Phone 3778 Mad. Sq. 


EDWARD 


BARROW 


Oratorio TE NO R Recital 


Management: WALTER R. ANDERSON 
No. 5 West 38th Street New York 

















F . Se of roads yin a ae miral organic is beyond my comprehension. Best wishes. | W ' 
R symphony orchestra D. A. CLIPPINGER. ! CELLIST 
n Sn . 2 : L 
N _ The Symphony Orchestra was organized L 
” * a = tae satieer oe and was Kathleen Parlow, the young Canadian ' c 
the logical development of certain pre- violinist, is touring the English provinces onc i 
505 W. 112th ST. BASSO Telephone viously existing but less highly systematized at present. A ort, Recitals, Musicals 
NEW YORK 1582 Morningside uM STUDIO: 13 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 
MR. & MRS. 0 Ss 128-130 E. S8th 
JOHN DENNIS MEHAN NEW YORK C LLEGE OF MU iC ST., NEW YORK. 


me MEHAN STUDIOS 


JOHN BARNES WELLS 


VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND ARTISTIC SINGING 
Studios Open September 27, 1909 
Telephone 5346 Columbus 


70 CARNEGIE “ALL. NEW YORK 





Directors: CARL HEIN, 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


Private instruction in Piano, » Singing, Violin, ’Celloand all branches of music, bya faculty 


unsurpassed forits excellence 


ECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 


All in- 


strumental and vocal students receive free instruction in harmony, counterpoint, voca) 
sight reading, ensemble playing and free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


STUDENTS RECEIVED DAILY 
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SHOWING WHAT A BOY CHOIR “OUT WEST’’ LOOKS LIKE—THESE BOYS SING AT ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, ST. PAUL 








- 




















services at the church are noted for their 
beauty, and it has been the sweetness and 
purity of the boys’ voices that has done 
most to earn the reputation. The choir is 
directed by G. H. Fairclough, the organist, 


Str. Paut, Nov. 29.—A boy choir that, for 
the vocal quality of its members and the 
excellence of its training, reflects high 
credit upon St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
this city, is pictured herewith. The musical 


who, in addition to the main choir of men 
and boys, has under his charge a vested 
choir of thirty women who sing at week- 
day services, and a choir of young girls, 
twenty-four in number, vested in red.robes, 


who sing at the Sunday school services 
“The Messiah” is in preparation by the 
combined choirs, to be sung just before 


Christmas. A new four-manual organ, cost- 
ing $15,000, is being installed in the church 





> 
MISS MERO’S SECOND Moszkowski, “Etincelles’’; Bortkiewitz, Prelude; 
Schubert, Ball M f “Ros 1, - 
RECITAL IN NEW YORK saad te DEG Tukcieet, Vaees ba 
Theme by “E. G.”; Wagner-Liszt, Liebestod”’ 
—_———— Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody. 


Miss Mér6é’s best work was her perform- 
ance of the Dohnanyi variations, with which 
she made a strong impression. She has 
undoubtedly laid the foundations of an ex- 
ceptional artistic achievement, and if to-day 
her power predominates over tenderness of 
sentiment, this will probably not be the case 
with the mellowing effect of a little time. 
Miss Méré is no sentimentalist, which is 


Dohnanyi’s Variations on a Theme by 
“E. G.” a Feature of Hungarian 
Pianist’s Program 


Yolanda Mér6 gave her second New 
York pianoforte recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall on the afternoon of November 23. 
She again created a favorable impression, 


and displayed the brilliance and power nll 
which were noted on her earlier appear- greatly to her credit. Her oo acnieve- 
ances. One of the features of the program ™€"t Sives promise of a rich future 





a set of Variations on a Theme by 


was 
“FE. G.,” composed by Dohnanyi, who is a Readers of The Musical Herald, of Lon- 
compatriot of the pianist. This work don, have been trying their hands at defini- 
awakened much interest and exhibited in tions of “a musician,” and some of the re- 


sults are decidedly amusing. “An accepted 
member of the angelic choir here on proba- 
tion” is one attempt. “One whose whole 
being is immediately responsive to the 
witchery of sound,” writes another. 


its close, which was in fugal form, a pow- 
erful command of polyphonic resource. 
Included in the program were: 


Chopin, Barcarolle, Nocturne in D Sharp Minor, 
Waltz in E Minor; Karl Heymann, “Elfenspiel”; 





TRANS-AMERICAN TOUR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS 


Flonzaley Quartet 


Founded by E. J. De Coppet of New York 
Five months, beginning Dec. 10th 
Tour to the Pacific Coast booking 
“The Flonzaley Quartet need fear no rival in this 
country to-day.’-—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald, 
January 8, 1909. 
Sole Management : LOUDON _ CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


as ¢ HERWEGH VON ENDE 


VON ENDE VIOLIN SCHOO 











Director 
Teacher of Kotlarsky Sololst Metropolitan Opera Concerts On Teur with Caruso 
58 WEST 90th STREET Send for Prospectus NEW YORK 





VARIETY FOR LONDON 
IN ITS CONCERT SEASON 


Gervase Elwes Pleases Audience De- 
spite Attack of Laryngitis—A Re- 
cital by Mischa Elman 


Lonpon, Nov. 20.—Last Saturday after- 
noon, at the Queen’s Hall Symphony con- 
certs, the performance of Kallinikov’s 
Symphony was postponed, but Jaques Thi- 
baud played Lalo’s Concerto and Mozart’s 
Concerto in E flat in fine style, so that the 
audience was not wholly disappointed. The 
same afternoon the St. Petersburg Quartet 
gave its first concert at Bechstein Hall. 
Haydn’s works in D, Beethoven’s E minor 
and a quartet by Glazounoff in D were 
given. 

It was unfortunate that an attack of 
laryngitis prevented Gervase Elwes from 
giving all of his program Monday evening 
at Afolian Hall. However, he pleased a 
large audience in spite of this difficulty. A 
by Vaughan Williams 


new string quartet 
was given. It showed strong French influ- 
ence. Debussy’s “La Damoiselle Elué” was 


sung by the Royal College of Music pupils 
at their concert. This choral work was 
written twenty-five years ago, but it shows 
something of the Debussy of to-day. 

At the Queen’s Hall, Tuesday afternoon, 
Paderewski played to a large audience, as 
usual. The “Moonlight” sonata was on the 
program, as well as Schumann’s “Fantasie- 
stiicke,” a group of Chopin, Debussy’s “Re- 
flets sur l'eau” and Liszt’s Thirteenth mon- 
strosity (rhapsody). 

Lady Hallé, the violinist, and Fanny Da- 
vies, the English pianist, were the features 
of the Classical Society concert Wednes- 





IN AMERICA 
SEASON 1909-1910 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., address: 


BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


ALINE B. STORY, 5749 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 


day evening at Bechstein Hall. Lady Hallé 
is now in her seventieth year, but still in 
the ranks. 

Mischa Elman was with us again Thurs- 
day afternoon at the Queen’s Hall, assisted 
by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and Henry 
Wood. The program included Dvérak’s 
Concerto, Bruch’s Scottish Fantasia arid the 
Beethoven Concerto. The young violinist 
was in fine fettle, and was enthusiastically 
received. 

Yesterday afternoon John Powell, the 
American pianist, played at St. James’s 
Hall. His methods are becoming more quiet, 
and consequently more pleasing. Perhaps 
his Chopin is not always as one would wish 
it, but then Mr. Powell is still under his 
thirtieth year, and, as Ysaye says, one only 
begins at that age. E. W. 


vise violinist, is tour 


and Denmark. 


Arthur Receinl ann, 
ing Norway, Sweden 


The 
Perfect Piano 


must contain a perfect action. 
Without this essential it is im- 
possible to produce that purity 
and volume of tone which 
charms the cultivated ear. 

The true musician demands deli- 
cacy of touch, responsiveness, 
repetition, in the action of his 
piano. All these qualities are 
found in highest development in 
the Strauch Bros. pianoforte actions. 








Book free on request. 


STRAUCH BROS. 
22-30 Tenth Avenue, New York 














North Clark St. & Chicago Ave., Chicago 


BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY - Director | 
THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF 
ACTING EXPRESSJON 
OPERA MUSIC  [AxGuaces 


Among the 50 teachers “4 national reputation are included the following well } knov wn artists: 
Mme. Julie Rive-King, Wr A. Willett, Edgar A. Nelson, Agnes Hope Pillsbury Elizabeth B. 
Fisher, Kenneth M. Br: _— y, Carl l terh art. M. Ballmann, Franz Wagner, Emile Lecler: 
Johanna Hess Burr (by special arrangement) 

Jepartments of Public School "x ic 
SCHOOL OF ACTING—Edward Dvorak 
Acting in Chicago. Affiliated with a producing house and offers students pr 
ORCHESTRAL TRAIN ING—Under the con 4 torship of M_ B trom conductor of the Chicago 
Festival Orchestra A complete faculty for all orchestral instruments. Applications for 150 Free 
and Partial Scholarships now being received Illustrated catalog free on request to E. Schwenker - 
Sect'y o Pall term begins Sept. 9th When writing state department in wh ich you are interested, 

The Bush Temple Conservatory uses the Bush & Gerts Piano 
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The COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART (INCORPORATED) 
VICTOR HEINZE, President. DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Every Department thoroughly organized and under the direct supervision of Instructors of International Re pu- 
tation, whose fame in their special lines of work is an absolu‘e guarantee of the highest standard obtainable 
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AMERICANS CAPTURE VIENNA’S HOMAGE 


Francis Macmillan’s Masterly Performance with Violin Takes Audience 
by Storm—Mme. Cahier, Alto Soloist in Vienna’s Big Oratorio 
Production, Decorated by King of Denmark in Triumphant Tour 
Just Concluded—Success in Opera of William Miller and Edward 


Lankow 

. Vienna, Nov. 14.—Americans were very 
much to the fore in Vienna musical affairs 
of the past week, when Francis Macmillan, 
Mme. Charles Cahier, William Miller and 
Edward Lankow appeared in a series of 
successes before the audiences of the Aus- 
trian capital. 

On Monday evening Mr. Macmillan gave 
orchestra, consisting of 
Saint-Saéns’s B Minor Concerto, the 
Brahms concerto, and for a concluding 


number that head-piece of violin pyrotech- 
nics, the H. W. Ernst concerto. To speak 
of Macmillan’s art is now almost superflu- 
ous. In a few words, he “has arrived,” and 
is at present one of the world’s really great 
violinists. His playing of the legend-like 
Andantino of the. Saint-Saéns concerto 
was wonderful in its purity of tone and 
wealth of nuance. This particular move- 
ment belongs to the finest fancies of the 
great Frenchman, with its masterly treat- 
ment of the solo instrument and its de- 
licious thrills in the accompanying orches- 
tra. The last movement was given with a 
verve which brought storms of applause. 
The playing of the Brahms concerto before 
a Vienna audience is a feat which requires 
not a small amount of that quality popular- 
ly known as “nerve” on the part of the per- 
former. In the house sit men who were 
personal friends of the master, and the 
Vienna critics are dyed in the blood with 
Brahms traditions. To Macmillan’s credit 
be it said that the Brahms concerto was the 
ripest performance on the program. The 
Ernst concerto, with its rather banal themes, 
presented no technical difficulty to the vio- 
linist, who in response to sustained applause 
gave as encores the Moses Variations 
(after Rossini) and the “Moto Perpetuo” 
by Paganini. It is something to arouse a 
deep feeling of pride in the American 
breast when Macmillan takes an audience 
by storm with his temperamental playing in 
Vienna—where one hears so much in mu- 
sical circles of the “coldness” of Ameri- 
cans, musically and otherwise. 

Mme. Cahier appeared Wednesday eve- 
ning as alto soloist in Handel’s “Israel in 
Egypt,” and scored a success, as usual, with 
her sympathetic singing. She is engaged as 
alto soloist for nearly all the big: oratorio 
productions in Vienna, being quite as pop- 
ular in these concerts as in her regular 
work at the opera. This was her first pub- 
lic appearance in Vienna, after her concert 
tournée through Scandinavia and Denmark, 
whence she returned early in the week. 
Mme. Cahier was decorated by the King of 
Denmark with the large golden medal for 
Arts and Sciences. She and Mr. Cahier 
were invited to be the guests of the Dan- 
ish King and Queen at Castle Fredensborg, 
and after the dinner were received by the 
King in private audience. It was here that 
the King presented her with the order for 
Arts and Sciences, speaking the following 
words: 

“T present you herewith with the highest 
decoration, as a token of my gratitude for 
the great pleasure which you have given to 
me and to my people in Copenhagen.” In 
3ergen Mme. Cahier sang three times, and 
at the last concert the demand for seats so 
far exceeded the capacity of the concert 
hall that the program had to be given in the 
Cathedral. In Christiania Mme. Cahier 
aroused the same great enthusiasm, giving 
here also three concerts, with more than 
3,000 persons in the audience at each con- 
cert. At her last concert before her return 
to Vienna, in Darmstadt, she received a 
touching tribute in the shape of a mighty 
bouquet tied with the Austrian colors, bear- 
ing a card with the following inscription: 
“Six Vienna students who are studying here 
bring to Mme. Cahier, the pride of our 
Vienna Court Opera, a sincere and hearty 
welcome to Darmstadt.” 

William Miller, the American tenor, con 
tinued his “guest” appearances at the Upera, 
singing on Monday Assad, in Goldmark’s 
“Queen of Sheba”; on Thursday, the Duke, 
in “Rigoletto,” and on Saturday, Don José, 
in “Carmen.” Mr. Miller is one of the big 
tenors of the operatic stage to-day, and his 
talents deserve recognition in a larger place 


a program with 


than Diissseldorf, where he has been under 
contract to remain during the last five 
years. His singing made a genuine impres- 
sion on the Vienna press and public, and it 
is to be hoped that the opera direction here 
will succeed in securing his services. Mr. 
Miller is an artist whom the German word 
“gewachsen” fits in every sense, both vocal- 
ly and histrionically. 

At the Saturday performance of “Car- 
men” Mme. Cahier sang the title rdle, so 
that the two principal parts were in the 
bands of two very capable American ar- 
tists. Mme. Cahier’s Carmen has long been 
a pleasure to Viennese operagoers. 

Edward Lankow, another American, at 
present engaged at the Frankfurt-am-Main 
Opera, made two guest appearances during 
the week, on Sunday as Sarastro, in .:0- 
zart’s “Magic Flute,” and on Wednesday 
as Falstaff, in Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” His Sarastro was most success- 
ful. One of the Vienna papers, in com- 
menting on his wonderfully rich, deep tones. 
guessed that he must be a Russian, as such 
voices are very scarce among the Germans. 
Lankow’s German pronunciation must be 
of a fine quality to fool a wily Viennese 
critic. But then, if the critic had only known 
beforehand that he was an American, he 
would surely have discovered an accent 
there. So much for not singing under an 
Anglo-Saxon name! Lankow has a contract 
to come to Vienna for five years after the 
end of his present contract in Frankfurt. 

Lillie Lehmann gave her only concert of 
the year in Vienna on Friday evening. The 
audience was. not as large as at Lehmann’s 
concerts of the past, due in part probably 
to the inclemency of the weather. Although 
the velvet of her voice has worn a little 
threadbare in places, there is still enough 
left to make an appearance of the artist 
always an event. She is at her best in dra- 
matic moments, when the ravages of time 
are not so apparent. 

On the same evening, 
solo flutist of the Hofoper and the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, gave a concent at 
Ehrbar Hall, assisted by Michael von Za 
dora, pianist. Leeuwen, though born in 
Holland, is a naturalized American. He is 
undoubtedly one of the most wonderful 
flutists of the present day. The fact that 
he can make a whole evening interesting 
with an instrument of such naturally lim- 
ited tone-quality as the flute, is sufficient 
proof of his musicianship. After hearing 
the quality of tone which he produces, most 
other flutes seem very much akin to fifes. 

Franz Lehar has added another success 
to his credit with his new operetta “The 
Count of Luxemburg,” which had its pre- 
miére at the theater au der Wien on Fri- 
day, the 12th. The music is of the true 
operetta type, in contrast to “The Child of 
the Prince,” now running at the Johann 
Strauss Theater, and contains a series of 
the most luscious waltz-melodies that have 
come from his pen since the composition 
of “The Merry Widow.” The book, by A. 
M. Willner and Robert Bodansky, though 
not startlingly original, is cleverly made, as 


Ary van Leeuwen, 


operetta books go. The production was ex- 
cellent in every particular. Lehar con- 
ducted in person. Among those present 
was Henry W. Savage, the American the 
atrical manager. EpwWIN HuGHES 


Cows Enjoyed Band Music 


Twelve or thirteen cows in a herd were 
grazing in a large field opposite a dwelling 
house. One day a German band began play- 
ing on the road dividing the house from 
the field. 

No sooner did the cows hear the music 
than they came from the furthest end of 
the field, and, standing with their heads 
over the dividing stone fence, quietly lis- 
tened to the music. 

On the departure of the musicians the 
cows followed them as far as they could 
on the other side of the wall. When they 
could go no further they stood looking 
piteously. Some of them became so excited 
that they ran around and around the field, 
seeking to get out. Finding no outlet, they 
returned to the corner where they had lost 
sight of the band and remained there for a 
long time.—American Naturalist 
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CARRENO WITH THE PHILHARMONIC 


Tumultuous Reception for Venezuelan Pianist at Second Regular 
Concert—Dukas’s “‘L’Apprenti Sorcier’’ the Novelty 


The second regular concert of the Phil- 
harmonic on Thursday evening of last 
week was signalized by the first appearance 
this season of Mme. Teresa Carrefio. The 
program was as follows: 


I. Brahms, 
Orchestra; 


Symphony No. 3; II. Bach, Suite for 
Weber, ‘‘Concert-stiick,”” in F 


Minor for Pianoforte; IV. Dukas, “L’Apprenti 
Sorcier.”’ 

Mme. Carrefiio was welcomed with a veri- 
table storm of applause as she first ap 


peared on the stage, and at the conclusion 
of the Weber “Concertstiick” she was re- 
called no less than a half a dozen times. 
So persistent were the demands for an en 
core that it was not until the piano movers 
appeared that quiet was finally restored. 
The work of the wonderful Venezuelan 
pianist was nothing short of superb. even 
though the vehicle employed to exploit her 


talents was not of the most interesting 
nature. Once upon a time to be sure, it was 
one of the warhorses of all those virtuosi 


who desired a worthy medium for the con 
veyance of their technical prowess and 
digital dexterity. Time has sadly*faded its 
superficial gloss and glitter, however, and 
though, together with the more familiar 
“Invitation to the Dance,” it forms Weber’s 
most vital contribution to the literature of 
the pianoforte, it is, nevertheless, too anti 
quated to prove of any material interest to 
any save musical antiquarians. Mme. Car 
reno played this difficult music with daz- 
zling brilliancy. 

The complicated passage work was de 
livered with an ideal limpidity of tone, per- 
fect clarity and crisp rhythm. There is 
little or no opportunity for the loftier 
phases of pianistic art in this composition, 
the artist had scant occasion to show 
with what ravishing beauty she knows 
how to render works requiring a display of 
genuinely emotional temperament. But the 
march movement she played with a vim 
that carried everything before it, and in the 
all too brief larghetto affectuoso of the 
introduction to the opening movement she 
offered a glimpse of what she can do in th« 
matter of soulful cantilena. After all, 
when an artist’s abilities are so many sided 
it is always a delight to hear her, no matter 
in what she may choose to be heard. 

The Philharmonic itself is improving 
most noticeably from one week to another 
The orchestra’s execution is steadily be 
coming smoother, the intonation more ac 
curate, there is a better adjusted balance, 
and the tone of the ensemble is of a de 
cidedly purer quality than was the case at 
the beginning of the month. Instances of 
lack of rhythmic precision are gradually 
becoming rarer and rarer occurrences 
though they do arise from time to time. 
The performance of the Bach suite last 
week revealed several instances of this 


SO 





defect, though the fact that Mr. Mahler 
was at the time busily engaged at the 
clavichord may perhaps serve as a plausi- 
ble excuse. The orchestras of to-Jay are 


more perfectly at ease under a conductor 
who indicates the time visibly. 


than under 


— Copyright by Aimé Dupont, N. Y., 1909. 


MME. TERESA CARRENO, 


Distinguished Pianist, Who Appeared with the Philharmonic Orchestra in New York 


Last Week 


one who does so after the manner of the 
old-fashioned maestro di cembalo. 
There was much applause for the Brahms 


symphony which Mr. Mahler read con 
amore, Though not as_ unaffectedly 
melodious as the same master’s second 


symphony its second and third movements 
possess qualities that appeal to everyone 
But the real orchestral treat of the evening 
came with the Bach numbers which were 
heard at the first “historical” concert and 
which were on this occasion repeated in 
compliance with a large number of requests 
It was a most happy thought x the part of 
Mr. Mahler thus to unite the best parts of 
several different suites, for no logical con 
nection whatsoever exists between the num 
bers themselves. But the attitude of the 
audience after each of these exquisite gems 
proved conclusively that more Bach will 
always be welcome. 

There was also a novelty on the list, an 
orchestral scherzo by Paul Dukas, entitled 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier.” It is program music 
par excellence, being based on a fantastic 
episode in Goethe’s “Der Zauberlehrling.” 
A magician’s apprentice takes it upon him 
self during his master’s absence to practice 
certain experiments of the necromancer’s 
art, which he has partly learned. He suc 
ceeds in converting a broom into a living 
creature and commands it to carry water 
into the house from a neighboring river 
This is done until the house is flooded and 
the apprentice not knowing the counter 
charm is obliged to flee for help to his 
master. Dukas’s musical translation of this 
curious tale is grotesquely appropriate to a 
degree. His art is based upon Strauss—and 
to a lesser extent Debussy—fundamentals 
Thanks to the employment of an exceed 
ingly elaborate instrumental paraphernalia 
he has secured fascinatingly bizarre effects 
of color and a felicitously uncanny atmos 
phere. The work is characterized by a 
number of well-constructed climaxes, the 
cacophony of which is amply justified by the 
type of incident which the composer has 
sought to depict. The thematic contents of 


the scherzo are of small account, however, 
and their essentially commonplace nature 
is barely concealed even beneath the shriek 


ingly hued orchestral raiment in which they 
are clad. 

The orchestra played this difficult music 
in virtuoso fashion, with careful attention 
to the most delicate gradations of dynamics 
and color. i eds 
Mme. Kirkby-1 Luan to - Sing in St. Louis 

Mme. Kirkby-Lunn has been engaged to 
sing with the St. Louis Symphony Orches 
tra, adding one more to the list of orches 
tral engagements that will alternate with 
her recital appearances on her forthcoming 


tour. The visit of the English contralto 
promises to be most successful, for, while 
it is limited—extending over only two 
months, beginning early in February—it 
will nevertheless include many of the most 
important cities of the East and Middle 
West. Loudon Charlton is managing the 


prima donna’s tour. 
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ANTONIO STRADIVARI AND HIS VIOLINS 








Interesting facts concerning Antonio 
Stradivari* are to be found in a new edi- 
tion of the life of this master violin maker 
of Cremona, written by W. Henry, Arthur 
F. and Albert E. Hill, of London. No 
field so limited in its scope has so great a 
fascination for students and investigators 
as the period devoted to the lives and craft 
of this little group of artisans whose violins 
have never been equalled by modern 
makers, and no one is better qualified to 
deal with. this period than the Hills of 
London, through whose hands as dealers 
have passed many of the greatest examples 
of old fiddles now owned by museums or by 
artists and other individual collectors. 

Little is known about Stradivari’s per- 
sonality, except that he worked almost to 
the day of his death, that he was poorly 
paid for years, that he was tall and thin of 
appearance, and that many famous per- 
sonages made pilgrimages to his workshop 
and personally gave orders, that he had 
many children and was twice married. 

In view of the thousands of alleged old 
Italian violins that are to be found in shops 
it is interesting to learn the estimate made 
by these authors of the number of real 
Strads. The Hills have carefully figured 
out that Stradivari made 1,116 instruments 
during his lifetime. The authors say: 

“The more we learn about Stradivari the 
more are we impressed by his industry and 
devotion to his art. His powers of produc- 
tion seemed only to augment as the years 
rolled on; his art was his sole occupation. 
He labored during upwards of seventy-five 
out of ninety-four years of life allotted to 
him. Oft-repeated examinations in many 
samples of Stradivari’s work justifies us in 
stating that he was an expeditious worker. 
Nothing executed by him bears the im- 
press of having been labored either in style 
or finish. He was a past master in handling 
the tools and all his works bear the stamp 
of having been carefully, intelligently, but 
quickly carried out. We think at the lowest 
estimate that he completed one violoncello 
or two violins a month; say, an average of 
twenty-five violins or ten violoncellos in 
a year. We believe this is an underesti- 
mate.” 

Having. satisfied themselves with the 
number of instruments made by Stradi- 
varius, the Hills turn their attention to. the 
number now in existence. Their search 
has been only fairly satisfactory, as some 
reputed owners did not answer their letters 
and others could not be located. They be- 
lieve, however, that they have succeeded in 
recording three-fourths of them, and this is 
the total at which they have arrived: Vio- 
lins, ‘540; violas, 12; violoncellos, 50. The 
authors write with some feeling regarding 
the lack of care and neglect of some famous 
Stradivari instruments, and also of the fate 
of these instruments when given to incom- 
petent repairers. 

“A glaring instance is furnished by a fine 
Stradivari, the sides of which were lowered 
by an Italian violin maker, who added in- 
sult to injury by inserting his own label 
stating: ‘Revisto e corretto da me!’” 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
the book deals with prices which the old 
Italian fiddles have brought. The scale 
has been as follows: 

In 1572 a Cremona violin cost approxi- 
mately $60; in 1637, $80. In 1689 Stradi- 
vari was requested by the Duke of Modena 
to make a violoncello and deliver it in per- 
son to him. The Duke not only expressed 
the pleasure it gave him to make his per- 
sonal acquaintance and highly praised his 
work, but marked his gratification by mak- 
ing him a present of thirty pistoles in addi- 
tion to paying the price agreed upon. 
Thirty pistoles was approximately equal to 
$120, making $360 in all. 

A violin dated 1704 bought by Arthur 
Betts for $6 was sold by him about 1852 
for $2,500 to John Bone, of Devonport, an 
amateur. He parted with it in 1860 to J. 
B. Vuillaume for $1,000. Vuillaume sold 
it to M. Wilmotte, of Antwerp, in 1861, for 
$1,400. He in turn retained it until 1873 
when C. G. Meier became its owner, paying 
$3,000. In 1878 George Hart bought it for 
$4,000, and in 1886 he sold it to the Duc de 
Camposelice for $6,000. He 1891 the Hills 
paid an advance on this figure and secured 
it. This is now known as the famous Betts 
violin. 

Joachim purchased his first 
dated 1714, for 250 louis d’or 


Stradivari, 
($1,000) 
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when nineteen years old, the seller being 
Herr Miiller, of Bremen. The price asked 
was $1,120, but his uncles, who had agreed 
to find the money, considered this sum ex- 
cessive. In the dilemma Joachim offered 
to make up the difference himself, but they 
would not consent; and finally the owner, 
seeings the artist’s anxiety to possess the 
violin, consented to accept the reduced 
price. 

These figures represented sales up to 
1870. After 1870 Stradivari prices leaped 
forward. 

To-day an average specimen of Stradi- 

vari violin cannot be purchased for less 
than from $3,000 to $5,000, while a_fine 
specimen is worth from $6,000 to $8,000. 
Regarding the very high figures the Hills 
say: 
“The examples which command a still 
higher figure are of quite exceptional merit ; 
their value is a fancy one, fixed most often 
by arbitrary circumstances, and they are in- 
variably in the possession of wealthy 
owners who as a rule can only be induced 
to part with them if at all—by tempting 
offers. Nevertheless, the Stradivaris for 
which sums greater than $7,500 have been 
justifiably paid are fewer by far than is 
popularly believed.” 

The much-discussed subject of the var- 
nish used by Stradivari is dwelt upon at 
some length. The late Signor Giacomo 
Stradivari during his entire life was be- 
searched to tell what had become of the 
Stradivari varnish secret, and, on being 
pressed, finally made this statement: 

“IT was a boy when my father died, and 
a few years later it was decided that our 
family should remove to another house. 
As a consequence, all our belongings were 
turned over. In the course of looking 
through our old books, my eyes were ar- 
rested by an old Bible, and, opening it, I 
read the writing inside the cover. I had 
heard repeated mention made of the skill 
of my famous ancestor, and of the fame 
the varnish he used. Here then, was the 
prescription for the same. I grasped the 
importance of my discovery and determined 
to take possession of the book without 
mentioning the matter even to my mother. 
But how to hide this bulky volume I knew 
not; so I forthwith resolved, first to make 
a faithful copy of the prescription—it was 
dated 1704—and then to destroy the book, 
which t did.” 

Giacomo Stradivari claimed that he was 
offered large sums by M. Vuillaume and 
Count Castelbarco for the receipt, but re- 
fused to sell it. He kept the secret even 
from his relatives, resolving never to 
reveal it. 

“That Stradivari used solely a pure oil 
varnish, the composition of which consisted 
of a gum soluble in oil, possessing good 
drying qualities, with the addition of color- 
ing ingredients, is, we think, beyond con- 
troversy,” are the authors’ conclusions. 
“We cannot claim for Stradivari the pos- 
session of a varnish superior to all others, 
but we do unhesitatingly say that his 
greater capacity gave him a power of mani- 
pulation, which furnished results that, 
looked at as a whole, surpass those of all 
his competitors. We think that it is not 
either sufficiently known or recognized that 
in a great measure Stradivari instruments 
owe to it their distinguished quality of 
tone; in reality the future of any perfectly 
constructed instrument is determined by 
the coat it is clothed in.” 


Lehar Operetta Given in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Nov. 27.—The beautiful Zieg- 
feld Theater opened its doors last Sunday 
night with a novelty for Chicago in Franz 
Lehar’s operetta “The Mousetrap Peddler,” 
presented by the original Vienna Opera 
Company. The manager, W. K. Ziegfeld, 
has made an appropriate and attractive en- 
vironment for this delightful discovery that 
has wholesome comedy drift and is filled 
with cheery spontaneous melodies, that re- 
mind of the triumphant days of Strauss 
and Millocker in the lighter lines of music. 
This work, which antedated “The Merry 
Widow,” indicates that composer is some- 
thing more than a single melodist, and has 
several strings on the harp of his imagina- 
tion. The remarkable character work of 
Emil Berla was very good, but the great 
hit of the piece is due to Louise Barthel, 
a singing soubrette, who brings the best 
graces and tradition and accomplishment 
in a remarkably interesting and picturesque 
character. The opera company is strong 
in clever people, and the ensemble is par- 
ticularly good. C. E. N. 
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Symphony Orchestra Plays “ Paris, A Night Piece,’ and Critics 
Artistic Value—Mmes. 
Samaroff Among the Pianists of a Week—At the Opera 


Carreno and 








Boston, Nov. 29.—As far as the week 
past is concerned, an array of “concerts to 
come” which appeared grim indeed before 
the season opened has melted like snow be- 
fore the operatic blaze. Mme. Blanche 
Marchesi, who intended to appear in Jordan 
Hall tor a second song recital on the 22d, 
caught cold. The Symphony concerts took 
place as usual, presenting an unusually in- 
teresting program, and on the 27th Mme. 
Carrefio played with her usual success at 
Symphony Hall. That program consisted 


of Chopin’s Sonata, op. 58; Schumann's 
Sonata, op. 22; MacDowell’s “Keltic” Son- 
ata, “Sonata del Petrarca,” “Irrlichter,” 
Hungarian Rhapsody, Liszt. Mme. Car- 


reno is really a marvelous individual. How 
many pianists in the flush of their powers 
play with such virility and magnetism? There 
was cunning in the construction of the 
program, which might have been dubbed by 
pedants “the evolution of the modern son- 
ata,” but which amounted as well to glow- 
ing and poetic, if not invariably character- 
istic, interpretation of a romantic program. 

It should be said here that MacDowell’s 
over-orchestrated sonata sustained that un- 
fortunate and rarely gifted composer in his 
place among the musical giants, and, really, 
is there any one to-day who has imagined 
farther than Liszt? 

The. program of the Symphony concert 
offered Mozart’s E Flat Symphony, the 
Rubinstein D Minor Piano Concerto, 
Wagner’s “Rienzi” Overture and Fritz 
Delius’s “Paris, a Night-Piece (The Song 
of a Great City)”, performed for the first 
time here. In fact, if 1 am not mistaken, 
this is one of the first of Delius’s more am- 
bitious works to be heard in America. Olga 
Samaroff was soloist. She played the con- 
certo with much virtuosity and with good 
taste. She made the piano, originally de- 
signed to lord it over all, a component part 
of the orchestra. Mme. Samaroff was de 
servedly applauded. 

It is rather a remarkable thing when a 
new composition is played for the first time 
and the reviewers, a.most to a man, fear to 
commit themselves to an opinion. This was 
the case with Delius’s tone-poem. The work- 
manship, the orchestration of this composi- 
tion, are masterly beyond peradventure. 
Delius is evidently an arch-impressionist, 
but his writing is singularly clear and or- 
dered. Whatever impression was given, it 
was evident that the composer, at least, 
knew what he was about. There 1s no 
doubting the individuality of the work, 
though this, to my mind, is more evident in 
the manner than the matter of the speaking. 
The repose of a city is well suggested in the 
introduction, and perhaps the din of the 
Paris streets in what follows. This intro- 
duction and the working up of the first cli- 
max remind one of Charpentier, but Delius 


did not know the music of Charpentier 
when he wrote “Paris.” The influence of 
the modern Frenchmen is_ perceptible. 


There is more than one harmonic novelty, 


yet where was the passage, unprecedented, 
that could be tagged “Delius”? This item 
of the menu gave Louis Elson his chance: 
“The work of Delius stunned us. We have 
been in Paris several times, but we never 
knew it was as bad as that. We tried to 
catch some of the meaning. Possibly the 
scales suggested the excellent fish suppers, 
‘chez Marguery’s,’ in the Boulevard Pois- 
soniere. * * * We do not deny that the 
work might improve on repeated hearing 
but we do not.long to hear it again, in spite 
of its undeniable skill.” 

But we do long to hear it again. Clearly 
Delius has something to say, and one can- 
not reckon with a new force in twenty min- 
utes or less. Nothing seemed more prepos- 
terous than D’Indy’s B Flat Symphony fotr 
short seasons ago. 

I have previously alluded to the praise- 
worthy performance of “Rigoletto” -at the 
Boston Opera House on Monday, the 22d. 
when Mr. Constantino and Mr. Baklanoff 
shone so brightly. On W ednesday evening 
there was a fine repetition of “La Bohéme. 
On Thursday Mr. Goiri, a tenor who easily 
ranks with such singers as Mr. Leliva and 
Mr. Balestrini, and maybe even Mr. Stroes- 
co, made his début here as Canio. “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” was heard afterward with 
a familiar cast. On Friday night came the 
best production that the company has given 
thus far, Donizetti’s delightful “Don Pas 
quale, with Miss Nielsen as Norina, Mr. 
Pini-Corsi as the Don, Mr. Fornari, the 
Doctor, Mr. Bourrillon, Ernesto, Mr. Mo- 
gan, the Notary, and a hair-raising notary 
he was. 

[The music and the text of this blessed lit 
tle operetta are wedded as intimately as the 
heart of man could desire. The situations 

well, other readers of MustcaL AMERICA 
as well as myself are acquainted with “Don 
Pasquale.” As Rosina Miss Neilsen was a 
treat to the eye as to the ear. She was, in 
short, an adorable minx, pleasingly crafty, 
shrewish, sophisticated, bent on having her 


way, as all women from Eve down. When 
they are pretty we don’t mind it. Miss 
Nielsen was very pretty, she had neat 


ankles, and she tossed off many a difficult 
bravura passage so well and so spontane- 
ously that few realized what a tour de force 
it was. How diverting the scene with Mal- 
atesta in the first act, and the masterly 
quartet which brings the second act to an 
end! 


Mr. Pini-Corsi, a basso-buffo of sterling 
quality, a humorist from his toes to his 
belly, from his belly to his hat-band, was 


mellow, unctuous, to our exhilaration. 
One relished every syllable of his clear and 
laughable diction. Mr. Pini-Corsi has what 
is, alas! a qualification of too few singers 
of such parts, a remarkable big and well 
educated bass. As he acted Don Pasquale 
there is only one other stage character of 


rich, 


the sort that I would rather see. That is 
Falstaff. 
Mr. Fornari appeared to better advan- 


tage as Malatesta than he had previously 
appeared this season. He was amusing. 
have rarely known him not to be amusing. 
Mr. Burillon looked pale, high-flown, inter- 
esting, as operatic lovers go, and he worked 
well with the rest of the cast. Mr. Mogan 
was sufficiently ludicrous in appearance and 
in action as the Notary. The stage settings 
were in perfect taste, and the audience, as 
it has done before, applauded the scen- 
ery. The chorus and the orchestra sur- 
passed themselves. 

On Saturday night Mme. Ruby Cutter 
Savage, soprano; Marie di Pesa, soprano; 
Vincenzo D’Alessandro, tenor, made first 
appearances in Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” 
Mme. Savage, who is not an inexperienced 
or a thoughtless singer, and whose voice 
has dramatic capacity, made a pleasant im- 
pression. Mr. D’Alessandro has a voice of 
sweetness and purity, not of great power, 
which it may gain in the course of seasons, 
but certainly warm and lyric and expres- 
sive. Miss di Pesa requires more training 
before she can do herself real justice. 

Ot1n Downes. 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
WINS SEMBRICH’S PRAISE 


Soloist at Orchestra’s Second Concert 
Comments on Its Notable Develop- 
ment Under Oberhoffer 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 27.—The second con- 
cert of the season of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra last evening attracted an 
audience which completely filled the Audi- 
torium. Every hearing more fully demon- 
strates how superior is the orchestra of 
this season over those of previous years. 
Last night the audience was most enthusi- 
astic over the work of the orchestra and its 
talented conductor, Emil Oberhoffer. 

The symphony given was No. 5, in E 
major, op. 64, by Tschaikowsky, and 
the orchestra gave it a broad and colorful 
reading. Beautifully played was the lovely 
andante movement, and in the majestic 
closing movement the brasses were excep- 
tionally fine. An opportunity to judge the 
great improvement in the string section 
was given witn the “Eine Kleine Nacht 
musik,” by Mozart, which was played with 
lovely legato and exquisite tonal quality. 

Another orchestra number which awak 
ened considerable enthusiasm was “Endy- 
mion’s Narrative,” by Frederick S. Con- 
verse, which was heard for the first time. 

Mme. Sembrich was the soloist of the 
evening, and an interesting fact in connec- 
tion with her appearance was that seven 
years ago, at the first concert the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra gave, she was 
also the soloist. She was exceedingly en- 
thusiastic over the development the orches- 
tra had made under Mr. Oberhoffer. The 
singer’s voice is still lovely, and her exquis- 
ite art, beautiful style and graceful manner 
make her one of the few perfect examples 
for young singers to study, E. B. 


— 











Bandmaster Seeks $10,0 ooo Damages 

John Coughlin, the bandmaster and for- 
mer leader of the Twelfth Regiment Band 
of New York, has sued George R. Dyer, 
colonel of the regiment, for $10,000 dam- 
ages, because, he asserts, the latter with- 
drew his consent to a concert tour which 
Mr. Coughlin started in Europe last Spring 
witn a band organized under the name of 
the Twelfth Regiment. 


SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
ADDS TO LAURELS 


Its Second Concert Recalls Marked 
Progress Made Under 
Director Hadley 


SEATTLE, Nov. 24.—Even Henry Hadley’s 
premiére as the leader of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, successful as it was, was 
surpassed in the splendid performance at 
the second symphony concert. ~The Moore 
Theater was packed to the last rows of 
seats, the house containing by all odds the 
largest and most distinguished gathering 
which has heard the Symphony players 
since the foundation of the The 


result was a big triumph for the new di- 
rector, Mr. Hadley, and for the orchestra 
as well, while at the same time the work of 
the society itself, of which Herman Chapin 
is president, was given the most flattering 
indorsement it has ever received. 

The program, besides songs by George 
Hamlin, tenor, included the Overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” Schubert's 
Eighth Symphony (unfinished), and Mos- 
kowski’s Suite in F, op. 39. 

Nothing excelling in perfection of art- 
istry the orchestra’s playing of Moskow- 
ski’s Suite has been heard in Seattle. Here 
were revealed the wonders wrought by Mr. 
Hadley in the comparatively short time he 
has presided over the Symphony players. 
The suite is one which places a far more 
difficult burden—a more trying and pro- 
longed test—than anything the orchestra 
has heretofore handled, yet it overcame all 
difficulties brilliantly. 

It is pleasant to record the instant and 
emphatic recognition of Mr. Hadley’s fine 
work which followed both the conclusion 
of the suite and of the Schubert symphony 
earlier in the evening. Nor was the ap- 
plause of Hadley’s “Francesca,” sung by 
Mr. Hamlin with orchestra accompaniment, 
of less volume or sincerity. 

Mr. Hamlin sang first “Francesca” and 
then Schubert’s “Serenade,” Wolf’s “Song 
to Spring” and, for an encore, the Drinking 
Song from “Cavalleria.” The tenor was 
given a right royal greeting, hundreds in 
the audience pleasantly recalling a former 
appearance here with the Ladies’ Musical 
Club. 


society. 


Kitty Cheatham in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 29.—Under the 
management of Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene, 
Kitty Cheatham made her first appearance 
in the national capital on Friday last at the 
Columbia Theater. Certainly Miss Cheat- 
ham is in an artistic class all by herself, 
and her glimpses into child life in song and 
recitation were thoroughly enjoyed. She 
impersonated the little girl, the little boy, 
the good and naughty children, and the old 
negro in humorous and serious vein. 


W. H. 


Richard Strauss’s first opera, “Guntram,” 
seems to have come to life again. It will be 
produced in Frankfort-on-Main, and prob- 
ably also in Dresden, this Winter. 
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_ The Man with the Gun—Most extraordinary! 
times, but it doesn’t stop his screeching!— London Sketch. 
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It was in the old days, when symphony 
orchestras and their mission were under- 
stood even less than they are now, says the 
New York Telegraph. 

The advence agent of Theodore Thomas’s 
Orchestra was paying a professional visit 
to a town then remote, and, as he was in 
duty bound, he called upon the editor of the 
paper. 

The agent gave a large explanation of 
the meaning of a symphony and of the lit- 
erature and the educational and ethical re- 
sults of listening consistently to symphonies. 

The editor listened patiently and most 
receptively. 

When the exovlanatory matter was ex- 
hausted he said, blandly: “And how many 
(lo you say there are in your troupe?” 

At this terrible word troupe the herald 
mercury of symphonies slightly shivered, 
but he answered sturdily, “Sixty,. sir.” 

“Sixty,” said the editor, slightly raising 
his eyebrows. “Well, your show will go— 
pretty certain to go, indeed—if your end 
men are good.” 

x * * 

A small girl, attentively studying the title 
page of a piano composition, was informed 
by her teacher that the latter knew the 
woman who wrote the piece. The young- 
ster looked much surprised. 

“Well,” she suddenly remarked, “she 
must have written two, because Dorothy” 
(the little girl who lives in the next house) 
“has another just exactly like mine.” 

* * + 

Modest Altschuler recalls an amusing in 
cident of his last season’s tour from coast 
to coast with the Ben Greet Players. The 
orchestra and the Shakespearian actors had 
landed at the small theater in an equally 
small town in the Lehigh Valley and 
crowded into the “edifice” to prepare for 
the performance of “The Tempest.” Mr. 


I’ve shot him more than nine 


Altschuler was looking out for the comfort 
of the ladies of the company. 

“Where is the ladies’ dressing-room?” he 
said, addressing the stage manager, a Ger- 
man, 

“Dere,” responded the German indicating 
the decidedly diminutive room of which the 
men had already taken possession, its rough 
appearance betokening it as being intended 
for masculine use. 

“No, no, the ladies’ said Mr. 
Altschuler, testily. ; 

“Dots it,” was the second affirmation. 

“I want the ladies’ dressing-room,” trilled 
Mr. Altschuler, his tenor rising in a start- 
ling crescendo. “Ladies’ room, Woman’s 
room, Female’s room, Fair Sex’s room, 
Daughters of Eve’s room. Savvy!” eluci- 
dating his meaning with a strongly accented 
climax. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that the 
ladies and gentlemen are supposed to dress 
in the same room!” added Mr. Altschuler, 
seeing a light. 

“Yah,” returned the other in surprised 
tones. “Vat’s the matter? Don’t they 
speak ?”—New York Telegraph. 

> 


room!” 


Polly Pinktights—What sort of voice has 
the new ténor? 

Fanny Footlights—Bum! You can almost 
see through the crack in it.—Philadelphia 
Record. 

* * B 

“Papa, when are the black notes used on 
an organ?” 

“Only at 
Lampoon. 


"—H erald 


funerals, my boy. 


* * * 


The high soprano started out 
With naught her rush to stem, 

And with a battle cry advanced 
Upon Jerusalem. 


The alto met her on the road, 
Engaged her in a “scrap” 
The tenor on the double-quick 

Came up to fill the gap. 


Around the theater of war 
The steady basso boomed ; 
Then all of them fell to at once- 
Jerusalem was doomed. 


The city was about to fall, 
Her glory proud to doff, 
When higher powers intervened, 
And called the fighters off. 
—Exchange. 
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Socialism — Chaliapine’s 
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Prima Donna Popularity — The 
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F, UGEN d’ALBERT’S new opera, “Izeyl,” 

is a Massenet “Thais” treated from the 
German point of view. Its premiére in 
Hamburg a fortnight ago was the occasion 
of the greatest triumph the composer as 
such has yet achieved. He has evidently 
scorned this time “to flirt with as many as 
possible of the successful composers of the 
present and the recent past, and has con- 
sidered well his moral duty of developing a 
stage style of his own.” True, a strongly 
marked, unmistakably individual physiog- 
nomy cannot yet be discerned, according to 
August Spanuth, writing in Die Signale, 
but at any rate a more homogenedus method 
of treating his subject is noticeable. “And 
this is surely a notable advance!” 

The opera in its general outlines follows 
pretty faithfully the play used by Sarah 
Bernhardt some years ago. At the outset 
Izeyl is represented as one of the most 
fascinating of her kind. At her house, 
just across the way from the Temple, her 
beauty is constantly extolled by the jeunesse 
dorée of India in various shades of the 
tenor voice—all her lovers are tenors! But 
zeyl is so blasé that ordinary princes and 
tenors have little interest for her. She fol- 
lows the young ruling prince into the wil- 
derness, whither he accompanies the Yogi 
to live the life of an ascetic. Determined to 
conquer him, she uses all her allurements, 
but to no purpose except to learn what pure 
love means—like Thais. Impressed by the 
young prince’s piety, she returns home to 
give all her goods to the poor, to renounce 
the world, the flesh and the devil. 

She finds her house decorated with flow- 
ers arid the most devoted of her high-born 
tenors awaiting her. His gifts, powers of 
persuasion oar threats are alike ineffectual, 
and when he tries to use force she stabs 
him dead. For this murder she is con- 
demned to all sorts of gruesome tortures, 
but just as she is dying her prince returns 
from the wilderness, and, touched by her 
sufferings, assures her that he loves her. 
She kisses him “for the first and last time” 
and dies. 

What a typical Mary Garden role! Edyth 
Walker was the Hamburg /zeyl, to the 
hysterical delight of the Hamburg first- 
nighters. In passing, Mr. Spanuth notes 
that in no soprano part can this American 
give such pleasure as was afforded in days 
of yore by her Amneris, Brangine and 
other mezzo-soprano impersonations. The 
Manhattan Thais doubtless will be wildly 
jealous to hear that IJzeyl followed her 
prince into the wilderness clad only in two 
veils! With Miss Walker, the principals in 
the first cast were Ottilie Metzger, Max 
Dawison, who was a phlegmatic young 
ascetic, and Aloys Pennarini, most aggres- 
sive of the smitten tenors. 

+ + + 


USIC the handmaid of socialism! That’s 
the twentieth century of it. If you 
don’t believe it, read this advertisement 
appearing in the Musical Times, published 
in London: “Required—A conductor for 
choir seeking to propagate Socialism 
through the medium of music.” It has been 
suggested that, when found, the conductor 
will be asked to subscribe to the watchword, 
“Discord, not harmony.” 
7 o * 


HE “Beethoven” play, by René Fau- 
chois, that moved Paris last Winter, 
has now reached London. Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree has added the Bonn mas- 
ter to his gallery of stage portraits in his 
own production at His Majesty’s Theater 
of the English adaptation made by Louis 
N. Parker. 

Naturally, music plays an important role 
in the production. As Sir Herbert’s mu- 
sical adviser, Landon Ronald, who con- 
ducted the orchestra of fifty-five on the 
opening night last Thursday, chose the first 





movement of the Fifth Symphony to serve 
as the prelude to the play. Then the works 
played in their entirety are the “Coriolan” 
Overture, which precedes the second act, 
and the third “Leonore” Overture ushering 
in the third and last act. 

For the incidental music proper the or- 
chestra is concealed behind the stage. In 
the first act occurs an interesting scene be- 
tween the composer and the Countess Giu- 
lietta Guicciardi, for whom, as all the world 
knows, he conceived a deep affection. As he 
talks with her the first movement of the 
“Moonlight” Sonata is played by the orches- 
tra, Mr. Ronald having scored the music 
for this production. In another scene sev- 
eral phrases of “Adelaide” are introduced, 
while yet another incident provides an op- 
portunity for the performance on the stage 
of the first movement of the Quartet in C, 
the third of the Rasoumowsky set. In this 


| er ce —<————— 


NE thing Felix Weingartner has accom- 
plished since he became director of 
the Vienna Court Opera has been to make 
the institution at which he succeeded Gus- 
tav Mahler provide more “copy” for the 
European music chroniclers than any other 
single temple of lyric art. It is only now 
that the terms he made with his new Pitts- 
burg tenor, William Miller, first announced 
quietly three months ago, have become gen- 
erally known, and there is much wagging 
of tongues over the contract. 

The young American, who had been ac 
quiring routine inconspicuously in Diissel- 
dorf before he was taken to Berlin by Her- 
mann Gura to sing there in his Summer 
opera performances this year, is to receive 
$15,000 in Vienna—a salary amazingly large 
according to European standards of valua- 
tion for a singer of such short experience 
It has now leaked out that Andreas Vippel 
was “considering” him for the Metropolitan 
when Director Weingartner came to Berlin 
in hot haste and snapped him up on a five 
year contract. This was about the time 
that Mr. Dippel’s attempt to secure Lola 
Artot de Padilla was frustrated by a piece 
of paper on which the ink was not yet dry, 
binding this young soprano to the Berlin 
Royal Opera for a term of years. 

The Pittsburger’s voice is described as a 
well-trained heroic tenor of uncommon 
heauty. With it he possesses a degree of 
histrionic ability such as is rare among our 
male opera singers, if we are to accept the 
general opinion of their European critics 
He will help Erik Schmedes fill the gap left 
by Leo "Slézak during his long absences in 
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LOMBROSO AS LOUIS LOMBARD’S GUEST 


This picture was taken at Trevano Castle, 
millionaire violinist and composer, at Lugano, Switzerland, 
Lombroso, 


death of the great Italian criminologist, 
broso—this being probably the 
them are Mrs. Louis Lombard, 


distinguished guests at his luxurious home, and Yvonne de Tréville, 
who is to sing in Vienna this season. 


coloratura soprano, 


last picture 
Louis Lombard, who has entertained a great many 


the home of Louis Lombard, the 
a few weeks before the 
In the foreground are Lom- 
taken of him—and his wife. Behind 


the American 





scene the pathos of the hero’s increasing 
deafness is accentuated. 

With the death of the great composer the 
play reaches its inevitable end, and for the 
final scene the music acquires peculiar sig- 
nificance and solemnity. As his last mo- 
ments approach the great man laments that 
the solace of children should have been 
denied to him in the infirmity which sad- 
dened his last years. Suddenly the “children 
of his Muse” present themselves to the 
dying man, his “immortal nine,” in the 
form of beautiful women, appearing on the 
darkened stage. Each of them has a few 
lines, and she speaks them to the accompa- 
niment of a passage chosen from the par- 
ticular symphony she represents. Finally, 
the stage being still in darkness, there arise, 
mysteriously, the opening strains of the 
choral music of the Ninth Symphony, as 
sung by a chorus of one hundred voices 


sandwiched in between short 
Spring engagements in the 
With this new tenor and 
dramatic soprano; Mrs. 
Charles Cahier, contralto; Vernon Stiles, 
lyric tenor; Edouard Lankow, basso, and 
Yvonne de Tréville, the coloratura soprano, 
who is engaged for part of the season, the 
Vienna Court Opera will soon be almost 
as Americanized as her Berlin sister insti- 
tution. When Edyth Walker, who left dur 
ing Mahler’s régime because of “incompati 
bility of temperament” with her Herr Di 
rector, finishes her Hamburg engagement, 
she, too, will return to Vienna to strengthen 
Director Ww eingartner's American wing. 
* 
U MILI ATING as it is to Berlin’s mu 
sical purists, the so-called “Elite Con 
certs,” which five years ago revived the 
long dormant mixed concert programs with 


New York, 
Autumn and 
Austrian capital. 
Lucille Marcel, 


four or five stars, have become a permanent 
fixture in the music life of the German 
capital. The critics, abhorring them as fatal 
to the cultivation of truly artistic instincts, 
consistently rage against them, and the Ber- 
liners consistently flock to them, filling the 
large Philharmonie to the limit set by the 
all-powerful Polizei. 

This season’s first Elite Concert brought 
together Emil Sauer, the pianist; Ellen Gul- 
branson, the Norwegian dramatic soprano, 
who turns up regularly at the Bayreuth 
Festivals; Francesco d’Andrade, the Por- 
tuguese baritone, whose Don Juan was long 
one of operatic Germany’s ideals, and 
Jacques van Lier, the Dutch ’cellist. With 
his performance of Brahms’s Sonata, op. 
35, Sauer easjly out-starred the other stars. 
Frau Gulbranson sang Lieder, by Sinding, 
while opera arias threw a pitiless search 
light on the ruins of d’Andrade’s mellow 
voice. Jacques van Lier’s highest trump 
card was Popper’s “Elfentanz’”—and how 
the critics squirmed ! 

* 4 i 
IRGINIA’S musical representative in 
London, John Powell, has composed 
another American suite and labelled it “In 
the South.” He tacked it on the end of his 
London recital program the other day after 
playing some Bach and Haydn, Beethoven's 
“Appassionata,” Schumann’s “Symphonic 
Etudes” and a group of Chopin's shorter 
compositions. The young Virginian seems 
to have established himself pretty securely 

in London’s music world 

x * * 
HAT “Paderewski, if he has failed, has 
yet failed gloriously,” is the epitomized 
verdict of the London critics in regard to 
the Polish pianist-composer’s symphony. 
One of them, while recognizing that “one 
note sounded loud in the symphony—the 
more or less rare note of sincerity,” is led 
to believe that ‘“Paderewski is too aristo- 
cratic in his music to express that which is 
in reality bourgeois’—in other words, his 

political feelings. 

These Englsh reviewers, by the way, 
have been much more exercised over the 
composer’s invention, the tonitruone, de 
signed to suggest distant thunder,than were 
any of the American audiences that heard 
the work last Winter. They describe it as 
“a ferocious instrument,” “a weird appli 


ance,” as producing a sound like “the scam 
pering of gigantic beetles over a sea of 
paper,” as “somewhat suggestive of a vi- 
brating tea-tray.” All of which must be 


edifying to Mr. Paderewski 

Meanwhile, this latest addition to or- 
chestral artillery has reminded the Daily 
Telegraph of similar experiments made by 
other composers in recent times to augment 
the resources of the instrumental corps. A 
notable instance, of course, is the heckel 
phone, which Richard Strauss found neces 
sary to the complete modernity of * Elek 
tra,” while Joseph Holbrooke in his “Pier 
rot and Pierrette,” produced in London just 
the other day, reinforced his orchestra by 
three concertinas. The English composer, 
however, cannot be credited with the dis- 
covery of special virtues in the concertina, 
for that instrument has been used ere now 
in concertos and sonatas, not to mention 
quintets. 

“But the Bohemian composer-conductor, 
Gustav Mahler, may at least claim to be a 
pioneer in the matter of contrivances for 
obtaining pictorial effects in the orchestra. 
For in his Fourth Symphony he brought to 
the ear the sound of sledge-bells, while in 
the symphony he has just completed he in- 
troduces nothing less up to date than a 
motor-horn. There should be a chance of 
employment for incompetent chauffeurs in 
the orchestra of the future.” 

x *« * 

AN BLOCKX, the Belgian composer, res 

ident in Antwerp, whose “La princesse 
d’Auberge” was produced at the Manhattan 
last Winter, is now at work on a new opera, 
“Chanson d’amour,” inspired by a poem by 
Nestor de Tiére. Both the Manhattan and 
an Amsterdam Theater have asked Blockx 
for the premiére, but as yet no decision has 
been made. Anyway, the score will not be 
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completed before next Winter. 

French news gatherers insist that Henri 
Février’s “Monna Vanna” is to be given in 
New York this season, though Mr. Ham- 
merstein has practically decided to keep it 
in storage until next year. The French 
source of information is doubtless the com- 
poser’s publisher, who usually has some- 
thing to say as to when his wares shall be 
set before the public. Moreover, the season 
is still young, and Mary Garden’s desire to 
“do” Monna Vanna here before leaving us 
forever and ever knows no abatement. 
Meanwhile, Février has completed his “Car- 
mosine,” the libretto of which was drawn 
from de Musset by Henri Cain and Louis 
Payer. As before announced, it is to be 
given.in Paris before the Winter is out. 

SE eS 


[F Feodor Chaliapine returned to Europe 

after his one season at the Metropolitan 
with a bruised and bleeding heart the pop- 
ular acclaim that has since been his wher- 
ever he has sung in Italy, France and his 
native Russia must have been healing salve 
to his wounds. The big basso was pain- 
fully surprised and disappointed to find that 
New York’s standard would not accept his 
sensational stage methods. Had he been in 
the eyes of the Metropolitan patrons a “sin- 
gularly interesting personality” much would 
have been forgiven him. As it was, he 
found his European popularity of as little 
advantage to him here as did Maria Gay 
the inflated press acclaim of her Carmen 


that had preceded her coming to the Metro- 
politan last season. 

That American indifference has in no way 
affected his Continental prestige was shown 
once more a few days ago, when he sang 
Boris Gadounoff in Moscow for the first 
time. It was his impersonation of this rdéle 
that set all Paris by the ears last Spring. A 
hysterical correspondent of a Brussels news- 
paper, after recording that Chaliapine “was 
the object of delirious ovations,” notes that 
“Tt is the first time in the history of the 
stage that a basso has achieved such celeb- 
rity.” 

* *x * 

A GOOD illustration of the extremes to 

which the Germans carry their custom 
of signing contracts for long periods a long 
time ahead is provided by the arrangements 
Fritz Vogelstrom, the Mannheim tenor, 
who was this year’s new Parsifal at Bay- 
reuth, has just made for his future. The 
Intendant of the Dresden Court Opera has 
signed him for five years from the expira- 
tion of his present Mannheim contract, 
which is to say, from 1912 to 1917. A New 
York impresario would consider it risky to 
make a hard-and-fast contract for so long 
a period with a singer as yet untried on the 
local stage. In Germany conditions are 
different. Bayreuth acceptance, especially 
when won in a réle such as Parsifal, practi- 
cally gives an artist, so called, his choice of 
the country’s largest opera houses. 


J. L. a 











MARGARET KEYES’S SUCCESS 





Contralto Appears to Advantage in To- 
ronto, Can., and Montclair, N. 


Margaret Keyes, contralto, is meeting 
with great success in her various appear- 
ances throughout-the country. On Novem- 
her 12 she gave a song recital at Conserva- 
tory Music Hall, Toronto, singing twenty- 
two numbers, every one admirable, bo:h in 
musical interest and in its rendering. Miss 
Keyes is the possessor of a contralto voice 
of large compass and warm and beautiful 
quality. Her numbers covered a wide va- 
riety of styles, and she distinguished herself 
particularly in numbers of a buoyant char- 
acter that demanded a light and graceful 
touch. 

On November 18 Miss Keyes was the so- 
loist at the concert of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, .con- 
ductor, at the First Congregational Church, 
in Montclair, N. J. It was the occasion of 
the first concert of the four to be given by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra in that 
city. She first sang the aria from Verdi’s 
“Don Carlos,” “O Don Fatale,” and sang it 
with finished charm of delivery as well as 
with dramatic warmth, which aroused. the 
audience to great enthusiasm. She appeared 
a second time in a group of songs, two 
characteristic songs by Brahms, one by 
Strauss and two English morceaux by 
Harris and Del Regis. They were all ar- 
tistically given. Miss Keyes was ably ac- 
companied on the piano by Mrs. Florence 
Wessell. 





Hard Times for Ticket Speculators 

Ticket speculators who operate in front 
of the opera houses were offering five-dol- 
lar seats in the Metropolitan orchestra for 
Saturday night, when Caruso sang, for ex- 
actly half price, and some of them for even 
less. Since the opera season opened these 
speculators, it is said, have lost $2,000. On 
tickets bought for the third performance at 
the Metropolitan, when Caruso appeared 
with Lipkowska at her début in “La Tra- 
viata,” they lost precisely $583. 

For the moment, they all declare, the 
public seems to have more opera and music 
of all sorts that it can patronize. Neverthe- 
less, the subscription sale at the Metropoli- 
tan this year is $800,000, fully 60 per cent. 
more than the best season the organization 
ever had. The Manhattan, too, has sur- 
passed previous high record marks, and 
each house is doing well in the single-seat 
sales, according to the respective treasurers. 





Pleiades Club Dinner for Mme. Sylva 


A dinner was tendered Mme. Marguerita 
Sylva, of the Manhatttan Opera Company, 
by the Pleiades Club on Sunday evening, at 
Reisenweber’s, in New York. The toast- 
master was the president of the club, Dixie 
Hines, and the other guests of honor of 
the evening were F. Hopkinson Smith, rep- 
resenting literature; Beverly Sitgreaves, of 
the New Theater, representing drama, and 
the celebrated artist, R. F. Zogbaum, repre- 
senting art. 





Bernhard Sekles’s new orchestral work, 
“From the, Gardens of Semiramis,” will be 
played in Dresden this Winter 
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PAULO GRUPPE’S RECITAL “™ 


Illness of His Associate, Bienvenido 
Socias, Causes Change of Program 


Owing to the sudden indisposition of the 
Spanish pianist, Bienvenido Socias, who had 
been scheduled to take part in the proceed 
ings, the New York débrvt of the young 
cellist, Paulo Gruppe, at Mendelssohn Hall. 
Friday evening of last week, resolved itself 
perforce into. a two-hour ’cello recital. 
Whatever disappointment any one may have 
experienced at the loss of one-half of the 
evening’s entertainment was, however, more 
than amply compensated by the admirable 
artistic disclosures made by the boyish per- 
former in question. Mr. Gruppe demon- 
strated with a well-defined show of cer- 
tainty that he is a musician of quite unusual 
attainments, and his subsequent progress 
will be followed with a considerable deal of 
interest by all lovers of the instrument. 

He played a program consisting of a 
Locatelli sonata, Boellmann’s “Variations 
Symphoniques,” a Dvorak concerto and 
some shorter pieces by Saint-Saéns, Fauré 
and Popper, and showed himself to be a 
follower of high ideals. From a purely 
technical aspect he is worthy of high praise. 
Nervousness somewhat affected his _per- 
formance of the opening movement in the 
Locatelli sonata, which resulted in his bra- 
vura being somewhat deficient in brilliancy 
and his tone on the G and D strings some- 
what reedy. These shortcomings quickly 
wore off, and the following slow movement 
was done with a show of deep feeling, and 
the minuet with grace. He received such 
applause as must have been a great encour- 
agement to him, and he emphatically de- 
served it at all times. Max Herzberg ac- 
companied with satisfying results. 





Boston Symphony’s Providence Concert 
Provipence, Nov. 290.—The first concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s twen- 
ty-ninth season in Providence was given 
Tuesday evening. Owing to the inclement 
weather there was rather a small attend- 
ance, but the program was unusually at- 
tractive and the playing throughout was 
superb. The opening number was the over- 
ture to Smetana’s “Bartered Bride.” This 
was followed by Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, which is unfamiliar to Provi- 
dence, but proved most interesting, and was 
played with wonderful shading and smooth- 
ness throughout. The most delightful num- 
her on the program was the Grieg “Peer 
Gynt” suite, which Mr. Fiedler conducted 
with rare skill and genuine sympathy. The 
final number was Beethoven’s overture, 
“Lenora,” No. 3, which ended a most bril- 
liant program. The soloist was Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, who is a favorite here, hav- 
ing sung with the Arion Club last season. 
She chose for her opening number the fa 
miliar aria from Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” 
and her rare voice of fine purity was heard 
to distinct advantage. Her second number. 
recitative and aria from “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” was rendered with sweetness and 
purity of tone. P. F.. B. 





Fritz Steinbach, the Cologne conductor, 
is to be a guest conductor of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra this season. 
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de RIGAUD 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing to Repertory 
Jeanne Jomelli, Prima 
Donna Soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan and Manhattan 
Opera Houses, N. Y., says. 
September 15th, 1908. 
“I know that by Mme. de 
Rigaud’s ideas and her method o. 
voice culture, her pupils cannot 
but sing well, and that she does 
not need an opinion from any one, 
but stands all alone, high and 
proud in her profession."’ 
Concert and Recital Engagements Accepted 
Monday and Thursday from 1 to3 P. M. Metropolitan Opera 
House, 1425 Broadway. Studio No. 37. ‘Phone 1274 Bryant. 
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LATEST COMPOSITIONS OF 


Carrie Jacobs Bond 


“The Dark Lament,” “His Lullaby,” being 
atioen sehen he ~~ ode 
“Love m 
Doce! Yo Lanta” bergen sibel See 
ON SALE AT ALL MUSIC SHOPS. 
Address: 5535 Drexel Ave~ CSICAGe 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO- Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 


Available Sundays 
315 W 98th ST., NEW YORK. Tel. 9211 River. 














FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Furnishes ORGANISTS, CHURCH SINGERS, 

and TEACHERS. Also Artists for Oratorio, 

Festival, Opera, Lyceum and Recital in Solo, Quar- 

tette and Chorus. 

Suite 836-839 Fine Arts Puilding, Chicago 
Telephone. Harrwon, 5463 

Mrs. Kate Jordan Hewett . . Mgr. Music Dept, 














JEANETTE 


FERNANDEZ 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address Trinity Court 
518 West 111 h St.. 4.7. Tel. 6510 Morningside 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Director 
Pormeriy Lecturer on Music at Princeton University 


The Alpine, 55 West 33d Street 
Mak. 62 20-28th St. NEW YORE 


Eleanor McLellan 


TEACHER OF SINCING 


Atelier Building, 33 West 67th Street 
‘Phones 4225 and 6965 Col..N Y 
List of Prominent Pupils in Oratorio and Con- 
cert to be had on application. 


wea. BEARD 


Bass-Baritone 


RECITAL «:= CONCERT «te ORATORIO 
aunrTORIUM BLDG G (Phone, Harrison 1738) CHICAGO 











SONGS COMPOSED AND PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES C. WiacDermid 


FINE ARTS BUILDING. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ninety-First Psalm, For the Mountain Shall . 
Arise, Shine, for the Light Is Come. In My Father’s 
House Are Many Mansions. , Thou Will Keep Him In 
ot we i * Charity.’ My Love Is Like the 

as Eultlit cent.” Love’s Great Song. 
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RACHMANINOFF TAKES POHLIG’S BATON 





at the Academy 





Interesting Concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra with Visiting 
Composer-Pianist as Director—No More Opera Comique at 
Hammerstein Headquarters—Amato and Hinckley Win Favor 








PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 30.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, that has lost none of its 
power of attraction because of the operas, 
was of especial interest last week because 
of the appearance with this artistic or- 
ganization of Sergi Rachmaninoff, the dis- 
tinguished Russian conductor 
and pianist. He had displayed his art as 
a pianist when he was here on November 8 
as the soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and made an impression on Phil- 
adelphia music-lovers that rendered his re- 
turn most welcome and certainly advanced 
him in favor. 

At the Friday and Saturday concerts Carl 
Pohlig surrendered his baton to the visitor, 
who handled the splendid musicianly outfit 
in a manner that reflected credit not only 


composer, 


on himself, but also on the conductor who 
so studiously and effectively has trained the 
players to the degree of efficiency they 
have reached. The Academy of Music was 
crowded on both occasions with an audi- 
ence that enthused repeatedly in its appre- 
ciation of the man who manipulated the 
baton and played his own compositions at 
the piano. 

The opening number was Mr. Rachman- 
inoff’s Symphony No. 2, in E Minor, op. 
27, which he conducted. He played three 
short preludes for piano, his own com- 
positions also, in D Major, G Minor and 
C Sharp Minor, without the assistance of 
the orchestra. The other orchestra selec- 
tion was the fantasy “Une Nuit sur le 
Mont Chauve” (“A Night on Bald Moun- 
tain”), by Modeste Moussorgsky. 

The press comments were most favorable 
to the visitor as a conductor and performer. 

The third popular concert by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra was given on Wednes- 
day evening at the Academy of Music. De- 
spite the inclement weather, rain, sleet and 
slush, the auditorium was fairlv well filled. 
a proof that many Philadelphians will 
brave the danger of pneumonia for an ar- 
tistic musical treat. Carl Pohlig had pre- 
pared a program that seemed to please all 
tastes. It opened with the favorite “Sa- 
kuntala Overture,” by Goldmark, and closed 
with Liszt’s “Second Rhapsody.” The 
other numbers were Handel’s “Largo,” the 
overture, nocturne, scherzo and wedding 
march from “The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” by Mendelssohn; the overture 
“Mignon,” by Thomas, and woellmann’s 
Symphonic Variations for Violoncello and 
Orchestra. Herman Sandby, the principal 
‘cellist of the orchestra, was the soloist. 

Oscar Hammerstein has decided that 
opera comique does not pay at the Philadel- 
phia Opera House. It was announced that 
last week’s two performances, “La Mas- 
cotte.” on Monday night, and “Les Drag- 
ons de Villars,” on Friday evening, would 
he the last of the season. The otner at- 
tractions of the week were “Sapho” (in 
French), Mary Garden, D’Alvarez, Walter- 


Villa, Dalmorés, Dufranne, Laskin, Valles 
and Villa; “Pagliacci,” Sylva, Zerola, Po- 
lese, Crabbe and Venturini; “Daughter of 
the Regiment” (in Italian), Tetrazzini, Du- 
chene, Severina, John McCormack, Gilibert 
and Nicolay; “Carmen,” Lina Cavalieri, 
Lala Miranda, Taty-Lango, Gentle, Lucas, 
Crabbe, Leroux, DeGrazia, Fosetta ; 
“Aida,” Mazarin, Doria, Egener, Zerola, 
Polese, Scott, DeGrazia, Venturini. ‘Pag- 
liacci” and the “Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” were given as a double bill on 
Thanksgiving evening, and attracted the 
largest audience of the week. 

At the Academy of Music, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company presented “Otello” 





PAUL KRUMMEICH 


Philadelphia Pianist Who Will Play with 
the Hess-Schroeder Quartet 


on Tuesday evening, those taking the prin- 
cipal parts being Alda, Wickham, Slezak, 
Amato, Hinckley and Bada. Amato won 
many new admirers by his admirable inter- 
pretation. Mr. Hinckley, the Philadelphia 
basso, who is making his first professional 
appearance in grand opera this season, has 
a wide circle of friends here, who always 
attend the Metropolitan performances to 
hear him sing. He has “made good” in 
every sense, and adds to his admirers every 
time he appears. 

An event of extraordinary interest in 
local musical circles will be the concert of 
the Hess-Schroeder String Quartet, as- 
sisted by Paul Krummeich, pianist, at With- 
erspoon Hall, next Monday afternoon. It 
will be the first appearance of the quartet 


in Philadelphia.- The experience and repu- 
tation of the associated artists assure the 
attraction of a great assemblage of music- 
lovers. 

The second concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be given at the Acad- 
emy of Music next Monday evening. There 
will be two soloists: Mme. Schumann- 
Heink and George Longy, the leading oboe 
player of the orchestra. Mme Schumann- 
Heink will sing the “Vitellia” recitative 
and aria from Mozart’s “Titus” and 
Gounod’s “Stances de Sapho.” Mr. Longy 
will play Handel’s concerto for oboe and 
string orchestra. The orchestra numbers 
will be Weber’s overture to “Der Frei- 


schiitz,” Brahms’s Second Symphony, in 
D Major, and Wagner’s “Rienzi” over- 
ture. 


The song cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” 
and several miscellaneous selections made 
up the program for a concert this week at 
Witherspoon Hall for the benefit of the 
new Presbyterian Deaconess’s Home and 
School for Christian Workers. The solo- 
ists were Mrs. Karutz, soprano; Miss New- 
kirk, contralto; Paul Volkmann, tenor; 
Fred Rees, bass; Alfred Lorenz, of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, violinist, and Vio- 
let Ivers, pianist. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York, 
Gustav Mahler, conductor, will make its 
first appearance in this city on January 17 
ond March 14 at the Academy of Music. 

Gisela Weber, the violinist, who made 
her début in New York recently, will make 
her first appearance in this city at Wither- 
spoon Hall next Tuesday evening. Mme. 
Weber recently finished a concert tour 
through Europe with distinguished success. 

At the special musical service in Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church last Sunday 
afternoon, the choir, with Abbie R. Keely, 
Philip W. Cooke and Henry Hotz, as solo- 
ists, gave selections from Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion.” It was preceded by an organ recital 
by Ellis Clark Hammann, organist and 
choir director of the church. 

A benefit concert for the Children’s Sea- 
shore Home will be given by the Delancey 
School, assisted by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Musical Clubs, on Friday evening 
of next week, in the ballroom of the Belle 
vue-Stratford. The cantata “Under the 
Aloes” will be sung. 

“Flora’s Holiday,” a song recital, was 
sung at a concert this week at Grace Meth 
odist Episcopal Church. The soloists were 
Katharine Yardley, soprano; Mary E. New- 
kirk, contralto; Paul Volkmann, tenor, and 
Horace R. Hood, baritone, with the assist- 
ance of Emily Hayden Pratt as accom 
panist. 

Lillian B. Fitz-Maurice began a series of 
six lecture recitals yesterday afternoon at 
the Wissahickon Heights School, St. Mar- 
tin’s Station, a suburb. The other five will 
be given on successive Monday afternoons 
at 3 o'clock. The list of operas includes 
“Samson et Delilah,” “Thais,” “Le Jong- 
leur,” “Herodiade,” “Pelleas et Melisande” 
and “Monna Vanna.” 

The Calvary Quartet, composed of Abbie 
R. Keely, soprano; Susanna E. Dercum, 
contralto; Philip H. Cooke, tenor, and 
Henry Hotz, bass, sang with marked suc- 
cess last week before the Teachers’ Insti 
tute of this city. The quartet, organized 
for the purpose of rendering oratorio 
music, has been engaged for the Christmas 
concert at the Drexel Institute. 

Dorothy Goldsmith, a Philadelphia pian 
ist, gave a recital in the auditorium of 
the high school, York, Pa., this week. 

S. E. E. 


FLORAL TRIBUTES TO 
NORDICA IN CHICAGO 


Prima Donna in Fine Voice at 
Recital which Shows Her Ability 
as a Program Maker 





Cuicaco, Nov. 29.—Lillian Nordica, ex- 
quisitely gowned and in the best voice it 
has been her fortune to reveal here in sev- 
eral seasons, addressed herself artistically 
to the largest and most fashionable audi- 
ence of the season yesterday afternoon in 
Orchestra Hall. The great American prima 
donna, who is also a program-maker ex- 
traordinary, gave her listeners a rare treat 
in wide range of selections, and it was only 


when in responding to insistent recalls that 
she revealed slight throatiness. It was to be 
regretted that her own prodigality should 
have developed such a shadow in the many 
bursts of sunshine that shot through a 
wonderfully sung program of a remarkable 
afternoon. She used the mezzo voice con- 
siderably, with witching effect, and conse- 
quently carried off the long program with 
apparent ease to the very last song, this 
an encore number by Mrs. Beach that she 
gave to appease an audience that had called 
her to the front ten times, had in it a 
ripping high C that Mme. Nordica, fresh 
and unwearied, sounded as clear as a bell. 

Her phrasing and the beauty of her dic- 
tion, always to' be commended, were re- 
vealed anew at this time in songs by Rich- 
ard Strauss, Hugo Wolf, Amherst Weber, 
Debussy and Elgar. 

The inspiration of the great decadent 
poet, Paul Verlaine, set to the shimmering 
melody of Debussy, was one of the sensa- 
tional features of this great singer’s ar- 
tistic efforts. The Schubert group was par- 
ticularly well done, “Erl King” especially, 
moving the audience by the artistically tem- 
pered breadth of its development and the 
intensity of its denouement. In response to 
recall she gave an exquisite rendition of 
“Der Nussbaum.” One of the novelties 
on the program was Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s Indian Tribal melody, that she 
gave with fine distinction. Floral tributes 
were numerous, and the ovation that fol- 
lowed the long program was significant. 

As usual, Mme. Nordica advanced an in- 
teresting young stranger, this time Myron 
W. Whitney, Jr., a basso cantante of prom- 
ise, who distinguished himself by artistic 
performance. His English group, Horatio 
Parker’s “Springtime of Love”; Turnbull’s 
“When Love Is Done” and “Evoe,” of 
Hubert Bath, were all given with that 
freshness, fullness and wholesome vocal 
quality that made them charming. The ac- 
companist of this concert, André Benoist, 
should be commended for most conscien- 
tious and sympathetic work, a point that 
Mme. Nordica generously acknowledged. 

C. E. N. 
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irtuoso School of Music 


All branches taught, preparatory to American and European debuts 


Organ, Theory of Music, Composition 
PARRY ROWE SHELLEY 


Violin, Chamber Music 
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The Manhattan Ladies Quartet 


IRENE[CUMMING, ist Soprano 
LOUISE DE SALLE JOHNSTON, 24 Soprano 


VanderVeer Miter 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St .N Y- 


7 East 45th Street 
New York 


Violoncello 
JEAN JACOBS 





REED 





Tenor 


ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE, ist Alto 
ANNA WINKOPP, 24 Alto 


Address Communications to IRENE CUMMING, 


"Phone 2565 J, Morningside 


612 WEST 135th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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BEDDOL 


DRAMATIC TENOR 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC, 
Address: 
The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 1 W. 34th St.. N.Y. 





EDWIN GRASS 


VIOLINIST 


ADDRESS 
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MME. KIRKBY-LUNN 


The Famous English Prima Donna Contralto 


WILL BE IN AMERICA 
FEB. ist to APRIL 15th 


ORATORIO :: RECITAL :: CONCERT 


For terms and dates immediate application should be made to 


LOUDON 
868 CARNEGIE HALL 


CHARLTON 
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Recitals of Ensemble Works and Solos 


ALVAH GLOVER SALMON 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. Concerts and Lecture Recitals (Aussian music) 


__ The result of personal investigation and study in Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
Critical reviews of these recitals from American, English, French, German, Russian, 
and Australian journals forwarded on request. 
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E.M.BOWMAN 


Erstwhile pupil of, anc many years co-worker with the 
late Dr, William Mason; exponent of the Mason System 
Studio 12 (Dr. Mason's), Steinway Hall, New York 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Phiiharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor Custay Hollaender, Director 
Branche-institute: Berlin-Charlottenburg, 8-9 Kant St. 


CONSERVATORY: Instruction in all branches of music. OPER- 
ATIC and DRAMATIC SCHOOL: Complete Training for the 
Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all selo and all 
orchestral instruments). SEMINARY Special training for teach- 


ers. Principal teachers; COMPOSITION, CONDUCTING and 
HARMONY —Prof. Arno Kleffel, Alexander von Fielitz, Wilhelm 
Klatte, Prof. Philip Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Arthur Willner, 


P. Geyer. PIANO—George Bertram, Louis Breitner, Severin 
Eisenberger, Alexander von Fielitz, Guenther Freudenberg, Bruno 
Hinze-Reinhold, Ernest Hoffzimmer, Emma Koch, Prof. Martin 
Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Ludwig Schytte, August Spanuth, 
Frieda Kwast-Hodapp. Dr. P. Lutzenko, Gustav Pohl, Prof. Ph. 
Ruefer, Prof. A. Sormann, Theodor Schoenberger, Prof. E. E. 
Taubert, F. W. Otto V ss. SINGING—Frau Ida Auer-Herbeck, 
Marie Berg, Eugen Brieger, Margarete Brieger-Palm, Mme. 
Blanche Corelli, Frau Lydia Hollm, Karl Mayer (Chamber Singer), 
Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Nicolaus Rothmuehl (R 
Chamber Singer), Sergei Klibansky, Dr. Paul Bruns- rene 
Adolph Schultze, Wladyslav Seidemann, Alfred Michel, OPER- 
ATIC, CLASS—N. Rothniuehl. V1IOLIN—Prof.. Gustav Hollaen- 
der: Alexander Fiedemann, Max Gruenberg, etc., etc. HARP— 
Franz Poenitz. ORGAN —Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Musical Di- 
rector. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow, Erich Hollaender, etc,, etc. 

Prospectus may be obtained through the Conservatory ‘and the 
Branche . Institute. Pupils .received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 31 a. m, to r p. m. 


CARL BERNHARD 


PHILIPSEN 


PIANIST 


BERLIN-W RANKESTR 7 





KANSAS CITY CAPTIVATED 





Schumann-Heink Greeted by Immense 
and Admiring Audience 


Kansas. City, Mo., Nov. 29.—The first 
in a series of concerts.under the auspices 
of the Kansas City Musical Club was given 
last week in Convention Hall. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink was the artist who at- 
tracted an audience which packed the house. 
Bursts of applause greeted the singer at 
each appearance, and with characteristic 
graciousness she responded to many en- 
cores. No singer is more beloved in Kan- 
sas City than this charming contralto. 

The program was of wide scope, ranging 
in style from the delicate little “Cradle 
Song” by L. Stein, in which the singer was 
inimitably tender and sympathetic, to the 
recitative and aria from Mozart’s “Titus,” 
in which she displayed her wonderful ex- 
ecutive power. Mrs. Katherine Hoffman 
played her accompaniments in perfect sym- 


pathy. 
Frederick W. Wallis had charge of a 
delightful musicale at the Kansas City 


Women’s Club on Wednesday afternoon. 
He had the assistance of Miss Lichten- 
walter, pianist; Mrs. Paul Barbee, soprano, 
and Mrs. John S. Worley, accompanist. 

M. R. W. 





McAllister Musical Mornings An- 
nounced 


Boston, Nov. 27.—Mrs. Hall McAllister 
has announced her regular series of Musical 
Mornings at the Hotel Somerset for De 
cember 13 and 27 and January 10. She 
will offer several artists new to Boston, 
and the list, which is not entirely complete 
yet, will include Mme. Marguerita Sylva, 
Mme. Margarita D’Alvarez and Frederico 
de Carasa, all of the Manhattan Opera 
Company; Mischa Elman, the violinist, and 
Mile. Yolanda Méré6, the pianist. With this 
list and others who will be added later, 
the present series of musicales promises to 
he one of the. most interesting Mrs. McAIl- 
lister has ever offered. DD. Ba de 





A Philadelphia Song Competition 


Puivapecpuia, Nov. 290.—The Manuscript 
Music Society of Philadelphia has offered 
three prizes of $25 each for part-songs 
(madrigals or glees), with or without ac 
companiment, for male, female and mixed 
voices. ‘Each composition is to be inscribed 
with a nom de plume or motto and accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope containing the 
name and address of the composer. Com 
positions submitted to the secretary, Sam 
vel J. Riegel, No. 3327 North Twenty-first 
street, Philadelphia, are receivable up to 
February I. 





Americans as Dresden Operagoers 


Drespen, Nov. 26.—In connection with 
the Scots Church bazaar a brilliant concert 
was held at the Continental, the Anglo 
American colony being present in force. 
The. program was ‘rendered by Fraulein 
Seebe, of the Royal Opera; Percy Sher- 
wood and Johannes Smith. There were 
many Americans also at the performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Eugen Onegin.” It 
is noticeable that the number of American 
operagoers in this city increases yearly, and 
a large proportion of the box office receipts 
comes from American pocketbooks. 
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Earl BR. Drake, Director 
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Selma (Ala.) Music Study Club Dis- 
cusses Their Works 


Se_mA, ALA., Nov. 27.—The Selma Music 
Study Club held its usual semi-monthly 
meeting on the morning of the 17th at the 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium, the subject being 
the two composers, Spohr and Schubert. 

A three-minute paper by Mrs. W. W. 
Harper was read. There was a sketch of 
Spohr’s life, a discussion of his school for 
violin, a comparison of his technic with 
that of Paganini and Ole Bull as a 
teacher, and of his rank as a composer 
and among contemporary violinists. His 
symphony, “Consecration of Tones,” was 
given aS a piano quartet by Mmes. Ritter, 
Smith, Stewart and Miss Young; Adagio 
from Violin Concerto No. 9 was played by 
Mrs. Rothschilds; two songs by Schubert, 
“Wohin” and “Hedge Roses,” sung by Mrs. 


Leonard McVay; Schubert’s “Unfinished 
Symphony” and “Marche Militaire,” played 
by Miss Thomas, and “Der Wanderer,” 
sung by Miss Mullen. J. P. M. 





Free Music Livtores ta New York 

Music lecturers who have been added to 
the list of the Board of Education of New 
York for free lectures and recitals to adults 
are: Giuseppe Aldo Randegger, Mr. and 
Mrs. Barclay Dunham, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam E. Humphreys and Frederick Reddall. 
On Friday night of this week, at Y. M. C. 
A. Hall, No. 311 East Broadway, Elizabeth 
W. Putnam gives a recital on “Songs of the 
Workers,” and on Wednesday night, at 
Public School 3, One Hundred and Forty- 
fifth street, east of Willis avenue, Myrta 
L. Mason will lecture on “Songs of the 
Races.” 

The following were other music lectures 
scheduled for the week beginning Monday: 
Tuesday—‘Songs of Burns,” illustrated by 
songs, Mrs. Henrietta Speke-Seeley, at Riv- 
erdale avenue and Two Hundred and Six- 
tieth street. Wednesday—* Modern Instru- 
mental Composers—Debussy,” illustrated 
by musical selections, Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son, at Y. M. C. A. Hall, Ninety-second 
street and Lexington avenue. Friday— 
“Scottish Music,” Mrs. Katherine Hand, at 
Public School 90, One Hundred and Forty- 
eighth street, near Eighth avenue. Sunday 
—“Gounod’s Opera, ‘Faust,’” illustrated by 
piano and gramaphone selections, Mrs. 
Franziska Hopf, at Public School 83, No 
216 East One Hundred and Tenth street. 





Arriola Delights Louisville 

LouIsviLLe, Nov. 27.—Pepita Arriola, the 
twelve-year-old Spanish boy pianist, gave 
a recital in Louisville Friday afternoon, 
under the local management of James B. 
Camp. A brilliant audience was carried 
away by the marvelous performance of the 
little lad. 

Arriola aroused his audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm by the interpretation 
of this program, his handling of the Chopin 
numbers being particularly successful. 
Those who came prepared to make allow- 
ances for boyish imperfections were com- 
pelled to pay tribute to the little performer. 

The four o’clock matinées, of which this 
is the second, have passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, and have become most 
successful features of the Winter musical 
affairs. HM. P. 





Educational Talks at the Ziegler Studio 

Educational musicales are given every 
Wednesday afternoon in the studios of 
Mme. Anna E., Ziegler, in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building, for the benefit of 
her students. On November 17 Leo Braun 
presented some of his new songs, which are 
expressed somewhat in the style of Hugo 
Wolf, and Mme. Trotin gave an address 
urging students of singing to obtain a broad 
musical education. Next week Mme. Jeanne 
Honoré will give a recital of French songs 
at the studios. 
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GRATIFYING RESULTS OF POPE’S 
EDICT REGARDING MALE CHOIRS 





Nicola Montani, of Philadelphia, Expresses Belief That Innovation 
Has Been of Benefit to Musical Services in Catholic Churches— 
How Difficulties Were Overcome in Effecting the Change 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 29.—Despite the 
cry of protest that went up when Pope 
Pius X issued his famous edict abolishing 
women from the Catholic choirs in this and 
other countries and substituting male voices, 
results in this city have proved that church 
choirs composed of men and boys are thor- 
oughly capable of doing efficiently the mu- 


sical work that is an essential part of all of 
the more solemn services in the Catholic 
church. In this city there are few churches 
which have not introduced the male choirs, 
and these only because of the expense at- 
tached to the innovation. In such cases the 
volunteer choir is used to sing the services. 

The success attending the Pontiff’s edict 
in this city can in no better manner be illus- 
trated than by citing as an example the 
choir of the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, which is composed of sixty boys and 
thirty men. When Signor Nicola Montani, 
the director, arrived from Rome, where he 
had undertaken a special course of study 
with Perosi, director of the Sistine Chapel 
choir, and other eminent authorities, he was 
imbued with the entire atmosphere of 
church music reform. Speaking of his work, 
Signor Montani said: 

“I found musical conditions at St. John’s 
in probably the same chaotic state that ex- 
isted in all other churches where the for- 
mer mixed choir had been disorganized and 
the male choir not yet organized. In order 
that ‘the services might be carried out, a 
male quartet was immediately formed and 
a liturgically correct mass was soon learned. 
The tausical effect was devotional, and was 
devoid of all vocal pyrotechnics. It was the 
first step toward a realization of the condi- 
tions of the Motu Propria. 

“The problem confronting the director 
in the formation of the boys’ choir was ex- 
ceedingly difficult, the parish school being 
one of the smallest in the city, having less 
than one hundred boys in attendance, none 
of whom had a voice that could be consid- 
ered in the least above the average. 

“From this total thirty were at first taken 
and their training was begun. The condi- 
tions accompanying this primary instruc- 
tion were not of the ‘bed of roses’ variety, 
for the percentage of those who were nat- 
urally predisposed toward musical training, 
as well as those who enjoyed the prospect 
of remaining an hour each day after the 
regular school session, was nil. 


“However, the. interest gradually mani- 
fested itself, by degrees, according to the 
knowledge acquired. This knowledge was 
placed upon such a thoroughly fundamental 
basis that the rudiments of music were soon 
absorbed and there was developed in the 
boys a great degree of confidence in their 
ability. 

“Much stress always has been laid upon 
the study of solfeggio, and a degree of ac- 
curacy was established in the reading of 
intervals. Sight-singing soon became a 
pleasure, and new exercises were devised in 
parts, the boys by this time having ad- 
vanced to the point of looking forward to 
the music hour after school with something 
akin to delight. The vocalizing, of course, 
always is carried on in connection with the 
theoretical work, and the method used is 
that of the Italian bel canto school, in 
which the greatest attention is paid to the 
development of the respiratory organs and 
the correct manner of breathing; then the 
pure and distinct enunciation of the vowels, 
and, lastly, the flexibility and gradual de- 
velopment of the voice. 

“It required only a few months of this 
rudimentary training before beginning the 
actual work of learning the music of the 
various church services. Results began to 
become manifest and progress was rapid, 
for by this time a choir spirit had begun to 
bring forth the fruit of enthusiasm and 
labor. Six months after the organization 
of the choir the actual result of the train- 
ing was shown by the manner in which the 
boys and men sang a difficult four-part 
mass and offerfory, while the Gregorian 
proper also was sung instead of being re- 
cited as heretofore. 

“The number of masses, offertories and 
motets was increased gradually until the 
répertoire of the choir was varied and com- 
plete in every respect. 

“The increase of men from the original 
quartet to the thirty who now form part of 
the choir is ample evidence of the great 
interest taken in the choir by the congrega- 
tion. The frequently uttered remark that 
male choirs never will be a success in the 
Catholic churches of this country has been 
utterly disproved by the success which has 
attended the efforts of many capable di- 
rectors throughout the country, who have 
raised the standard of church music to a 
dignity in keeping with the solemnity of 
the liturgical functions of which it is an in- 
tegral part.” J. S. M. 





N. Y. LIEDERKRANZ IN 
FIRST GREAT CONCERT 


Celebrates Arthur Claassen’s Jubilee— 
Isabel Bouton, Marcus Kellerman 
and Edwin Grasse Win Favor 


The celebration of Arthur Claassen’s 
jubilee (twenty-five years in America) was 
marked by the first great concert of the 
year of the New York Liederkranz, of 
which organization Mr. Claassen has been 
the musical director for the past ten years. 
In spite of the inclemency of the weather, 
the large ballroom of the clubhouse in East 
Twenty-eighth street was filled with an 
enthusiastic audience. 

After the president’s speech of felicita 
tion to Mr. Claassen the orchestra of forty- 
five Philharmonic players rendered the 
“Tannhauser” overture. The miscellaneous 
portion of the program also contained sev- 
eral numbers by the male chorus, which 
numbers were well sung, the Sinding con- 
certo, played by Mr. Grasse, violinist, with 
the accompaniment of the orchestra, and 
an aria from “Eugen Onegin,” sung by 
Mme. Bouton, with orchestra. Mr. Grasse 
displayed the fine musicianship for which 
he is noted, and gave a dignified interpre- 
tation of the difficult concerto. Mme. Bou- 
ton sang well and showed to great advan- 
tage her beautiful voice. 

After other choral and orchestral selec- 
tions, Bruch’s “Frithjof” was performed 
by the combined forces. The choral and 
orchestral work was above reproach, and 
went far toward explaining Mr. Claassen’s 
popularity with the Liederkranz. 

Mme. Bouton as /ngeborg gave an at- 
tractive rendition, and brought out all of 
the resignation and despair with which the 
role is imbued. Marcus Kellerman was the 
Frithjof, and brought to his difficult task a 
dramatic ability and a wealth of voice that 
made an ideal portrayal of the character. 
Mr. Kellerman’s appearance at this concert 
was in the nature of a New York début, 
and his success was tremendous. By his 
singing at this concert Mr. Kellerman 


proved himself a great artist, and won for 
himself the instant approval of the assem- 
bled musicians, 


KREISLER STRAD SOLD 
TO A CHICAGO FIRM 


Famous Adams Fiddle Changes Hands, 
Together with Its Pedigree in 
Edition de Luxe 


Cuicaco, Nov. 29.—Fritz Kreisler and 
his wife one day last week called at the 
violin department of Lyon & Healy to visit 
their old-time friend, Jay Freeman, and the 
conversation soon drifted toward violins. 
Naturally Mr. Kreisler was particularly in- 
terested in a rare old Guanerius he found 
exhibited there. His wife observed this 
with no small trepidation and besought Mr. 
Freeman to lay no temptation before them 
as her husband had a small fortune in- 
vested in such instruments. “We should be 
selling instead of buying; in fact, reducing 
our holdings in valuable instruments in- 
stead of accumulating: more.” This gave 
the astute Mr. Freeman an opportunity that 
he was not slow in appreciating, and he made 
a spot cash offering for the famous Adams 
Strad that Mr. Kreisler has been using in 
concerts for two years past. At first the 
artist laughed at the idea, but after taking 
the offer under advisement for three days 
he concluded to follow the advice of his 
wife and allow this famous instrument, one 
of the most notable concert violins of the 
world, to remain in Chicago in company 
with the Bach and 1711 Strads owned by 
the same house. 

With the instrument came a beautifully 
bound edition de luxe containing the his- 
tory of the celebrated instrument, with the 
letters that have kept its pedigree and own- 
ership since its first appearance in 1737; 
the same year as the famous King Joseph 
Guanerius, which Mr. Kreisler purchased a 
few years ago for $11,000. This artist still 
owns¢a Ferdinand Guigaliano, with which 
he made his first concert appearance, and a 
Nicholas Lupot, a remarkable instrument. 








He was under governmental bond not to 
sell these instruments in this country. He 
had purchased the Strad two years ago of 
Edward Adams in New York, the latter 
gentleman having secured it from the R. D. 
Hawley collection at Hartford, Conn., on 
April 8, 1879. Ihe instrument was first 
purchased by a member of the Duc de 
Greville tamily at Cremona, and passed into 
the hands of Col. Stoddart, of London, in 
1812; in 1826 it went to his son, and thence 
through the agency of the late William 
Hart, of London, to the late Mr. Hawley, 
who located this famous instrument in 
America, where it has since remained. 

Yj Bm 


ARRAL TO BE SOLOIST 
WITH VOLPE ORCHESTRA 


Two Brilliant Arias Will Give Prima 
Donna Her Second Hearing in 
New York 


lhe stellar Attraction at the first Volpe 
subscription concert will be Mme. Blanche 
Arral, who will sing two arias. The début 
of this artist, which made such a profound 
impression here among the music lovers, 
was with the assistance of the Volpe Or- 
chestra, and, desiring to have her sing at 
the first concert and gain the advantage of 
her first appearance as soloist, Mr. Volpe 
induced her to postpone her second concert 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra un- 
til after his premiére. That Mme. Arral 
will be a decided acquisition is evidenced 
by the orders which came into the box office 
for seats at her second concert before it 
was known that it had been postponed. The 
program will be as follows: 

Suite, D Major, Bach; Aria, “Divinités du 
Styx” (Alceste) Gluck, Blanche Arral; Symphony 
No. 4, Beethoven; Overture “Oberon,” Weber; 
Aria from “Der Freischutz,’’ Weber, Blanche Ar 
ral; “A Roman Carnival,” Berlioz. 

These two arias are so different from 
anything that Mme. Arral sang at her first 
concert that the versatility of the artist will 
be very severely tested, especially as both 
of the arias require a voice of exten- 
sive range and volume. This concert, being 
the first of the series of subscription con- 
certs, has received long and careful prepa- 
ration by the orchestra, which enters on its 
sixth year under the best auspices. 








Mary Miinchhoff, the American soprano, 
has returned to Germany, where many con- 
cert engagements await her. 





Mascagni’s “William Ratcliffe” is to be 
revived in Turin, Italy, this season. 


SAMAROFF AND HESS 
AT PENSION CONCERT 


Constantino and Baklanoff Win 
New Triumphs at Boston 
Opera House 


Boston, Nov. 27.—At the first of the 
Pension Fund concerts this season Pro 
fessor Willy Hess and Mme. Olga Sama- 
roff assisted, playing the Mendelssohn Vio- 
lin Concerto and the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo. Goldmark’s “Spring” overture 
opened the concert. The other orchestral 
items were Dukas’s crackling scherzo, “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” “Wotan’s Farewell” 
and the “Ride of the Valkyries,” from “Die 
Walkiire.” Mr. Hess played as the finished 


and fluent concertmeister. Mme. Samaroff 
played the Schumann Concerto beautifully. 
Rarely, indeed, have its simple measures 
been so simple, so winning, so truly of 
Schumann; and the composition was kept 
within its limits—which are not for an 
orchestra of a hundred and Symphony Hall. 
The orchestra, from first to last, played 
magnificently. 

At the opera house Mme. Frances Alda 
made her début Tuesday as Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto,” given for the first time by the Bos 
ton Opera Company. Mme. Alda was cor- 
dially received, and there were many fine 
passages in her singing during the evening: 
The voice itself, when happily employed, 
is fresh and pleasing. Mr. Constantino was 
an admirable Duke. He has to a marked 
degree the particular quality of voice and 
the finish of style requisite in an operatic 
idol. He was in excellent condition, and 
left the stage for the evening with a “B” 
that was fairly ravishing. He repeated “La 
Donna e Mobile.” 

Mr. Baklanoff again showed himself an 
actor of much dramatic force as the Jester. 
It was a remarkable impersonation, the 
greatest that he has thus far given here. 
From the moment of his monologue in the 
second act to the final scene he held his 
audience tense, attentive, responsive to him. 
Mr. Nivette was an admirable Sparafucile. 
Others in the cast were Jessica Swartz, who 
made her début as the page; Virginia 
Pierce, Countess Ceprano; Mildred Rogers, 





Giovanna; Perini, Monterone; Pulcini, 
Marullo; George Dunstan, Count Ceprano; 
Ernesto Giaccone, Borsa. O. D. 





LAST OF CARL’S 


Organist Presents Reproduction of 
Bach’s Famous Moteten Choir 
Concerts 


The third and last of William C. Carl’s 
organ recitals, held in the Old First Presby- 
terian Church last Monday evening, proved 
in many respects the most notable of the 
series. The program was one of rare inter- 
est, patterned, as it was, after the famous 
Moteten choir concerts held in the Thomas 
Kirche in Leipsic, at which Bach officiated 
as cantor. The entire choir of the “Old 
First Church”—Cora E. Guild, soprano, and 
Andre Sarto, basso—assisted. The full list 
of offerings read as follows: 





(1) Cantata “God goeth up with shouting,” 
Bach; (2) Motet “O Magnum Mysterium,” Vit 
toria; (3) Sonntag Rogate (Psalm 94), Wermann; 
(4) Aria “Rejoice in the Lord,” James Nares; 
(s) Noel du XVIII siecle, harmonized by Gevaert; 
(6) Le petit Jesus,” old French; (7) “Gavotte,” 
Rameau, “Benedictus,’’ Couperin, “Fugue in D, 
Bach; (8) “‘Ave Maria,” Arcadelt; (9) “Regina 
Coeli,”” for baritone solo and chorus; Samuel 
Rousseau; (10) “Ave Maria,” Cesar Franck; (11) 
“Quam Dilecta’” (Psalm 84), Guilmant. 

Of these numbers the third, fourth, fifth 
and eighth were heard for the first time in 
this country. They proved to be composi- 
tions of solemn dignity, and created a pro- 
found impression. The masterly skill in- 
variably displayed by Mr. Carl at the organ 
is too familiar again to require detailed 
comment. Suffice it to say that the church 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
that every one remained until the close of 
the recital. The work of the two soloists 
was admirable, and the most difficult rou- 
lades and contrapuntal passages proved no 
stumbling blocks to the choir. 

“We endeavor to vary our recital pro- 
grams as much as possible,” declared Mr. 
Carl, “and the present one affords a strik- 
ing contrast to the essentially modern mu- 


.sic played on the two previous occasions. 


I regret exceedingly that my engagements 
will for some months at least prevent me 
from continuing these concerts. The at- 
tendance thus far has been amply large 


THREE RECITALS 





WILLIAM C. CARL 


enough to warrant such a course, and, in- 
deed, we have been obliged, much against 
our will, to turn away several hundred 
persons who were unable to gain admission. 
So popular have these Monday evening re- 
citals been this season that many have come 
over an hour before the time set for be- 
ginning. It may be that I shall resume 
them in the Spring, but at present I can 
decide nothing definitely.” 
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NOW “UNCLE” WALTER 
DIRECTS FOR YOUNSTERS 


Mr. Damrosch Succeeds His Brother as 
Conductor of Educational Symphony 
Concerts 


The first of the series of Symphony Con- 
certs for Young People, under the direction 
of Frank Damrosch, was given in Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, November 27, 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor. The soloist 
was George Barrere, flautist. 

This was Walter Damrosch’s first ap- 
pearance as conductor: of these concerts, 
his brother, Frank, being unable to continue 
the work as conductor on account of his 
many other duties. Walter Damrosch 
modestly remarked that while his brother 
Frank was known as the “father” of these 
concerts for young people, he would him- 
self be content to be known as the “uncle.” 
His explanatory remarks which prefaced 
each number, and which he illustrated at 
the piano, were enjoyed by the old and 
young. 

The opening number was the allegro from 
Handel’s concerto in F, for double wind- 
choir and strings, followed by Bach’s suite 
in B Minor, for flute and strings, Mr. Bar- 
rere being the soloist. Mr. Barrere is an 
artist in his own line, and won much ap- 
plause in the Bach number. 

The other numbers were Haydn’s 
Theme and V ariations, from Symphony “La 
Reine,” the Minuet from Mozart’s Sym- 
phony No. 3, in E Flat, the concert closing 
with Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

These concerts are essentially of an edu- 
cational nature, and the large attendance 
on this particular occasion showed that 
parents are taking more interest in the 
musical training of their children than ever 
before. The next concert will take place 
Saturday afternoon, December 18. 


PATTI’S FIFTY YEARS 


She Has Earned $4,000,000 Since Her 
Operatic Début, Half Century Ago 


Lonpon, Nov. 27.—Adelina Patti this 
week celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
her début as an operatic singer at the New 
York Academy of Music, November 24, 
18590, when she appeared as Lucia. She was 
then under seventeen, but had made a 
public appearance on the concert platform 
nine years before. 

In the year of Patti’s operatic début Stra- 
kosch paid her $100 a week. At her first 
operatic appearance in London in 1861 she 
"received $750 a month. Previous to her first 
marriage in 1869 her earnings never ex- 
ceeded $600 a night, but later, when Mme. 
Nilsson was engaged for $1,000, Patti got 
$1,050. 

Although these prices cut a small figure 
in comparison with those the song birds re- 
ceive at the Metropolitan and the Manhat- 
tan, it is calculated that Patti's voice has 
earned her about $4,000,000.. Paderewski 
drew over $2,000,000 in his American tours 
alone, and Caruso $1,000,000 in five years. 











Calzin’s Appearance in Chicago Post- 
poned 

Alfred Calzin, the pianist, who was to 
haye played in Chicago withthe. Chicago 
Orchestra, November 8, will. not appear 
with that organization before December 12. 
On this occasion he will appear as soloist 
with Mme. Miranda, Australian soprano, of 
the Manhattan Opera Company. Mr. Calzin 
was compelled to change the date of his Chi- 
cago concert because of the unexpected de- 
mand for his services in the West and South. 


In Chicago Mr. Calzin will play the new 
edition of the brilliant and effective con- 
certo in C sharp minor, by Ludwig Schytte, 
the noted composer who has just died in 
Berlin. Mr. Calzin was a very close friend 
and great admirer of the composer, and 
was the first to play the above work in Ber- 
lin, after it had almost been ignored and 
never heard for over ten years. When Mr. 
Calzin played this work in Berlin with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra about four vears 
ago it caused a sensation, according to 
newspaper reports. 


NONE LIKE ‘‘MERRY WIDOW” 





Henry W. Savage Can’t Find Viennese 
Operettas to Suit Him 


Lonvon, Nov. 27.—Henry W. Savage has 
been in London for a few days after a 
Continental trip during which he picked up 
a Paris farce and a Vienna comedy. His 
Viennese acquisition is not a musical com- 
edy, although music is introdu ced in it. Mr. 
Savage is not buying inv Viernes: musical 
comedies just now. 

“| have made arrangements,” said he, 
“with an American composer for my next 
musical production. Instead of trying to 
keep up their reputation, Vienna compos- 
ers rather try to turn ovt operettas in a 
rapid fashion for the sake of enormous ad- 
vance royalties. One leading composer 
alone presents three full operettas during 
this Autumn, and naturally the quality so 
far this season is very moderate. Nothing 
yet produced can stand comparison with 
‘The Merry Widow.’ 

“Mind, I have great hopes yet of a future 
for Viennese operettas, but they can only 
be up to the standard of last year’s if cele 
brated composers will take their time and 
not merely smash them together.” 





‘‘OPERA IN ENGLISH” 


Eleanor Everest Freer Pleads for a Na- 


tional Musical Art 

Cuicaco, Nov. 29.—Eleanor Everest 
Freer, the composer, last week wrote edi- 
torially for the Tribune, under the caption, 
“Opera in English” 

“Must we in America and England go on 
spending hundreds of thousands on opera 
sung in any and every language but Eng- 
lish, as in the past? When we go to the 
Continent (Europe) and take part in the 
musical life there we must first learn the 
language of the country in which we sing; 
and should not the same rule hold good for 
foreigners coming here? If we demand 
nothing of them, how can our national mu- 
sical art ever come into existence? Unless 
the public (and should not art be for the 
public?) understands what is sung in opera, 
oratorio and recital, how can it take but a 
passing interest in our music? Good Eng- 
lish—but, above all, English, is what we 
want sung here.” 





Mme. Bartlett’s Three Studios Busy 


toston, Nov. 29.—Mme. Gardner-Bart- 
lett, of Boston and New York, visited her 
Springfield, Mass., studios last week and 
found the class in that city in a very satis- 
factory condition. Mme. Bartlett has been 
extremely busy at the New York studios 
this season, and her Boston representative, 
Winburn B. Adams, has looked after the 
Springfield branch to a large extent. Mme. 
Bartlett is formulating plans for a Euro- 
pean concert and recital tour, which she 
will probably begin early in January. She 
is also to sing in New York and in other 
cities in this country during the present 


season. 1 ae 


NEW FRENCH BARITONE 
MAKES CONCERT DEBUT 


Gustave Borde, of Paris, Sings for Over- 
flow Audience at National 
Institute of Music 


Gustave Borde, a Parisian baritone of 
considerable eminence on the French con- 
cert stage, but who is just starting a 
tour of this country, made his New York 
début at the National Institute of Music, 
No. 39 East Thirtieth street, Sunday after- 
noon. So many people turned out to hear 
him that many were turned away, unable 
to find chairs or standing room. 

M. Borde was in this country a few 





French Baritone, Who 
Will Tour America 


Gustave Borde, 


years ago, and sang at Newport. He did 
not make a tour at that time. The impres- 
sion he made Sunday afternoon presaged a 
successful series of appearances in this 
country. His voice is not only of at- 
tractive and pleasing quality, but he places 
it with much intelligence. His interpre- 
tations are illuminative and interésting, his 
style in the chansons reminding one of 
Gilibert. It is just the voice that is best 
suited for concert work. 

His singing of Massenet’s “Le Roi de 
Lahore” caused the first outburst of en- 
thusiasm, while “Bonjour Suzon,” by E. 
Pessart, had to be repeated several times. 
The last named composition requires: plenty 
of fire, swing and dash, all of which quali- 
ties M. Borde injected into this charming 
number. 

Other numbers which pleased the audi- 
ence were Chanson d’Amour, Bourgeois; 
“Embarquez-vous,” Godard, and the follow- 
ing duets sung with Mme. Cater-Karr: 
Pastoral, Saint-Saéns; “Duo de la Grive,” 
de Xaviere, Dubois; “Colinette,” arranged 
by Wekerlin, and a number from “The 
Magic Flute.” 

Three songs by Theodore Hoeck, “Polly 
W illis, ” “She Kissed Me on the Forehead” 
and “The Year’s at the Spring,” were well 
sung by Mme. Cater-Karr, the composer 
accompanying her. 





Dresden Applauds American Girl Pianist 


DrespEN, Nov. 29.—Marie Sloss, a young 
American pianoforte pupil of Vernon Spen- 
cer, of Berlin, made her début recently at 
the Gewerbehaus before a crowded audi- 
ence. The occasion was a symphony con- 
cert. Miss Sloss played Grieg’s “Piano Con- 


with orchestral accom- 
paniment, and other works. She received 
rounds of applause from the audience. Her 
technic is described as not yet perfect, but 
there is unanimity as to her profound mu- 
sical feeling and temperament. A brilliant 
career is predicted for her. 


certo in A Minor,” 





CHROMATIC CLUB CONCERT 


Ethel Newcomb, Pianist, Appears Before 
Buffalo Society 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The series of 
three artist recitals under the auspices of 
the Chromatic Club opened on Saturday at 
the Twentieth Century Club with a piano 
recital by Ethel Newcomb. The program 
included Bach-Liszt’s Prelude and Fugue 
in A Minor, Beethoven’s Appassionata, a 
transcription of Weber’s “Aufforderrung 
zum Tanz” and compositions by Mendels- 
sohn, Gluck-Saint-Saéns and Schubert. Miss 
Newcomb impressed as a pianist to whom 
the delicate and dainty is better suited than 
the brilliant, emotional or dramatic. Her 
playing seemed throughout characterized by 
earnestness of purpose, a fair technic, a 
good memory and evident mental study, 
which, however, unless supplemented by 
temperament and a sensitiveness for style, 
is unable to hold the interest of a listener 
who comes to hear a truly musical per- 
formance. 

To a large part of the audience, however, 
Miss Newcomb evidently gave much pleas- 
ure. Next week this pianist will also give 
the second of the artist recitals of the 
Chromatic Club, which is to be congratu- 
lated on its success in disposing of all the 
available tickets. M. B 


BALL-GOOLD QUARTET 





Buffalo Chamber Music Organization 


Gives a Successful Concert 

BuFFALo, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The first Sun- 
day afternoon musicale by the Ball-Goold 
Quartet, which was given on Sunday at the 
residence of Chauncey Y. Hamlin, was a 
most enjoyable one. The four musicians 
intensified the good impression of former 
appearances. lhe program began with 
Schubert’s Quartet in E Flat, op. 125, No. 
1, which was followed by two very interest- 
ing and contrasting Novellettes by Glazou- 
now, played with taste and understanding; 
a solemn and quaint “Interludium in modo 
antico” and a sparkling “Alla Spagnuola,” 
which was repeated at the end of the pro- 
gram by special request. 

The last number was a splendid quartet 
by d’Ambrosio, op. 42, given with spirit and 
spontaneous musical expression. Lhe con- 
stantly increasing number of engagements 
testifies best of all to the growing interest 
in the good work of this quartet. M. B. 


To Remedy New Theater’s Acoustics 


PittspurG, Nov. 29.—Having demonstrat- 
ed the success of a remedy to be applied to 
a building with imperfect acoustics, Jacob 
Nazer, who perfected the half-million-dol- 
lar Rodeph Sholem Temple here, will ap- 
ply his theory to the New Theater, in New 
York. Nazer’s theory is that perfect acous- 
tics do not depend upon the shape of a 
building so much as upon a “harmonious 
affinity” of the materials used. He shifted 
the material in the temple, placing sound- 
absorbing material in one part and deflect- 
ing material in another. [he same work 
will be done in the New Theater. 


The new comic opera by W. S. Gilbert 
and Edward German is to be produced in 
London before Christmas. 
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KNEISELS IN CHICAGO 


Damp Weather Affects Instruments of 
Noted Quartet Players 


Cuicaco, Nov. 29.—The Kneisel Quartet 
made its first appearance this season Sun- 
day afternoon in Music, Hall, and was 
greeted by a very musical audience. The 
personnel of this distinguished group of 
instrumentalists remains unchanged, and 
their performance in all points of intona- 
tion, accuracy and svmpathetic ensemble 
work still proclaims them the leaders in 
their line. Yesterday was damp and raw 
and added something that seemed like 
scratchiness in the quality of the strings 
particularly in the first and second move- 
ments of the Giovanni-Sgambatti Quartet 
in C Sharp Minor, op. 17. However, they 
quickly detected this undue accentuation 
and the Andante Sostenuto and the Allegro 
particularly were given with all the old- 
time richness, roundness and solidity of 
tone that has characterized their work in 
time past. Gliere’s Andante with varia- 
tions trom the Quartet in A Major, op. 2, 
was exquisitely given in every sense, and 
the Beethoven Quartet in B Flat Major, op. 
130, was given with that authority and sin- 
cerity in reading which makes their exposi- 
tions of the classic well nigh impeccable. 





DANIELS-TOWNSEND RECITAL 


Boston Artists Appear Before the Art 
Club of That City 


Boston, Nov. 29.—John Daniels, tenor, 
and Stephen Townsend, baritone, gave a 
recital of songs and duets before the Bos- 
ton Art Club a week ago Saturday evening. 
Harris Shaw was the accompanist. The 
program was as follows: 


Mr. Townsend, “‘Messages,” “Row Gently Here, 
My Gondolier,” ‘“‘When Thro’ the Piazetta,”’ 
“Stille Thranen,’” Schuman; “Requiem,” Foote; 
“Rolling Down to Rio,’ German; “It is Not Al- 
ways May,” Gounod; “‘Richmond’s Prayer,” *“*‘Who 
Knows?” Heinrich; “Oh, This is My Departing 
Time,’’ Fisher. Mr. Daniels, ““The Rose of Ken- 
mare,” Bullard; “The Nightingale and the Rose,”’ 
Clough-Leighter; “The Sun in all its Glory,” 
Gericke; “It is Not Raining Rain to Me,”’ Schnei- 
der; “‘Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,’ Quilter; 
“Sweet Wind that Blows,’’ Chadwick; “In Sum- 
mer Fields,” Brahms; ‘“‘The Clover Blossoms,”’ 
Townsend. Duets, “Estudiantina,” Lacome; “Oh, 
That We Two Were Maying,” Nevin; “It Was a 
Lover and His Lass,’’ Walthew; “You Remind Me 
Sweeting,”’ and “Hunting Song,” Bullard. 


The recital gave pleasure to an unusually 
large audience, and the singers were warm- 


ly applauded. L. 





Concert Appearance for Peabody Insti- 
tute Pianist 


Ba.LtimMoreE, Nov. 29.—The Peabody con- 
cert department has just arranged a recital 
in Frederick, Md., for Paul Wells, the 
young pianist. This recital promises t 
be a social as well as musical success, as 
many of the leading matrons of the social 
set have promised to act as patronesses. 
Mr. Wells was born in Carthage, Mo., and 
at the early age of five began concertizing 
in the West. When seventeen years of age 
he came East to the Peabody Institute, 
where he won the piano scholarship and 
was later selected as soloist with the Pea- 
body Orchestra. Mr. Wells has appeared 
with much success in the East, and is one 
of the members of the faculty of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music. 


Guckenberger School’s Second Term 





Boston, Nov. 29.—The second term of 
the second school year of the Guckenberger 
School of Music will begin December 1, 
with a large registration of pupils. Di- 
rector Benjamin Guckenberger, of the 
school, is making preparations for the mid- 
year pupils’ recital, which will occur during 
the week of January 10, in Steinert Hall. 
Chere will be a large class of new pupils 
in the piano and other departments, who 
will appear in the coming series of re- 
citals. Mrs. Guckenberger will introduce 
a large class of vocal pupils in solos, duets 


and ensemble. +? me * 


Ethel Smyth, an Englishwoman, has 
composed a grand opera, and she has been 
honored by its performance before the 
King. Miss Smyth is a daughter of Gen. 
Smyth, one of the heroes of the Indian 
mutiny. Most of her studying was done in 
Leipsic. There she met Tschaikowsky, 
who, in one of his letters, expressed this 
prophetic opinion: “Miss Smyth is one of 
the few women composers who may be seri- 
ously reckoned among the workers in this 
sphere of music.” The first of Miss Smyth’s 
compositions was played in concert in 1890, 
and her opera comes after an interval of 
nineteen years. The concert composition 
was a serenade.—Kansas City Journal. 





Maxim Gorky’s short s‘ories 
basis of an opera now being 
selgian composer, de Be- 
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EVENTFUL CONCERT 
WERK IN ST. LOUIS 


Apollo Club Opens Season—Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Kneisel 
Quartet Heard. 


St. Louis, Nov. 27.—This city has had an 
eventful The Apollo Club 
opened its season Tuesday evening last, and 
as usual attracted an audience notable for 


music week. 


and enthusiasm. Assisting the 
club were Ludwig Becker, violinist, concert 


meister of the and 


numbers 


Thomas Orchestra, 


Oscar Seagle, baritone. Both artists were 
making their initial appearance here, and 
Mr. Becker’s 
playing was scholarly, and his rendition of 
Vieuxtemps’s “Fantasie Appasionata” so 
completely captivated his audience that he 
played “Albumblett,’ by Wagner, as an 
encore. His other number was a mazurka 
by. Farciky. Mr. Seagle rendered the pro- 
logue from “Il. Pagliacci,” “Eri. Tu” from 
“Un Ballo in Maschera,” and several other 
songs. He was in excellent voice. As for 
the club itself, under the direction of 
Charles. Galloway, it is doubtful if it -has 
ever sung better. The shading and pian 
issimo work in Nevin’s “Rosary” and 
Soderman’s “The Peasant-s Wedding” were 
excellent. Other numbers were “The Way- 
faring man” (an encore), “The Wine Cup,” 
by Kremser; “The Scissors Grinder,” by 
Jungst, and “The Close of Day,” by Ness- 
ler. 

The Symphony Orchestra scored another 
triumph on Thursday evening and again this 
afternoon in a concert which has seldom 
been equalled in St. Louis for artistic work. 
The Orchestra rendered the Overture and 
entire “Bacchanale” from ‘“Tannhauser,’ 
the prelude, “The Afternoon of a Faun,’ a 
symphonic poem by Debussy and the Sym 
phonie No. 5 from “The New World,” by 
Dvorak. The audience .encored Director 
Zach time after time. Lhe Debussy num 
ber, performed beautifully by the orches- 
tra, was entirely new here, and was well 
liked. The soloist was Maud Powell, who 
played a concerto in C minor by Jor Aulin, 
accompanied by the orchestra. [his was 
rendered in brilliant style, and brought 
forth an encore, a Minuet, by Beethoven, 
Mr. Zach accompanied her in this number. 
Mme. Powell is a great favorite here, and 
her work this time was in line with her for 
mer excellent performances. 

The Kneisel Quartet paid its first visit to 
the city on friday night, appearing at the 
Wednesday Club Auditorium under the 
auspices of the Union Musical Club. This 
hall is especially well adapted for this class 
of music, and the quartet’s fine work was 
not lost, as has been the case here several 
times before. 

John Philip Sousa and his band opened 
a two days’ engagement at the Coliseum 
here to-night. Florence Hardeman, vio- 
linist, is the soloist. 

Che Symphony Society has been engaged 
to furnish the orchestral music for the 
Nashville. Music Festival, which will be 
held some time in the early Spring. This 
is considered a great feather in the cap of 
the local management, for the society was 
in competition with two other prominent 
Western orchestras. It is the first of a 
number of engagements which will take the 
society on a tour of the Southern and Gulf 
States. It will also make a two weeks’ 
tour in January to nearby cities in Mis- 
souri and Illinois. There are several new 
members of the orchestra, among them be- 
ing Theodore Du Moulin, who was brought 
here from Chicago to take the first cellist’s 
chair vacated by Mr. Anton, who was with 
the orchestra so many years. Mr. Du 
Moulin has studied under teachers of in 
ternational fame, and has played with the 
leading orchestras in Chicago. He will be 


were appreciatively received. 


the soloist at to-morrow’s afternoon con- 
cert. H. W. C. 
What It Stands For 
New York, Nov. 24, 1900 


lo the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

| take this opportunity to commend your 
paper most favorably. It makes such in- 
teresting reading, and seems to stand for 
broad, artistic comment on the music of the 
country rather than for interested com- 
mercialism. MARGARET ANDERTON. 


Baltimore Pianist Gives Recital 


BALtimoreE, Nov. 29.—Clara Ascherfeld, 
of the Peabody Conservatory, gave a de- 
lightful piano recital at Lehmann’s Hall 
Saturday evening, and was generously ap- 
plauded and recalled. The opening number 
was Rameau’s “Sarabande and Rigaudon,” 
transcribed by Godowsky, followed by num- 


bers from Gluck, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, 


Chopin and Schuett. In response to re- 
peated recalls, Miss Ascherfeld played as 
an encore her own arrangement of a Mo- 
zart minuet. She was assisted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Rabold, of New York, so- 
prano and baritone. W. J. R. 
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YOUNG BOSTON SINGER 
WHO MADE HER DEBUT 
WITH BOSTON OPERACO. 

















Mishkin, N. Y. 
VIOLA DAVENPORT 


—Photo by 


Boston, Nov. 29.—Of the younger Amer 
ican singers who have made noteworthy be 
ginnings in their profession, Viola Daven- 
port, tne soprano who made her début in 
“Lakmé” at the Boston Opera House, No- 
vember 20, deserves a prominent place. 
Miss Davenport has worked untiringly to 
achieve success in opera, and her display 
of vocal and dramatic abilities on her first 
appearance on any stage, a week ago Sat- 
urday, should be a source of satisfaction to 
her and to those who have given her in- 
struction. Miss Davenport is very largely 
an American product, not only by birth and 
general education, but also by reason of 
her extended study of voice with Clara 
Munger, one of Boston’s distinguished 
teachers of singing. She also studied in 
Europe under Alfred Giraudet and: Oscar 
Seagle. On her return to this country Miss 
Davenport continued her studies under 
Miss Munger, and also studied recently in 
the Boston Opera Company’s school of 
grand opera, in which Miss Munger is a 
memler of the faculty. 

“It is wonderful,” said Miss Davenport 
to the MusicaL AMERICA representative, 
“what the Boston Opera Company is doing 
for young American singers. It is almost 
impossible to get a début in Europe, and 
with a first-class regular company such as 
is offered here in Boston to the young sing- 
ers who are making their débuts this sea- 
son. The Boston Opera Company, it seems 
to me, deserves the thanks of all people who 
are interested in the advancement of young 
\mericans, for the great interest they are 
taking in making possible appearances un- 
der the most favorable circumstances that 
could be imagined.” 

Miss Davenport strain of 
Portuguese blood- in her veins, her mother 
having been of that nationality. Her réper 
toire in French includes “Romeo et Juliet,” 
“Faust,” “Carmen,” “Lakmé,” “The Hugue- 
nots” and Boheme,” and in Italian, “Rigo- 
letto” and “Lucia.” 

It is probable that Miss Davenport will 
appear in other with the regular 
‘ompany during the present season. 

Beauty of face and figure and graceful. 
easy action on the stage will unquestionably 
add much to Miss Davenport’s success. Her 
voice is a distinct departure from the aver- 
age run of sopranos. It has qualities which 
will distinguish it more and more as time 
goes on. It has purity and breadth, and 
lends itself easily to dramatic expression. 


D. L. L. 


possesses a 


Operas 


RABINOFF INTRODUCES 
STRANGERS T0 CHICAGO 


John MacCormack and Jascha Bron 
Make Local Debuts with New 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


fourth Sunday 
concert under the Max Rab- 
inoff and Ben Atwell, direction advanced 
strangers into favorites and gave an in- 
teresting and diversified program for the 
edification of an appreciative audience yes 
terday afternoon. 

It is pleasant to recall in this asociation 
that the orchestra, which is its basic fea 
ture, under the direction of Chev. N. B 
Emanuel, continues to improve from con 
cert to concert in most encouraging fash 
ion, indicating that the labor of this pains 
taking director has not been in vain. They 
opened the afternoon with the overture to 
Weber's “Oberon,” subsequently plaved the 
“Peer Gynt Suite” of Grieg, gave a re 
markably good reading of Stanford's “Irish 
Rhapsodie” and closed with Saint-Saéns’s 
“Coronation March.” 

Some sensationalist averred in the local 
prints last week that Jascha Bron was in 
reality John Brown from some section of 
the West Side. There were. however, no 
earmarks of that particular section in either 
his appearance or playing. He dlis- 
tinctively Russian in appearance ahd tech- 
nic. lemperamentally he is very much in 
evidence with the shaking of the head, the 
swaying movement of the body, which at 
times are not altogether in accord with 
the music. It may be construed, however, 
that these are the evidences of an ardent 
nature. It is said that the young gentle- 
man who is said to have been a pupil of 
Ysaye is only sixteen years old. His play- 
ing certainly has a fire and finish that 
would seem to belie his years. His tone 
has not the great breadth nor the singing 
power that mark the sensation of last year, 
Mischa Elman, but still he is very re- 
markable and on this occasion served to 
move his audience to enthusiastic ap- 
proval. His first appearance was the first 
movement of Tschaikowsky’s Concerto and 
showed him facile and adept in the tech- 
nical demands of this difficult selection. 
Subsequently he played three lighter num- 
bers, a Nocturne of Chopin; Hubay’s 
“Zephyr” and Schubert’s “Ave Marie,” the 
last named winning his most telling and 
singing quality of tone. He gracefully re- 
sponded with an encore that showed his 
skill. 

John MacCormack, the Irish tenor, who 
apparently gratified the House of Lords, as 
well as the Commons, by his appearances 
in opera in London, was one of the most 
agreeable singers that has been heard here 
this season. A lyrical tenor voice with a 
certain tang peculiarly Irish and conse- 
quently melodious, gave him a natural ad- 
vantage that has been assidiously artistic- 
ally aided by cultivation in the very best 
schools of Italian coloring and tradition. 
His diction is also delightful and adds 
much to the pleasure of his work, which is 
sincerity and clarity itself in the revela 
tion of song message. Mr. MacCormack 
brought to bear a pleasant personality that 
was wholesome, and the spontaneity of his 
song pleased at once, although it was never 
sensational either in range or the timbre 
akin to the protagonist who preceded him 
on the same stage this season. He sang the 
“Flower Song” from “Carmen” with a 
truly Bizetan sense of its aroma, its color 
and its melody. His Irish songs were ex- 
ceptionally well given, including “The Min- 
strel Boy,” Moore’s great song “Has Sor 
row Thy Young Days Shaded,” in which 
his voice reflected the spirit of gentle mel 
ancholy admirably, and an old Irish song, 
“The Snowy-Breasted Pearl.” All of his 
countrymen in the audience arose at him 
at the conclusion, and he was compelled to 
respond, subsequently he gave the great 
aria from Donizetti's “The Elixir of Love,” 
with the beauty. of the ballad in music and 
the true opera style in its rendition. 


C. EL. N. 


Cuicaco, Nov. 29.—The 


Auditorium 


seeins 


Charles Gilibert’s wife, Mme. Gilibert 
Lejeune, is engaged for the season at the 
Royal Opera in Antwerp. 


Italian soprano of 
| 
has made a great 


Cecilia Gagliardi, an 
striking personal beauty, 
success in Santiago 
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MANHATTAN REVIVES 
OLD OPERA COMIQUE 


Maillart’s ‘‘ Les Dragons de Villars’”’ 
Sung After Many Years— 
“La Mascotte ” 


An opéra comique so old that it is new 
to most opera goers of to-day was revived 
by Oscar Hammerstein at the Manhattan 
Opera House Saturday night, and again 
[Tuesday night, in the season of opera bouffé 
at that establishment. It was Aimé Mail- 
lart’s “Les Dragons de Villars” which was 
thus resurrected, and which, the event 
proved, was as bright and agreeable in its 
smoothly flowing melodies as though the 
dust of decades had never descended upon 
it. In its action a trifle old-fashioned, it 
was none the less quite palatable to the 
modern taste. 

The first performance of the opera took 
place in Paris in 1856. Its first English 
version bore the title “The Hermit’s Bell” 
and on the German stage also it was known 
as “Das Glockchen des Eremiten.” It was 


performed in New York at the Thalia 
Theater on November 28 and December 22, 
1885. The last performance of the opera 
in French in New York took place April 
27, 1882, at the Fifth Avenue Theater, and 
was given by the Maurice Grau Opéra 
Comique Company withacast including Mme. 
Anais Privat as Rose, Mile. Gregoire, Georg- 
ette, and MM. Mauras Mauge and Duplan 
in the principal maseuline rdles. Louise Val- 
lot, afterward Mme. Maurice Grau, had a 
small part in it. When Conried ruled the 
Metropolitan, the piece was planned for 
performance by Mme. Calvé, but, after a 
few rehearsals had been held, the produc- 
tion was abandoned. 

The legend of a bell supposed to be 
sounded by a spook hermit in his ancient 
stone tower whenever wives proved un- 
faithful to their husbands figures roman- 
tically in the story of the opera. An at- 
tempt of the Camisards, the Huguenots of 
Southern France, to escape the dragoons of 
Marshal Villars is endangered, according 
to the story, because Bellamy, one of the 
officers of the dragoons, persuades Georg- 
ette, wife of Farmer Thibaut, to lead him 
to the supposed haunt of the bell ringer 
near where, as it happens, the Camisards 
are in hiding. Sylvain, who is trying to 
help the refugees to escape, and Rose Fri- 
quet, a peasant girl in love with him, go 
to the spot at the same time, with the re- 
sult that suspicion unjustly points to Rose 
as a betrayer of the Camisards. and amus- 
ing entanglements among all concerned are 
occasioned by the behavior of the bell. 

Much pleasant comedy is contained in 
the unfolding of the plot, and the music is 
lightly and gracefully in keeping with the 
story. In Saturday’s performance Mme. 
Duchéne was unable to appear, as an- 
nounced, and Mme. Walter Villa took her 
place as Rose, and invested that character 
with vivacity and agreeable humor. David 
Devries as Sylvain sang and acted credit- 
ably, and Dambrine was comical as Thibaut. 
The Georgette of Mme. Dumesnil was more 
acceptable dramatically than vocally, and 
Mr. Dufour, the Bellamy, was also out of 
voice. Mr. Haakman’s conducting lacked 
completeness of control and magnetism. 

Edmond Audran’s most popular operetta, 
“La Mascotte,” was the second of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s opera bouffé offerings at 
the Manhattan. It was presented Tuesday, 
November 23, and sung and acted in the 
hest French manner by a cast including 
Miles. Delormes and Nolba and MM. Blon- 
del, Dufour, Dambrine and Moyroud. “La 
Mascotte” has been produced many times 
in- New York, but usually in a degenerated 
form of comic opera, with a sacrifice of 
musical and artistic values to the broaden- 
ing of the comedy. In contrast to these 
corruptions of the work, the performance 
of the Manhattan..company,. whose. mem- 
bers knew how to sing and to act and 
could adjust all the elements of their. per- 
formance to an artistic nicety, was a re- 
freshing object lesson in the virtue of good 
taste and intelligence. The performance, 
in spirit as well as language, and the na- 
tionality of the artists, was distinctly 
French, and as piquantly. expressive,. par- 
ticularly in the Bettina of Mlle. Delormes, 
as many English productions within mem- 
ory have not been. 

“La Mascotte” has ranked among the 
most popular of the light operas of the 
French school ever presented in America. 
It was first performed in New York May 
5, 1881, and was revived at the New Am- 
sterdam Theater by. Raymond Hitchcock as 
recently as last Spring. Judic, Theo and 
Aimée have been seen here as Bettina, and 





Nat C. Goodwin, Henry E. Dixey and Mr. 
Hitehcock have given their varying versions 
of Lorenzo. Pauline Hall has sum Fia- 
metta in it, and Jessie Bartlett Davis @t one 
time sported the doublet and hose of Prince 
Frederic; a role rightly allotted to a tenor. 
Ihe piece had its premiére in Paris De- 
cember 29, 1880, at the Bouffes-Parisiens, 
and its author, who also wrote “La Cigale 
et la Fourmi,” “Gillette de Narbonne” and 
“La Poupée,” died in Paris in 1901. 
For*the brilliant success of the Manhat- 
tan performance the major share of the 
credit belongs to Mlle. Delormes, who 
played the girl of the title with bewitching 
drollery and fine comic spirit, and who in 
her singing utilized a light soprano most 
pleasantly. Musically, the situation was 
dominated by~M. Blondel, whose voice was 
finely in evidence in the role of Lorenzo 
XVII, and whose capital comedy made the 
merry monarch a joy to the audience. Both 
he and M. Moyroud as Rocco, the farmer, 
employed legitimate light comedy methods 
instead of the low comedy customarily seen 
in this opera, and the gain in genuine 
amusement was no small one. M. Dufour 
was entirely capable in the baritone rdéle of 
Bettina’s suitor, Pippo, and M. Dambrine 
played the “silly ass” character of Prince 


Frederic as: it should be played. Mlle. 
Nolba was a handsome Fiametta. 
Lorenzo’s entrance song, the famous 


“Gobble” song, and other pretty airs of the 
familiar score were all heartily applauded. 
Alfred Haartman’s conducting was spirit- 
less and apathetic, and the orchestra under 
him played unevenly. The opera was finely 
mounted. 


ADVOCATE A BROADER 
CULTURE FOR MUSICIANS 


Mr. and Mrs. Von Ende Advance Lec- 
tures on Diversified Subjects for 
Students of Their School 


A recital by pupils of the Von Ende 
Violin School, No. 58 West Ninetieth 
street, was given at that institution on No- 
vember 17. Kotlansky, successful young 
violinist, who has toured with such eminent 
stars as Caruso, played solos by Sarasate, 
| schaikowsky, Ernst, Ries and Gosser, 
which were recéived enthusiastically by the 
audience, many well-known professionals 
being present. Ethel Peckham was at the 
piano. 

A series of lectures by Amelia von Ende 
will be given at the school this season, cov- 
ering a variety of subjects. These lectures 
will continue until April 7. After this series 
several prominent painters, sculptors, musi- 
cians and literary lights will give weekly 
lectures until the close of the school year. 

The following lectures have already been 
given: “The Correlation of Art,” “Heine,” 
“Ibsen,” “Maeterlinck.” Other lectures to 
be given are: “D’Annunzio,” “Tolstoy,” 
“Gerhart Hauptmann,” “Shaw,” “Bjoern- 
son,” “Gorky,” “Richard Hovey,” “George 
Moore,” “Romain Rolland,” “The Child in 
Modern Literature,” “the Message of El- 
len Key,” “Modern German Drama,” “Mod- 
ern German Poetry,” “Ancient Music,” 
“Polyphonic Music,” “The Growth of the 
Symphony,” “The Growth of the Opera,” 
“the Romantic Period,” “Modern Music,” 
“Wagner,” “Poet and Musician,” “Liszt,” 
“Man and Artist,” “Women in Music,” 
“Music in Literature.” 

The broad range of subjects treated in 
this lecture course is significant of the high 
ideals established by Mr. and Mrs. Von 
Ende, who maintain that the training of a 
musician should include study along all 
lines that make for general culture. The 
results of this commendable departure will 
be watched with interest. 


SINGING TEACHERS MEET 














National Association Holds Banquet at 
the Hotel Brevoort on November 23 


The National Association of Teachers of 
Singing held its first meeting of the present 
season at the Hotel Brevoort on the eve- 
ning of November 23. The meeting took 
the form of a banquet, during which there 
were speeches by several of the members 
and friends, notably Dr. H. Holbrook Cur- 
tis, Walter L. Bogert, Anna E. Ziegler, 
Clara Kalisher, Charles H. Farnsworth, 
Arthur D. Woodruff and Harry Pepper. 
Herbert Wilbur Greene presided. 

Among those present were: Theodore F. 
Baldwin, Bessie D. Watters, Frank Ch. M. 
Le Rialp, Wilford Watters, Adele Lallis 
Baldwin, Frank V. Pollock, A. D. Wood- 
ruff, Mary L. Giide, H. Holbrook Curtis, 
Margaret A. Dumm, Alcibiades G. Poiaxi, 
Elizabeth D. Leonard, Anna E. Ziegler, C. 
Trotin, Martha Temme, C. H. Farnsworth, 
Thomas N. St. John, H. L. St. John, Minna 
Kaufmann, Caia Aarup Greene, E. M. S. 
Fite, Arthur Bergh, Walter L. Bogert, 
Katherine von Klenner, Dudley Buck, M. J. 
Brines, Beatrice Goldie, William Hirsch- 
mann, E,. Presson Miller, Clara Kalisher, 
Harry Pepper. 


LOS ANGELES WON 
BY JOMELLI'S ART 


Singer Accepted as One of City’s 
Musical Favorites After 
Two Concerts There 


Los ANGELES, CaL., Nov. 16.—Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli has been added to the not 
long list of Los Angeles’ musical favorites. 
Opening the Behymer Philharmonic course 
at Simpson Auditorium last Thursday eve- 
ning, she attracted an audience which was 
phenomenal in size, when one knows Los 
Angeles conditions. 

The public of this city has strong likes— 
and few of them. Schumann-Heink, Nor- 
dica, Paderewski, Calvé, Gadski, Powell, 


Kubelik—that is about all of great artists 
who are sure of 
large audiences 
here. One of the 
best pianists who 
ever toured this 
country had a $47 
house—this to il- 
lustrate how the 
public loves sensa- 





tional advertising 
of the Kubelik 
sort. 


To this list of 
favorites Mme. Jo- 
melli is now add- 
ed. The house was 
remarkable be- 
cause she was a 
stranger—and Los 
Angeles generally 
lets strangers 
alone. It took less than five minutes for 
this almost flawless Dutch singer to estab- 
lish her place in the hearts of her auditors. 
Her program was a strong one. 

The same story was told the next day at 
the first concert for this season of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra. The Temple 
Auditorium, now managed by L. E. Behy- 
mer, was almost filled—the largest audience 
ever attracted in the twelve years’ history 
of this orchestra. Much of the attendance 
must be credited to the success made by 
Jomelli at her concert the night before— 
for Jomelli was the soloist at the Symphony 
Concert. Here her work was even more 
effective than in the smaller hall. The audi- 
torium has a capacity of 3,000, and was 
nearly filled. 

Director Hamilton offered the Dvorak 
“New World” symphony and a group of 
shorter numbers, one of them being the 
Busoni “Overture to a Comedy.” As a 
general thing, the work of the orchestra 
was excellent, and augurs much for the 
rest of the season. Mr. Hamilton led the 
Jomelli accompaniments in full sympathy 
with the singer. 

George Hamlin is the soloist announced 
for the next symphony concert. 

Bruce G. Kingsley opened his series of 
organ concerts Friday afternoon, the 13th, 
at the Temple Auditorium, to an audience 
of fair size. He played on the great organ 
of the hall the following: Overture, “Mer- 
ry Wives,” Nicolai; Mozart, Fantasie in 
F Minor; Rachmaninoff, Prelude; “Fairy 
Music,” from “Manfred,” Schumann; In- 
troduction to third act of “Meistersinger,” 
and the “Huldigung March,” Wagner. He 
was assisted by George Walker, a singer of 
merit. 

The social and musical elements of the 
city combined in a large measure to present 
“Professor Napoleon” at several perform- 
ances at the Auditorium last week for a 
charity benefit. Taking part were 720 local 
lights, consequently a large attendance. 

Jules Koopman and his brother, Maurice, 
the former a violinist and the latter a ’cel- 
list, made their local début at the cozy 
Gamut Club auditorium Thursday night be- 
fore an audience composed largely of mu- 
sicians. These players are men well along 
in life who have come here to spend a 
balmy ending. They are experienced and 
well schooled, the ’cellist, however, giving 
evidence of the broader artistic tempera- 
ment, this being shown especially in his 
Bruch and Popper numbers. With Mrs. 
H. C. Lott, they played the Beethoven 
Fourth. Trio, and the Schumann Trio, op. 
88, in excellent ensemble. 

Dufferin Rutherford, a local tenor, has 
made arrangements for a concert tour in 
Canada. 

Helen Tappe, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
H, C. Lott, presented a vocal program last 
night which included a goodly variety of 
songs sung by herself and Mr. Lott. 

Plans are under way for a musical festi- 
val here next Spring, of which L. E. Behy- 
mer will be the business manager. The full 
organization will be chosen this week. 

Mary V. Mullins has been re-elected pres- 
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ident of the Monday Musical Club—not en- 
tirely unexpected, as this is her sixteenth 
year in the office. The treasurer is Mrs. 
Charles M. Clark and the secretary Mrs. 
J. S. Gregg. The program of the Novem- 
ber meeting was contributed by Fagge and 
Pauline Eastman. 

Charles H. Demores, recently of Chicago, 
is a recent addition to the local colony of 
organists. He gave a recital recently at the 
First M. E. Church, and ee ae a 





desirable acquisition. W. G. 
Germaine Arnaud’s Success at The 
Hague 


THe Hacue, Nov. 15.—Germaine Ar- 
naud’s début at one of the weekly concerts 
given by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, under Willem Mengelberg’s di- 
rection, was a signal success. 

“Endowed with exceptional musical feel- 
ing, and possessing an ideal technic, Mlle 
Arnaud scored a triumph with an authori- 
tative performance of Chopin’s Concerto in 
E Minor and César Franck’s ‘Variations 
Symphoniques.’” This is Le Guide Mu- 
sical’s verdict. 

This successful young French pianist re- 
turns to America in a few weeks for a 
second tour of that country within a year 
and a half. 





Hammerstein Sued for Baritone’s Salary 


Oscar Hammerstein is being sued for al- 
leged breach of contract by William Beck, 
the Hungarian baritone. The amount Mr. 
Beck asks for is $1,850, which, he says, is 
for salary due him. Mr. Hammerstein says 
it was Beck who failed to keep the terms of 
the contract. 














George Peter Conde 


George Peter Conde, for many years or- 
ganist at the Church of Notre Dame de 
Lourdes, Buffalo, N. Y., recently passed 


away in Hamburg. 


Elizabeth Wood 


BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 28.—Elizabeth 
Wood, a prominent music teacher, of this 
city, and whose pipils came from the very 
best families in Buffalo, died here recently. 








Alfred Bosshard 


La Crosse, Wis., Nov. 26.—Alfred Boss- 
hard, secretary of the Northwestern San- 
gerbund and assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank of La Crosse, died last week, 
aged forty years. Death was indirectly due 
to overwork during the Northwestern San- 
gerfest in La Crosse last June. M.N. S. 





Dexter Smith 


Boston, Nov. 29.—Dexter Smith, thirty 
years ago one of the best known musical 
critics in this country, and the author of 
several songs which had a wide popular:ty, 
is dead at his home in this city. He was 
born in Salem in 1838. Among his songs 
were “Put Me in My Little Bed” and 
“Cross and Crown.” 


Adolph Hall Ahrens 


Battrmore, Nov. 29.—Adolph_ Hall 
Ahrens, a professor of music, of this city, 
aged thirty-seven, died November 20, in 
Minneapolis, of heart failure. Mr. Ahrens 
was born in Baltimore, and received part 
of his education in the colleges of Ham- 
burg and Lubeck, Germany. Returning to 
this country, he studied at Johns Hopkins 
University, and upon his graduation took 
a course at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. After finishing his musical educa- 
tion, Mr. Ahrens was appointed professor 
of music in the Minneapolis School of 
Music last September. W. J. R. 








Ludvig Schytte 


The Danish composer, Ludvig Schytte, 
died recently in Berlin, where he taught at 
Stern’s Conservatory. Born in 1848, at 
Aarhus, Denmark, he was at first a chem- 
ist, then a pupil of Rée and N. W. Gade. 
His compositions are brilliant and tecunic- 
ally interesting, but lacking in deeper orig- 
inality. His Concerto, op. 28, was played 
by Rosenthal and others, his “Across the 
Prairie” (“Uber die Steppe”), by Sofie 
Poppermenter, etc. He also wrote an opera 
bouffé, “Der Mameluk,” and a song cycle, 
“The Deserted Woman” His sonata in 
B flat is widely known in America. 
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ELIZABETH KING IN 
UNIQUE SONG RECITAL 


Mezzo-Contralto Presents Old French 
Songs for First Time in America 
in Mendelssohn Hall 


Elizabeth King, mezzo-contralto, a pupil 
of King Clark in Paris, sang, at Mendels- 
sohn Hall on Monday ‘afternoon, Novem- 
ber 29, the following program: 


Bach, Aria from Cantata No. 169; Lulli, “Re 
venez, revenez, Amours’’; Rameau, Gavotte; Pas- 
toral of the 17th Century, a popular melody of 
the Basse-Bretagne; Duparc, “Phidylé”; Fauré, 
“Clair de Lune”; Debussy, Romance and “Le 
Jet D‘Eau”; Brahms, ‘“Minnelied,” “Der Tod, 
das ist die kihle Nacht, ” “Feldeinsamkeit,” “Es 
liebt sich so lieblich im Lenz,” and “Der 
Schmied” ; Diller, Two songs of Innocence; Man- 
ning, ““Singe Nachtigall,” “‘A’e Fond Kiss,” Home 
Song and “The Cricket.” 


Miss King’s program was one of great 
interest. The Bach Aria and the three 
French songs were new to this country, 
while the last group contained songs by two 
new American composers. 


In the Bach Aria Miss King did the best 
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Elizabeth King, Mezzo-Contralto, Who 
Gave an Interesting Program in 
Mendelssohn Hall 


singing of the afternoon, the effectiveness 
of which was much enhanced by the ex- 
quisite oboe playing of Marcel Tabuteau, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. The 
combination of voice and oboe is one sel- 
dom heard in New York, but its use was 
fully justified by its beauty in this in- 
stance. 

The three French songs were interesting 
musically as well as historically. The 
plaintiveness of the “Revenez,” the dainti- 
ness of the Gavotte and the charmingly 
pastoral character of the Basse-Bretagne 
air were well brought out. 

Of the modern French songs, all difficult 
and thankless tasks for the interpreter, the 
Romance was best performed. In_ the 
Brahms songs Miss King was especially 
pleasing, and the audience redemanded 
“Der Schmied.” As a Brahms interpreter 
Miss King is most successful. 

Angela Diller, who also played excel- 
lent accompaniments, was represented on 
the program by two children’s songs, which 
were delicately conceived and happily ren- 
dered. The “Laughing” song had to be re- 
peated. Edward Manning presented four 
songs for consideration. In two of these, 
“A’e Fond Kiss” and “Singe Nachtigall,” 
he showed a decided gift of melody and a 
sense of formal structure. They were well 
sung by Miss King. 





Hammerstein’s New Concert Manager 

Oscar Hammerstein has engaged Harry 
Snow, a theatrical manager, to take charge 
of the concert bureau of his Manhattan 
Opera House. Mr. Snow is already in- 
stalled in his office at the theater. 





George Bischel, formerly connected with 
the business department of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, was in his box office 
one day when the telephone rang. He 
picked up the receiver and awaited the 
message. “Have you got a box for two 
for to-night?” he finally heard interrogated. 
Before he could reply another voice piped 
up: “Why, we don’t have boxes for two.” 
“You don’t, eh?” demanded the first voice 
crossly. “Isn’t this the Metropolitan Opera 
House?” Hardly. This is an undertaking 
shop.”"—New York Telegraph. 


Alice Zeppilli, who left the Manhattan 
last Spring, has been singing Manon and 
Lakmé at the Opéra Comique, Paris, where 
she is engaged for the year. 





NEW INDIANAPOLIS 
ORCHESTRA GROWING 


Bright Prospects for Symphony 
Organization—Musical News 
of a Week 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 29.—The canvass for 
guarantors for the new Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra continues and the recent 
growth of the list indicates an increased 
public interest and ultimate success of the 
undertaking. Season tickets for the series 
of concerts have been placed on sale and it 
is expected that the revenue from this 
source alone will cover the entire expense 
of the first year. 

The roster of the orchestta is as follows: 


Conductor: Victor Ila Clark; First Violins: 
George Baumann, Hermann Arndt, Nathan Dayis, 
Marinus Paulsen, William Bryant, Otto Boecher, 
Bergen Plummer. Guy Montani, Henry Marshall, 
George Curtis; Second Violins: Frank Panden, 
William Greuling, Noble Howard, Clarence 
Morrow, George Vestal, Toni Montani; Violas: 
Emile Zumpfe, Reinhold Miller, A Cassau, Hugo 
Sommer, James Curly; Cellos: Leroy Schwab, 
Edwin igiemann Arthur Meyers, Frank Mclvor, 
Howard Shepard; Basses: oseph Hope, James 
Gilpin, Arthur Pabst, Fred Lutz; Flutes: Louis 
Smith, Guy Iuvone; Oboes: Hewitt Thomas, 
Frank Cure; Clarinets: Ernst Michaelis, Edward 
Henninger; Bassoons: Earl: Shafer, Perry Smith; 
Bass Clarinet: Henry Klausmann; cages f 
Karl Kiefer, Robert Ruth, Clarence Adkins 
bert Schuck’; Horns: James Hall, Louis Be) 
Charles Kiefer, Arthur Young; Trombones: | Al: 
den Cote, Alfred Worth, Abijah Davis; Tuba: 
 ° aaron) Percussion Instruments: Henry 
Sprengfiel, Rinne, A. McKay; Harp: Pasquale 
Montani, Bish Clatk Plummer; Librarian: 
Jesse G. Crane. 


P. Marinus Paulsen, Danish violinist, of 
Chicago, was heard in a recital on Monday 
evening at Afolian Hall. He was assisted 
by Mrs. Luther P. Hess, dramatic soprano, 
and Elsie Evans, pianist. All three artists 
were very cordially received and their audi- 
ence was enthusiastic and generous with its 
applause. Mr. Paulsen draws a tone which 
is full and rich, his interpretations are 
satisfactory and he is at all times a capable 
violinist. Mrs. Hess, but recently recov- 
ered from a very serious illness, on account 
of which this concert had already been 
twice postponed, was not heard at her 
best. Miss Evans contributed one number 
to the program in addition to playing all 
the accompaniments, and her’ work, both 
as accompanist and soloist, elicited much 
favorable criticism. 

Lillian Trussler, a young girl of fifteen 
and a violin pupil of Emile Zumpfe, recent- 
ly played in Shelbyville, where she took 
part in a concert given under the auspices 
of the Elks of that city. Miss Trussler’s 
first appearance was in the afternoon, and 
her success was such that she was requested 
to remain and play again in the evening. 

Elizabeth Klein, an accomplished young 
pianist, who played Miss Trussler’s ac- 
companiments and a number of solos, was 
also highly complimented for her part in 
poth programs. 

On Wednesday afternoon Nannie C. 
Love gave the first of a series “Salons” in 
her studio in A£olian Hall, and entertained 
about forty guests with musical numbers 
by some of her pupils. Katherine Bauer, 
violinist, who is one of Hugh McGib- 
eny’s successful pupils, assisted, and her 
numbers afforded much of the pleasure of 
the afternoon. The others who took part 
in the program were Nelle MacCarty, a 
young girl of Muncie, and Irma Lehmann, 
both of whom are studying voice with Miss 
Love. 

Two musical events of importance oc- 
curred on Friday evening when Dr. Max 
Friedlaender, of the University of Berlin, 
gave his lecture on “The German Folk- 


song” at the German House, and the 
Mannerchor’s_ production of Schumann’s 
“Paradise and the Peri” in Mannerchor 
Hall. 


Dr. Friedlaender gave his lecture before 
an interested audience, which filled the 
larger auditorium at the German House. 
He traced the wanderings of various melo- 
dies which have lived through the centuries 
and gave a brief history of their existence. 
He illustrated his talk by singing a num- 
ber of the songs which were under discus- 
sion, iu which he was assisted by Victor 
Ernst Wolff at the piano. The singing of 
Dr. Friedlaender and the playing of Mr. 
Wolff gave much pleasure, but the audience 
did not demonstrate its delight as Dr. 
Friedlaender had, at the first applause 
earlier in the evening, requested the audi- 
ence to refrain from interrupting the course 
of the lecture. 

The production of “Paradise and the 
Peri” constituted the program of the first 
concert of the season by the Indianapolis 
Mannerchor. This is the second complete 
rendition of this composition in Indianapo- 
lis. The other performance . was given 
about ten years ago by this same organiza- 
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Alice Nielsen, from a Snapshot, Showing 
Her in Traveling Costume 





tion, when Mrs. John P. Frenzel sang the 
leading part. 

Rudolph Heyne, the director, should re- 
ceive great credit for his fine training of 
the combined choruses of the Mannerchor, 
as the excellent results of this training were 
very evident at the concert. 

The Misses Sassard and J. Humbird 
Duffey, tenor, were the visiting artists, and 
their work was satisfactory in every re- 
spect and greatly appreciated. The per- 
sonnel, which included several local artists, 
was as follows: The Peri, Virginia Sas- 
sard; Angel, Eugenie Sassard; The Maiden, 
Jeanette Alexander; solo tenor, J. Hum- 
bird Duffey; A Youth, Julius Burkhart; 


King of the Ganza, Emile Steinhilber; 
Ladies Quartet—Mrs. Wylmuth Ballard, 
Jeanette Alexander, Elsa M. Habing and 
Anna Cook; Mixed Quartet—Mrs. Wyl- 
muth Ballard, Elsa Habing, Julius Burk- 
hart and Emile’ Steinhilber; mixed 


chorus made up of the combined ladies’ 
choruses and male chorus of the Indian- 
apolis Mannerchor. 

Mrs. Shirley Koster, pianist, played the 
accompaniment throughout and admirably 
sustained both chorus and soloists. 


GRE 


PHILADELPHIA ORPHEUS 
CLUB OPENS ITS SEASON 


Dr. Horatio Parker Conducts First Con- 
cert of Exclusive Musical Or- 
ganization 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 30.—Before about 
3,000 music-lovers, at the Academy of Mu- 
sic last night, the Orpheus Club, one of the 
most exclusive musical organizations of the 
city, gave the first private concert of its 
thirty-eighth season. 

The Orpheus Club is a unique organiza- 
tion. Its members are among the leading 
artists of the city. Tickets for the con- 
certs are never sold and all who attend 
must have received an invitation card of 
admission. The expenses of the club are 
met by members. 

The program consisted of twelve songs, 
six of them the work of American com- 
posers, as follows: 

George W. Chalwick’s “Song of the Viking,”’ 
Frederick Field Bullard’s “Nottingham Hunt,” E. 
A. MacDowell’s “Cradle Song” and “From the 
Sea,” Mrs, H. H. A. Beach’s setting of Pippa’s 
blithesome carol from Browning’ s “Pippa Passes,” 
and Arthur Foote’s “Bedouin ong,’ with Bayard 
Taylor’s passionate love lyric for its text. 

Dr. Horatio Parker was the conductor 
and the club was assisted by Josephine Mc- 
Culloh, soprano, and Ellis Clark Hammann, 
pianist. Miss McCulloh was forced by en- 
cores to repeat the aria from Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria” and the song by Mrs, Beach. 
She was “showered” with floral bouquets. 
The choral numbers were interpreted in a 
most artistic manner and Mr. Hammann’s 
accompaniments, as usual, were of a most 
satisfactory character. S. E. E. 











The chorus of the Budapest Opera has 
threatened to go on strike if its salaries are 
not increased. 


QPERA STARS SCORE 
IN SUNDAY CONCERT 


Alice Nielsen and Mr. Baklanoff 
Win Applause of Boston 
Music Lovers 


Boston, Nov. 29.—Director Henry Rus- 
sell, of the Boston Opera Company, pre- 
sented by far the most interesting Sunday 
concert of the season last evening at the 
Boston Opera House. The program was 
given by the Opera House Orchestra, Wal 
lace Goodrich conducting, and _ soloists 
from the company as follows: 


Weber, overture to “Oberon”; Cavatina from 
“Remeo and juliet,” Mr. Idzkowski; “‘Ah Fors’ 
e lui,” from * Traviata,” Miss Neilsen; Volkmann 
Serenade; “The Evening Star,” from ‘“Tann- 
hauser,”” Mr. Baklanoff; Bizet, Adagio and Minuet 
from incidental music to “L’Arlesienne.” Songs 
with piano: Strauss, Serenade; Hahn, oa Ales 
Vers’’; Tosti, “Good-by,’’ Miss Neilsen. politoff 
Ivanoff, Caucasian scene; two Russian PAY songs 
with piano, Mr. Baklanoff. Sextet from “Lucia,”’ 
Mmes. Nielsen and Rogers, Messrs. Idzkowski, 
Stroeseo, Picco, Perini; prelude to third act of 
‘“*Lohengrin.” 





The audience was unusually large and the 
enthusiastic applause lead to the repetition 
of many of the numbers and the addition 
of several encores. 

If Miss Nielsen needed any further as 
surance of the warm regard in which she 
is held by the Boston public it was given to 
her unstintedly last evening. She was 
greeted by applause the moment she stepped 
on the stage, and added a song after her 
aria and two numbers, Loomis’s “Little 
Dutch Garden” and “Suwanee River,” after 
her group of songs. The audience was of 
ar entirely different character from the 
subscription audiences of the opera, ahd 
Miss Nielsen’s reception, therefore, fur- 
nished proof of the universal nature of her 
popularity and success. Added to _ the 
beauty and charm of her voice, Miss Niel 
sen possesses that certain magnetism which 
draws her audience to her and makes 
friends the instant she appears before the 
footlights. 

Mr. Baklanoff gave much pleasure in his 
singing of the Russian Folk Songs, and he 
added a similar-number as an encore. 

Steva Idzkowski is a newcomer, and is 
shortly to be heard in “Romeo et Juliet” 
and other operas. He has a tenor voice of 
wide range, which is particularly effective 
in the upper register. This was his first 
appearance before a Boston audience and 
he was warmly received and added an en 
core to the program. 

The sextet from “Lucia” was repeated, as 
were some of the orchestral numbers, and 
Mr. Goodrich was the recipient of the same 
hearty applause as was accorded the solo- 
ists. RA 0. 





Lecture Song Recital on American 
Woman Composers 

The assembly rooms at the Martha Wash- 
ington Hotel were filled last Tuesday eve- 
ning to hear the new lecture song recital 
“American Women Composers,” which 
Emma W. Hodkinson presented for the 
benefit of the Long Island Railroad Y. M. 
C. A. Miss Hodkinson handled her sub- 
ject with dignity and intelligence worthy 
of a much older woman, showing her lite- 
rary intelligence as well as unusual powers 
of musical interpretation. The program 
was as follows: 


“Ashes of Roses,” (a) “La Fee de la Fontaine,” 
Mary Knight Wood; (b) “Le Prince Gracieux,”’ 
from “Suite Francaise,””’ Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; 
“Good Bye, Sweet Day,’”’” Miss Kate Vannah; “A 
Memory,” “Nightingale and the Rose,”” Edna Rosa 
lind Park; “The Cry of Rachael,” Four Wind 
Songs, “The Chrysanthemum,” Mrs. Mary Turner 
Salter; Chansonette, Victor René (Irene Hale); 
Irish Love Song, “The Lady of Riga,” “Day is 
Gone.”’ Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang; “The Per. 
fect Day,” “‘Legacies,” Miss Mildred J. Hill; “The 
Sun Kissed Rose.” “One Day Love Came,” Mrs. 
Florence Newell Barbour; 1. Balkan Themes, Vari- 
ations Part II. 2. “Ectasy,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach: 
“Starlight,” “In Granada,” “To Myrza,” Miss Gena 
Branscombe; “His Lullaby,” “His Buttons Are 
Marked U. S.,” Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond. 





Lilla Ormond Sings in Milton, Mass. 

Boston, Nov. 30.—Lilla Ormond, the con- 
traito, and Sullivan A. Sargent, bass, gave 
a concert in Milton, Mass., this evening. 
The program included duets by Schumann, 
Henschell, Massenet and Goring Thomas. 
and songs by Lotti, Schumann, Schubert, 
Debussy, G. Fauré, Hue, Hahn, Paladilhe, 
Blumenthal, Bullard, Hawley, Clough-Lei 
ter, Converse, Colburn, Schaefer, Schnei- 
der, La Forge and Chadwick. L 





Denied Opera Career, Kills Herself 

Lilly Schlang, of No. 117 East One Hun- 
dred and Fifteenth street, New York, was 
found dead by her husband, Henry Schlang, 
on Monday. She had drunk carbolic acid 
because, as her husband stated, she had 
wished to be educated for grand opera and 
he could not afford to pay for her training. 
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Mrs. h. ‘lalbot Peterson, of Pittsburg, 
appeared November 22 before the Monday 
Musical Club, of Youngstown, O., and was 
enthusiastically received. 

* * * 

Zilpha Barnes-Wood’s Evening Opera 
Class has begun work on “The Bohemian 
Girl.” in Mme. Wood’s studios, Carnegie 
Hall, New York. 

* * * 

Mrs. Dorothea Mansfield has been chosen 
soprano soloist of the Second Quartet at 
the Collegiate Church, at Forty-eighth 
street and Fifth avenue, New York. 

* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. William John Hall and 
Ernest R. Kroeger presented a comprehen- 
sive recital Saturday in St. Louis, entitled 
“American Woman Composers.” 

* *x * 


A piano recital, which took the form of 
a prize contest, was held at Asbury M. E. 
Church, Atlantic City, November 20, and 
won by Anna Bannister. 

+ ok * 

Recent piano recitals by individual mem- 
bers of the Crescendo Club, of Atlantic 
City, were given by Roy Newell and Mrs. 
Herbert W. Hemphill and Evelyn. Tyson. 

* * * 

The Baltimore Concordia gave a concert 
in Frohsinn Hall, that city, November 22, 
under the direction of Franz Koch, The 
soloists were Louise Steinmann and Otto 
Klenner. 

* * * 

Zella Cole, the pianist-singer, who re- 
cently located in Denver, has been engaged 
as soprano soloist at Central Presbyterian 
Church, the highest salaried position of the 
kind in Denver. 

* + * 

Performers at the concert given by the 
Conservatory of Musical Art of New York 
and Brooklyn, November 22, were Millie B. 
Koempel, soprano; J. Louise Manning, 
pianist, and Karl Scholing, violinist. 

* * * 

A faculty recital by Arthur H. Arneke, 
pianist; Kelley L. Alexander, basso, and 
Pearl Segrist, accompanist, was given No- 
vember 8 by the Conservatory of Music of 
Lombard College, Galesburg, Il. 

* * * 

Handel, Elgar, Gordigianni, E. T. Chipp, 
Bach, Luzzi and Gvilmant selections were 
played by Thomas \V. Musgrove at his or- 
gan recital, November 21, at Brenau Col- 
lege Conservatory, Gainesville, Ga. 

* * * 

The Presbyterian Orchestra of Oshkosh, 
Wis., gave an excellent concert at the Pres- 
byterian Church in Fond du Lac, Wis., on 
November 17. Bessie Marie Mayham, a 
native of Fon du Lac, appeared as soloist. 

a. . 


Professor William Harper, basso, of New 
York, now dean of the Conservatory of 
Music of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., 
has taken charge of all music in the First 
Congregational Church at Appleton. 

x * * 

The Second Baptist Church of Palmer, 
Mass., dedicated its new organ November 
22 with a recital by J. S. R. Coy, organist, 
assisted by Mrs. Lena W. Williams, so- 
prano, and C. Newton Prouty, baritone. 

* * * 

A large number of Milwaukee’s leading 
society women acted as patronesses for a 
recital in Ethical Hall, that city, on No- 
vember 20. Ella R. Smith, pianist, and Ger- 
ald Kunz, the youthful violin prodigy, were 
featured. 

* * * 

Helen L. Glenny, in charge of music and 
criticisms of The Evening Wisconsin, of 
Milwaukee, lectured on “Early Training” 
before the Conservatory of Music of Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wis.,on Novem 
ber TO. 

x * * 

The Elma B. Smith Concert Company re- 
cently gave an excellent entertainment- at 
the First Methodist Church at Appleton, 
Wis. Waldemar von Geltsch appeared as 
violin soloist and William Rummel acted 
as accompanist and piano soloist. 

* + 7 : 

Mabel Louise Smith has been engaged as 
soprano soloist at the Church of Our 
Father, Pawtucket, R. I. Miss Smith has 
a voice of great range and power, and 


sings with feeling and_ intelligence. She 

has studied both in America and in Europe. 
x * x 

Professor’ Max Friedlander, of the Uni- 

versity of Berlin, chose “Beethoven” as the 

subject of his second. lecture before .the 

students of the school of,music of the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, at Madison. Ernest 
Victor Wolff, of Berlin, accompanied him. 
* * * 

A lecture-recital on» Bach was given in 
North Adams, Mass., November 23, by Dr. 
John M. Warbeke, of Williams College, 
organist, assisted by Mrs. Harry F. Mar- 
shall, violinist, and Mrs. George E. Howes, 
contralto, of Williamstown. 


* * * 
Fannie R. Hunt, who has been organist 
at the First .Congregational Church of 


Westfield, Mass.,. for several years, has re- 
signed, to take up the. study of music in 
New York. . Her, sticcessor as organist is 
Mary Steele, of Springfield. 

x * x 


Nathan Sachs gave an interesting piano 
recital at Musical Arts Hall, St. Louis, 
November 23. Mr. Sachs played some of 
the most popular of piano classics and a 
romance,.-written by himself, which was 
enthusiastically applauded. 

so Ss | * 


For the benefit of the Long Island Rail- 
road Y. M. C. A., in Long Island City, 
a lecture song recital on “American Women 
Composers” was given by Emma Walton 
Hodkinson, in the Martha Washington 
Hotel, New York, Tuesday night. 

* * * 


At the Temple of Music in Tacoma, Ora 
Zamora, the violinist, was heard recently 
in an artistic program of favorite concert 
numbers, assisted by a young Tacoma pian 
ist, Rose Karasek, who has lately returned 
from a year’s study abroad. An apprecia- 
tive audience attended. 

* * * 

Abel Godin, a young French tenor, gave 
indications of a promising career ahead of 
him when he appeared in recital at Holyoke, 
Mass., November 26. Mr. Godin has re- 
cently completed a long course in musical 
study in Paris, and is a member of the 
Théatre d’ Opéra Lyrique de Paris. 

7 oe 


Soloists at the concert of the Meriden, 
Conn., Turner Society, November 24, were 
Mme. Cora McOrmond, of Ansonia, so 
prano; ‘Theodore Weber, of Meriden, 
baritone, and L. W. Hoffman, of New York, 
‘cellist. Professor J. H. Kellar had charge 
of the program. 

* * 

Henry F. Parker, of Philadelphia, who 
is now organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Evangelists and also musical 
director of St. Martiii’s College of that 
city, has been invited to be organist and 
choirmaster of St. George’s Church, Kan- 
sas City. 

x * * 

Leland G. Howe has resigned as organist 
of St. James’s P. E. Church, Atlantic City, 
and Howard Rovinett O’Daniel has been 
chosen as his successor. Under the auspices 
of the American Organ Players’ Club, Mr. 
©’Daniel gave a free recital November 27, 
Pauline McCormick, soprano, assisting. 

* * * 

A special musical program was rendered 
at Waverly Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Baltimore, November 21, the new Estey 
pipe organ recently installed being dedi- 
cated. suhe organist was Mrs. S. F. A. 
Kell, the chorister C. F. Flitton, and the 
soloist Grace S. Burkhardt 

x * * 

Rose Bryant, of New York, exhibited her 
sympathetic and beautiful contralto under 
favoring circumstances, November 23, at 
a concert given by the music department 
of the Woman’s Club of New Britain, 
Conn. Alice Kline, soprano, of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., also created an excellent im- 
pression. 

x * * 

J. Erich. Schmaal gave the first of a se 
ries of chamber music concerts in the Jef 
ferson Studios Hall, Milwaukee, November 
28. Mr. Schmaal was assisted by Willy 
Leonard Jaffé, violin; William O. Good 
rich, baritone: Hugo Bach, ’cello; Ludwig 
Hoene, double bass, and Herman Kelbe, 
violin. 

* * * 


Under: the direction of ‘Warren R. Hed- 


den, warden of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, the vested choir of the Church of 
the Incarnation, New York, interpreted the 
works of the modern English and classical 
schools of sacred music Sunday, rendering 
Hill’s “The Crusaders” at the special after- 
noon service. 
> * a 

An organ recital was given November 22 
by J. Frank Frysinger, director of the 
Woman’s College Conservatory of Music, 
Frederick, Md., assisted by Mrs. Fonsia 
Wilson Kraemer, of Baltimore, soprano, 
and M. Rose Birely, accompanist. Mr. 
Frysinger played several interesting com- 
positions of his own, among his other se- 
lections. 

x * * 

Carl Schroeder, clarinet virtuoso, was 
featured at the Sunday afternoon “pop” by 
Bach’s Milwaukee Orchestra on November 
21. Mr. Schroeder’s first Milwaukee con- 
cert was a success. He displayed stupend- 
ous clarinet facility. Hilda Ackenhausen, 
who scored as a pianist last season, ap- 
peared as soprano and carried off high 
honors, ’ 

* * * 

Professor George Middleton, of Wauke 
gan, IIL, organist and choirmaster, has ac- 
cepted the position of choirmaster and or- 
ganist of St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church 
at Kenosha, Wis. Professor Middleton is 
an associate of the Royal College of Or- 
ganists, London, and the American Guild 
of Organists of London, and a member of 
the University of Cambridge. ; 

* * * 

A. E. Weeden, organist and choirmaster 
of Ascension P. E. Church, Atlantic City, 
repeated his successful concert with his 
men’s and boys choir, recently. Eugene 
Conrad, Lew Grieve, Joseph Young, C. 
Wistar Evans, Harry Boniface, T. Ford 
and Lewis Russell were the soloists of 
men’s section. Mr. Russell has lately been 
accepted by Mr. Hammerstein for his Phila- 
delphia Opera House. 

i 

Rehearsals for Gaul’s “Holy City” are in 
progress at Our Savior’s Lutheran Church, 
Tacoma, under the leadership of the church 
pastor, the Rev. Ove J. H. Preus, a young 
Norwegian clergyman of the city, who has 
enjoyed exceptional advantages in the study 
of music. It is planned to give the oratwrio 
during the holidays, and a large chorus has 
been recruited, with the church choir as a 
nucleus. 

* * * 

At the Academy of Music, in Brooklyn, 
this Friday, December 3, the New York 
Philharmonic Society will give its first out- 
of-town concert since it was organized 
sixty-eight years ago. Maud Powell, vio- 
linist, will play the Mendelssohn Concerto 
and the Prize Song, “Die Meistersinger.” 
Gustave Mahler will direct the orchestra in 
the Fifth Beethoven Symphony and the 
third “Leonore” overture. 

ok * * 

The first of a series of evenings of sacred 
music, organ and vocal. was given at Har- 
lem Park Methodist Episcopal Church, Bal- 
timore, November 25. The program was 
arranged by Joseph Pache, director of the 
Baltimore Oratorio Society. The musicales 
are given with the view to educating the 
public to the enjoyment of high class church 
music. Arthur Edward Jones was the or- 
ganist, and the soloists were Clara Harker, 
soprano, and Charles Henry, tenor. 

x * * 


Among the attractions to be heard in the 
New Masonic Temple of Brooklyn this 
Winter will be three concerts, the talent for 
which was received through the agency of 
R. E. Johnston. The first, on January 13, 
will introduce Marie Herites, Bohemian 
violinist, and Myron W. Whitney, Jr., basso. 
On January 27 Lilla Ormond, soprano, and 
Avary Belvor, baritone, and on February 
3 Irene Reynolds, soprano, and Frederick 
Hastings, baritone. 

tk * * 

A new musical society has been organ- 
ized at Appleton, Wis., under the name of 
the Philharmonic Society of Appleton, com- 
prising representative vocalists of the city. 
Seventy have signed the incorporation pa- 
pers. Membership will be limited to sixty, 
with an associate list. George H. Schmidt 
has been elected president and William V. 
Houston secretary and treasuter. Alexan- 
der Zenier will be diréctor and Mrs. Her- 
man Schaper accompanist. An opera is now 
under preparation. 
* * * 

The Frohsinn Singing Society, of Balti- 
more, has elected Henry Mergehenn, presi- 
dent; Paul Zerowsky, first vice-president; 
Stephen Reisinger. second vice-president ; 
Henry Kettler, treasurer; William Arnold, 
financial secretary; William Rabe, corre- 
sponding secretary; Richard Kratz, first 
librarian; George Leidig, second librarian. 
The music committee is composed of Henry 
Schlaich, Franz Toelle; A. Stein and Au 
gust Stener. John A. Klein is musical di- 
rector, and Henry Schlaich, vice-conductor 

* 7 + 
Because they were not allowed to sing 


in the choir of Grace Episcopal Church, 
Jamaica, L. L., Sunday, November 21, Clara 
Buttner, alto, and Harry Munson, tenor, 
have threatened to bring suit against the 
vestrymen of the church. The trouble fol- 
lowed the resignation several weeks previ- 
ous of Frank Hopkins, organist, and the 
sympathetic strike of the choir boys who 
were superseded at first by a mixed quartet, 
including Miss Buttner and Mr. Munson, 
and later by a mixed choir. 
eo -s 


George Hamlin’s tour of the Far West 
is winning new friends for the Chicago 
tenor. In the Northwest Mr. Hamlin sang 
with marked success in Boise City, Walla 
Walla, Portland, Spokane, North Yakima, 
Tacoma, Victoria, Seattle, Vancouver and 
other points, while in Fresno and Los An- 
geles, in the Sovth, he has been ro less 
successful. San Francisco and neighboring 
points will claim him early in December, 
after which he will fill engagements east- 
ward, arriving home after the holidays. 

* * * 


The third concert of the California Con- 
servatory Of Music in San Francisco, No- 
vember 12, introduced a new member of the 
faculty, Mme. Eileen O’Moore. This vio- 
linist, who has studied under Ysaye and 
Sevcik, made an excellent impression by 
her artistic rendition of the Paganini “Con- 
certo for Violin,” Spohr’s “Adagio” and 
“Gypsy Songs” by Sarasate. . Charles Bu- 
lotti and tiazel and Myrtle Wood contrib- 
uted vocal numbers. Hermann Genss was 
heard in piano compositions and also served 
as accompanist. 

* * * 

.A concert of unusual excellence was 
given November 22 in Central Falls, R. I., 
at St. Joseph’s Gymnasium, under the aus- 
pices of the Church of Notre Dame. Paul 
Dufault, the French tenor, of New York, 
delighted the audience with songs by Lip- 
pache, Hue, Missa, Massenet, Trémisot, 
Barthélemi, Holmes and Chaminade. His 
duets with Eugénie Tessier were greatly 
enjoyed, as well as Miss Tessier’s solos. 
Protessor Henri Faucher gave several vio- 
lin solos admirably, and Marie Bouchard 
Faucher added much to the program by her 
sympathetic accompaniments. 

* * * 


Last season Toronto music lovers heard 
Elgar’s oratorio “The Light of Life” given 
by the choir of Jarvis Street Baptist 
Church. This year the choir is to produce 
for the first time in Canada Sir Sterndale 
Bennett’s oratorio “The Woman of Sama- 
ria,” with a chorus enlarged to more than 
sixty voices. Elgar’s latest composition, a 
seven-part chorus for unaccompanied voices, 
“Go, Song of Mine,” is to be given its first 
hearing on this side of the water, and, in 
addition, two new anthems by Dr. Tertius 
Noble, of York Minster, will appear in this 
program. 

* ok * 

George E. Fischer, organist of the Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
assisted by Emilio Blazevic, baritone, gave 
a concert on November 21 at Convention 
Hall, Buffalo. Mr. Fischer showed himself 
an organist of ample technical attainment, 
possessing musical feeling of a high order. 
Emilio Blazevic appeared at these concerts 
about three years ago, and the development 
of his voice since then, as shown in his 
singing on this occasion, was a genuine 
surprise and pleasure. His voice has grown 
greatly in volume and resonance, and its 
quality is rich and beautiful. 

* a * 


An interesting piano recital was recently 
given by William Russell Case at the Gen- 
esee Valley Club, Rochester, N. Y. The 
program was varied and fresh in its pres- 
entation of several novelties. Mr. Case’s 
program opened with Beethoven’s “Moon- 
light Sonata,” which he interpreted in a 
scholarly and impressive manner. Then fol- 
lowed the Barcarolle, op. 10, No. 3, by 
Rachmaninoff ; the captivating “Fan” waltz, 
by Poldini; a quaint and delicious musette 
in antique style, by Dolmetsch; pieces by 
Lalo, Philipp and Pugno; two études by 
Liszt, and the infrequently played ballade 
in F minor, by Chopin. Mr. Case was ad- 
mirably assisted by Mrs. Margaret Hughes 


Wilson, soprano, and Mrs. Betsy Culp 
Drukker. 
* * * 
Announcement of the program for the 


first concert of the recently organized Mo- 
zart Society, to be held in the Hotel Astor 
December &, has been made by its president, 
Dr. Adelaide Wallerstein. Arthur Claassen, 
conductor of the orchestra, will be pre- 
sented with a large horseshoe of flowers, 
and an ornate banner of the Mozart Club 
will be given Dr. Wallerstein. John Luther 
Long, the song poet, whose works include 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Yo Nennen,” will 
be a guest of honor. Wassili Leps, com- 
poser of “Yo Nennen,” which is to be sung 
in the concert, has also signified his in- 
tention of being present. The musical half 
of the affair will be followed by the first 
of a series of four dances, known as the 
Mozart Dances. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat AMerIcA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 

Arral, Mme. Blanche—New York, Dec. 5. 

Arriola, Pepito—New York, Dec. 5. 

Barere, George—New York, Dec. 18. 


Beddoe, Daniel—Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 6; Hart 
ford, Conn., Dec. 7. 
Benedict, Pearl—Schenectady, Dec. 9; Lynn, 


Mass., Dec. 15. 
Brockway, Howard—Brooklyn, Dec. 9. 


Bron, Jascha—Chicago, Dec. 5; Indianapolis, Dec. 


6; Brooklyn, Dec. 9; Baltimore, Dec. 10; New 
York, Dec. 12 and 13. 

Carreno, Teresa—Carnegie Hall, New York, Dec. 
4; Buffalo, Dec. 5; Washington, Dec. 19 and 28. 

Czerwonky, Richard—Minneapolis, Dec. 10. 

Daniels, John—Boston, Dec. 6. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Hartford, Conn., Dec. 10; 
Augusta, Ga., Dec. 14; Trenton, N. J., Dec. 17. 
Dubinsky, Viadimir—Plainfield, N. J., Dec. 6; 

New York, Dec. 11. 

Ebann, William—Syracuse, Dec. 6. 

Elvyn, Myrtle—Chicago, Dec. 5; Canton, O., Dec. 
7; Delaware, O., Dec. 9; Philadelphia, Dec. 10; 
Chicago, Dec. 16. “ 

Gorham, Margarei—Boston, Dec. 8. 

Gunster, Frederick—Roselle, N. J., Dec. 16. 

Hamlin, George—Los Angeles, Dec. 1o. 

Hedge, Garnett—Mount Iowa, Dec. 8; 
Cedar Rapids, Dec. 9; Davenport, Dec. 13; Mo- 
line, Ill., Dec. 14; Evanston, Dec. 16. 


Vernon, 


Hinkle, Florence—Buffalo, Dec. 9; Toledo, O., 
Dec. 14. 
Huntting, Oscar—Newburyport, Mass., Dec. 6; 


Springfield, Dec. 8. 


Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne—Philadelphia, Dec. 8; 
Cleveland, Dec. 9; Louisville, Ky., Dec. 10; 
Chattanooga, Dec. 13; Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 14. 


Kaufman, Maurice—People’s Institute, New York, 
Dec. 5. . 

Klein, Karil—Portland, Dec. 4. 

Knight, Josephine—Lynn, Mass., Dec. 15. 

Koenen, Tilly—Cincinnati, Dec. 17 and 18. 

La Forge, Frank—Denver, Dec. 7. 

Langendorff, Mme.—Spokane, Wash., 
Everett, Wash., Walla Walla, 
Pullman, Dec. rr. 

Lerner, Tina—Wellesley, Mass., Dec. 6; 
Dec. 7; Auburn, N. Y., Dec. 8; South 
Ind., Dec. 10; Richmond, Ind., Dec. 13; 
son, Wis., Dec. 16. 

Malkin, Joseph—New York, Dec. 15. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David—New York, Dec. 12; 
Boston, Dec. 14. 

Martin, Frederick—Hartford, Conn., Dec. 8. 

Mason, Daniel Gregory—Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 10 


Dec. 6: 
Dec. 9; 


Dec. 7; 
Boston, 
Bend, 


Madi- 


and 17. 

Meyer, Otto—Americus, Ga., Dec. 6; Macon, Ga., 
Dec. 7; Louisville, Ky., Dec. 17. 

Miller, Christine—Dec. 5; Bellevue, Pa., Dec. 7; 
Susquehanna University, Dec. 9. 

Nordica, Mme.—Brooklyn, Dec. 9. 

Olitzka, Rosa—Pittsburg, Dec. 17. 

Ormond, Lil'a—New York, Dec. 14. , 

Powell, Maud—Cincinnati, Dec. 10 and 11. 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei—Chicago, Dec. 4; Pittsburg, 


Dec. 9. 

Rogers, Francis—Denver, Dec. 7; Salt Lake City, 
Dec. 9; Los Angeles, Dec. 14; San Diego, Cal., 
Dec. 16; Los Angeles, Dec. 18. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 8, 

Samaroff, Olga—Pittsburg, Dec. 5; Washington, 
Dec. 7; New York, Dec. 9; Brooklyn, Dec. 1o. 

Seagle, Oscar—Minneapolis, Dec. 16 


Dec. 9; Williams 
Dec. 16. 


Young, John—Trenton, N. J., 
College, Williamstown, Mass., 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Adamowski Trio—Providence, R. I., Dec. 6; Law- 
rence, Mass., Dec. 8. 
Balfour Concert Co.—Sapulpa, Okla., Dec. 6; 


Neadosha, Kan., Dec. 7; Parsons, Kan., Dec. 9; 
Ft. Scott, Kan., Dec. 10; Kansas City, Dec. 13. 
Banks’ Glee Club—Carnegie Hall, New York, Dec. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Tec. 4; 
Philadelphia, Dec. 6; Washington, Det. 7; Bal- 
timore, Dec. 8; New York, Dec. 9; Brooklyn, 
Dec. 10; New York, Dec. 11; Bridgeport, Conn., 


Dec. 13; Cambridge, Dec. 16; Boston, Dee. 17 
and 18. 

Bostonia Sextette Club—Everett, Mass., Dec. 5. 

Cincinnati Musical Art Society—Cincinnati, Dec. 
16, 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Dec. 


10; Dec. 11 (evening); Dec. 17; Dec. 18 (even- 
ing). 

Guido Chorus—Buffalo, Dec. 9. 

Kaufman String Quartet—Orange, N. J., Dec. 9. 

King String Quartet—Hempstead, L. I., Dec. 7. 

Kneisel Quartet—Boston, Dec. 9; New York, Dec. 
14; Brooklyn, Dec. 16. 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra—Los Angeles, 
Dec. 10. 

Louisville Symphony Orchestra—Louisville, Ky., 
Dec. 10. 

Margulies Trio—New York, Dec. 7. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 


Dec. 10 and 12. 
Mozart Society of New York—New York, Dec. 4; 
Hotel Astor, New York, Dec. 8. 


Philharmonic Society—New York, Dec. 8, 12, 16 





and 17. 
Philharmonic Trio—Huntington, L. I., 
Brooklyn, Dec. 18. 
Pittsburg Orchestra—Pittsburg, Dec. 4, 5 
Symphony Society of New York—Brooklyn, Dec. 4. 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, Dec. 16. 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York, Dec. 5. 
Young People’s Symphony—New York, Dec. 18. 


Dec. 143 


and 17. 





RECEPTION FOR MRS. RUSSELL 


Wife of Boston Opera House Director 
Surprises Guests by Her Singing 


Boston, ivOv. 29.—A_ farewell reception 
and tea was given at the Hotel Lenox yes- 
terday afternoon by Mrs. Henry Russell, 
wife of Director Henry Russell, of the 
Boston Opera House. She is to sail for 
Europe Wednesday, after having spent two 
or three weeks in Boston. 

The guests at the reception included 
many Boston society people, who have en- 
tertained Mrs. Kussell during her stay here, 
and prominent members of the opera com- 
pany. 

An impromptu concert was given by the 
opera artists, those who sang including 
Alice Nielsen, Mme. tipkowska, Rosa Olit- 
zka, Messrs. Baklanoff, Bourrillon, Nivette, 
Boulogne. 

At the request of everyone present, Mrs. 
Russell sang two charming songs by French 
and Italian composers, her accompaniments 
being played on the piano by Mr. Russell. 
Mrs. Russell’s singing was an unexpected 
pleasure for the guests, who warmly con- 
gratulated her and expressed sincere re- 
gret at her departure for Paris, where she 
is looking after the education of her sons. 


D. L. L. 


sruggemann, the young Hollander who 








A GERMAN NOVELTY 
HEARD IN CHICAGO 


Bischoff Symphony Played for the 
First Time—Schumann-Heink 
an Admired Soloist 


Cuicaco, Novy. 29.—D’Albert’s — short, 
snappy scintillent “Der Im- 
provisator” gave the orchestral concert a 
tuneful start, for a long run in a novelty 
from the modern German school, that has 
the form of a symphony. 


and overture 


The new work 
is from the pen of Hermann Bischoff, and 
did not advance the luck of Director Stock 
in the novelty line any more significantly 
than some of its other labored predecessors 
this brief but more or less eventful season. 
Composer Bischoff has occupied a place in 
the concert halls of Germany for « dozen 
years, and belongs to the adoring coterie 
of Richard Strauss, his works being more 
or less colored by this association. It need 
not be inferred that he is a banal imitator 
or without originality, for he has power of 
his own and a decided gift in mustering all 
an augmented orchestra for spirited service. 
This elongated selection tells its message 
in the first long movement, having two 
themes that are developed and reiterated in 
vast variety. While there is sufficiency of 
melody spreading through the spirited flow 
of the work, these rhythmic themes never 
reach the dignified estate really worthy of 
the ideal symphony. The force of the work 
dissipated itself after ponderosity of the 
inaugural movement, and the three follow- 
ing came in consistent form of exhaustion 
but otherwise accomplish no useful pur- 
pose; in other words, composer Bischoff’s 
terminal facilities proved inadequate after a 
long haul. 

The symphony had melodic invention, 
skill in pholyphonic treatment, and mani- 
fold difficulties for the orchestra, in the 
unfolding of its wonders. It reflected the 
influence of Bach’s suite, Handel's Largo, 
and a liberal section of the “Waldweben” 
of Wagner—unconscious cerebration, per- 
haps, consequently interesting and forgiv 
able. Director Stock and his players did 
ample justice to the difficult score in all 
of its meanderings. 

Among the other selections of the after- 
noon were Wagner’s Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin” and the Rienzi Overture 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, the soloist, came 


forward a smiling favorite, and at once 
re-established herself as one of the most 
admired prima donnas of the day. She was 
in fine fettle, in good voice and made a 


snlendid showing of her superb vocal gifts. 
The reason for her selection was not so 
readily discernable. “The Warning” scene 
and “The Waltraute” scene from “Die Gét- 
terdammerung” were deeply and darkly 
dramatic, but were rather heavy for con- 
cert selections for this particular ministry. 
It goes without saying that she did them 
extremely well, for her mvsicianship is so 
well schooled and her vocal resources so 
ample she can dispose of almost incredible 
things in the vocal line easilv. Later in the 











Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Boston, Dec. 4; New pa. composed an opera trilogy on the afternoon she sang “Gerechter Gott.” from 
York, Dec. 5; Philadelphia, Dec. 6; Baltimore, “Faust” story, calls the three works “Dr. the same composer’s onera “Rienzi.” This 
Dec. 8; New York, Dec, 11. Faust,” “Margarethe” and “Mephistoph- Was given with excellent skill and most 

Sombrich, Mme-—Deaver, Dee. 7. oe eles.” It is the second that is to be pro heartily approved by her admiring audience. 

Spencer, Janet—Baltimore, Dec. 6; Ypsilanti, Dec. duced at La Scala, Milan, this Winter CEN 
9; Minneapolis, Dec. 12. SR ee ta “ silipeiaiiaiaeaina 

Strong, Edward—Grinnell, Ia., Dec. 12. Katharine Goodson’s recent recital in Two ladies who had known each other in 

Ssumowska, Antoinette—Lawrence, Mass., Dec. 4. London was so successful that this pian- years gone by met on the street. soth 

Thompson, Edith—Salem, Mass., Dec. 15. ist has arranged to give two more there of them were married to musicians. The 

Wel's, John Barnes—Laurel, Miss, Dec. 10; New next month. | one, a bride of a year, was pushing a baby 
Orleans, Dec. 11; Houston, Tex., Dec. 16. carriage in which were’ three fine bahies 

Werrenrath, Reinald—New York, Dec. 16; Mont “Chiquito,” the new opera by Jean Nou- -triplets, all girls: The other lady had 
clair, N. J., Dec. 18. gués, composer of “Quo Vadis.” has given heen in the bonds of matrimony a couple 

Whitney, Myron, Jr.—Jersey City, Dec. 7; Roan Marguerite Carré, in the leading role, a of weeks. 
oke, Dec. 9; Galveston, Tex., Dec. 13. new success at the Opéra Comique, Paris. “What beautiful children!” exclaived the 
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Victor Red Seal Records 


Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, 
Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
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newly married one with interest. 

“Yes,” replied the proud mother, “let me 
tell you the funniest coincidence. At our 
wedding svpper the boys who played with 
my husband in the orchestra serenaded him 
and they played ‘Three Little Maids,’ from 
‘The Mikado.’ Isn’t that queer?” 

At this the newly married one turned 
pale. 

“Mercy!” she gasped. “At our wedding 
supper Tom’s friends serenaded him, also, 
and they rendered the sextet from ‘Lucia.’ ” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





French Baritone Sings Before French 
Ambassador 


Gustave Sordé, the celebrated French 
baritone, who recently arrived in this coun- 
try for the purpose of making a concert 
tour under the management of George M. 
Robinson, made his first public appearance 
at the reception tendered M. Jusserand, the 
French Ambassador, at the College of the 
City of New York, Wednesday afternoon, 
November 24... Mr. Borde’s first number 
was “Le Roi de Lahore,” by Massenet, 
which was so enthusiastically received that 
he was obliged to respond with an encore, 
singing “Printemps Nouveau,” by P. Vidal. 
The effect of the singing was greatly en- 
hanced by the accompaniment of Professor 
Baldwin on the grand organ. 

This is Mr. Borde’s second visit to the 
United States, he having sung at private 
entertainments for Mrs. Astor and Mrs. 
Goelet in Newport three years ago. 


I love to go to the opera 
And listen to the songs, 
And fall in love with the fair soubrette, 
And see her many wrongs 
All righted in the closing act; 
Yet things are fierce at that 
To have to sit behind some dame 
Who won't remove her hat. 
wa Louts Star, 


John Powell, the Virginia pianist, played 
in London last Friday and will give a 
second recital next month 
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For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 
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ard. We supply the United 
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PIANO FRAUDS 
ARE COMMON 


Don’t buy a piano without 
reliable advice. 


he Piano *, Organ 
urchaser’s Guide 


tells you all about every legiti- 
mate piano, player-piano and 
organ. Contains the name of 
every reliable manufacturer 
and the lines which he handles. 
Written byan unbiased expert, 
John C. Freund, Editor of Mu- 
sic Trades and ‘‘Musical Amer- 
ica.’’ (266 pages—25 cents by 
mail prepaid.) 


MUSIC TRADES Co., 


505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“IT use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 











way & Sons.” 
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